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CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


‘‘All men, without distinction, are allured by immediate advantages; great 
minds alone are excited by distant good. So long as wisdom, in its projects, 
calculates upon wisdom or relies upon its own strength, it forms none but 
chimerical schemes and runs a risk of making itself the laughter of the world ; 
but it is certain of success, and may reckon upon aid and admiration when it finds 
a place in its intellectual plans for barbarism, rapacity, and suspicion, and can 
render the selfish passions of mankind the executors of its purposes.’’—ScHILLER 
(on Henry IV. of France), History of the Thirty Years’ War. 


“Le style est homme méme” is, and always will be, a hackneyed 
aphorism, in spite of the fact that Buffon wrote less epigrammatically 
but more scientifically “‘ Le style est pz homme méme.” In the 
spirit of the misquoted passage it might be said with truth that 
Cecil Rhodes could have been inferred from his last will and testa- 
ment, or that this unique document could have been inferred from 
Cecil Rhodes. Even to those who, like myself, had a general idea 
of the manner in which Rhodes had long ago determined to dispose 
posthumously of his wealth, the document itself came as a revelation. 
To hear even the most practical of dreamers narrating his dreams is 
one thing ; to see these same dreams materialised, as it were, in the 
cold form of printed matter is quite another. Not one of the pro- 
visions of that remarkable document, excepting so much of the 
codicil as referred to the German Emperor, was unknown to me in 
rough outline. Not that Rhodes ever talked to me of his general 
testamentary dispositions, but because nearly every striking detail 
and expression had formed fragments of many conversations about 
the proper application of wealth. To those who had the privilege of 
knowing Rhodes the will which now excites both hemispheres is the 
living, thinking, and talking man. It follows, therefore, that one 
who undertakes to produce even a slight sketch of so astonishing a 
career might take Rhodes’s will and testament to illustrate the 
character of the man, or describe the man in order to explain the 
provisions and bearings of his bequests. In a way my choice was 
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determined for me by the fact that the following pages, to which I 
have written a sort of postscript, were in type before the contents of 
Rhodes’s will were made public. 


“Tmpiger iracundus inexorabilis acer 
Jura neget sibi nata.” 


Even moderately educated persons have been struck by the classical 
mould in which Rhodes’s features were cut, and those who have 
been brought into intimate personal contact with him have quickly 
realised how these classical features reflected an antique spirit. The 
familiar words I have placed at the head of this article are interest- 
ing because they represent the Roman view of a Greek hero. No 
Athenian of the time of Pericles would have recognised in these 
epithets of Horace a word-picture of the central figure of the Iliad. 
Up and down the Homeric poems can be picked out adjectives, some 
of them otiose and others deliberate, which might justify the idea 
which Horace had conceived of the character of Achilles. But by 
the Greeks, as I have said, they would not have been accepted asa 
portrait of Achilles, even in cameo. They are not, however, inappro- 
priate as applied to Cecil Rhodes. He had all the Greek devotion 
to the zoArs combined with a Roman directness in giving practical 
effect to his creed. If I might venture upon a rather different 
metaphor in days when the metaphor threatens to become a public 
nuisance, I should say that Elizabethan wine stored in a Roman 
amphora would give as good an idea of Rhodes’s character as another, 
and it was a happy intuition on Mr. Henley’s part to dedicate 
Holland’s “Suetonius” in his magnificent series of Tudor Transla- 
tions in these words: “To the Right Honourable Cecil John 
Rhodes, a maker of Imperial Britain, these Memoirs of Imperial 
Rome.”’ 

In more senses than one he was frankly pagan. It was very 
characteristic that the only audience, so far as I know, which he ever 
took into his confidence on the subject of his religious views was a 
meeting of South African Presbyterians on July 29, 1899. Mr. 
Rhodes had been invited by them to lay the foundation stone of a new 
church which they were building at Woodstock, one of the suburbs 
of Cape Town. I hardly think the speech has been quoted at home, 
and as it is very brief I reproduce it here. 

“You have paid me,”’ he said, “a great compliment by asking me to come 
and lay this stone. I recognise that it isa tribute from you to that which is a 
most practical idea of your church, that is—work. You have asked me to come 
here because you recognise that my life has been work. Of course I must say 
frankly that I do not happen to belong to your particular sect in religion. We 
all have many ideals, but I may say that when we come abroad we all broaden. We 
broaden immensely, and especially in this spot, because we are always looking on 
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that mountain, and there is immense breadth in it. That gives us, while we 
retain our individual dogmas, immense breadth of feeling and consideration for 
all those who are striving to do good work and perhaps improve the condition of 
humanity in general. I remember when the Bishop of Derry was out here and 
was staying with me, when the Bishop’s daughter was married from my house, 
how, on the Sabbath, the Bishop said to me, ‘I suppose you are coming to hear 
me at Rondebosch Church ?’ and I replied, ‘ No, sir, I have got my own chapel.’ 
The Bishop said, ‘ Where is it?’ and I replied, ‘It is up the mountain.’ The 
Bishop thereupon remarked, ‘ Dear me, dear me, what a nice place to have your 
church,’ The fact is, if I may take you into my confidence, that I do not care to go 
to a particular church even on one day in the year when I use my own chapel at all 
othertimes. I find that up the mountain one gets thoughts, what you might term 
religious thoughts, because they are thoughts for the betterment of humanity, and 
I believe that is the best description of religion, to work for the betterment of the 
human beings who surround us. This stone I have laid will subsequently repre- 
sent a building, and in that building thoughts will be given to the people with 
the intention of raising their minds and making them better citizens. That is 
the intention of the laying of this stone. I will challenge any man or any 
woman, however broad their ideas may be, who object to go to church or chapel, 
to say they would not sometimes be better for an hour or an hour and a-half in 
church, I believe they would get there some ideas conveyed to them that would 
make them better human beings. There are those who, throughout the world, 
have set themselves the task of elevating their fellow beings, and have abandoned 
personal ambition, the accumulation of wealth, perhaps the pursuit of Art, and 
many of those things that are deemed most valuable. What is left to them ? 
They have chosen to do what! To devote their whole mind to make other 
human beings better, braver, kindlier, more thoughtful, and more unselfish, for 
which they deserve the praise of all men.” 

These words explain what I mean by saying that Rhodes’s mind 
was frankly pagan. And what could be more characteristic of the 
man than that he should have addressed them to a rigid sectarian 
body on such an occasion? If, as. theologians tell us, there can be 
no religion except such as is based upon spiritual dogmata, then in 
the strict sense of the word Rhodes had not religion. But if he had 
not religion he had a great and twofold faith. He had faith in the 
future and faith in the Anglo-Saxon race, and especially in that 
branch of it of which he was a most typical specimen. 

I quote Cecil Rhodes freely about himself, because I have never 
listened to or talked with a man whose conversation—and his so-called 
speeches were nothing more than conversation—was so faithful a 
reflex of his mind. He was always thinking, and when he was not 
thinking to himself he was thinking aloud with no breach in the 
continuity of his thought. It is this phenomenon, unique within 
my experience, which rendered his speeches so interesting and so 
incapable of classification in any known form of rhetoric. Take, 
for instance, this little revelation contained in a speech made as long 
ago as January, 1894, which in effect breathes the whole spirit of 
his will. 

“* Never hurry and hasten in anything. I remember in the impetuosity of my 


youth I was talking to a man advanced in years who was planting—what do you 
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think? He was planting oak trees, and I said to him very gently that the plant- 
ing of oak trees by a man advanced in years seemed to me rather imaginative. He 
seized the point at once and said to me: ‘You feel that I shall never enjoy the 
shade?’ I said yes, and he replied, ‘I have the imagination and I know what 
that shade will be, and at any rate no one will ever alter those lines. I have laid 
my trees on certain lines ; I know that I cannot expect more than to see them 
beyond a shrub, but with me rests the conception and the shade and the 
glory.’”’ 

This tallies with a remark which as frequently, perhaps, as 
another was on Rhodes’s lips. “ The world,” he was fond of 
saying, “though large is limited, and therefore we must strive to get 
as much of the useful parts of it as we can in the interests of posterity, 
before they are grabbed up by foreign and exclusive Powers.” 

One more little quotation and I have done with them for the 
moment. Mr. Rhodes was addressing a meeting at [sulawayo in 
1896, after the Raid :— 


‘* Now in all my thoughts,” he said, “ about this question in the North there 
has been but one object. It isa clear and distinct idea drawn from past history 
that no savage country can long remain vacant, and further, from its situation, 
that the Cape Colony should be a dominant Power from the South to Central 
Africa. I have often said that in the House of Assembly, and it has been sup- 
posed to have been a political remark. Now J repeat it here without anyone 
thinking it a political remark. It is an idea of mine, and I think it is a cerrect 
idea. I have done everything for it in my power.” 


Now if these few quotations are taken in conjunction with the 
picture I have endeavoured to present of Rhodes’s mind, it is easy to 
realise how intimately connected has been every stage of his political 
career. ‘I have endeavoured,” he said in a speech to the share- 
holders of the Chartered Company, “ to combine the commercial with 
the imaginative.” In these words his object and his methods are 
practically summarised. The object of his devotion was England, an 
England not confined within the weather-beaten shores of an island 
in the Northern Sea, but an England spreading its branches over all 
those areas of the habitable globe not definitely appropriated by any 
civilised Power. And it was not the England of to-day so much as 
the England of a remoter future which constantly occupied his 
imagination. I have often heard him say: “ They call Rhodes a 
land-grabber and a thief to-day, but in a hundred years’ time, or in 
two hundred years, when South Africa is teeming with a prosperous 
population of English origin, they will bless the name of Rhodes, 
because he had secured for them a new home, and for those they had 
left behind them open and free markets.” That, as I have said, was 
his religion. In judging a man’s character it is practically 
immaterial to discuss the question whether the religion he professes 
is a true one or a false. All that is essential is to ascertain whether 
his belief in it is sincere and disinterested. Absolute proof it is 
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impossible to have; the workings of men’s minds are necessarily 
inscrutable, but there are certain obvious tests which can profitably be 
applied. In the first place, one must put ambition out of the question, 
because ambition is indissolubly associated with every kind of aspira- 
tion—religious, philanthropic, or political, The anonymous bene- 
factors and educators of mankind are few indeed in number. Man’s 
ambition for his work can, however, be distinguished from ambition 
for personal aggrandisement. Rhodes’s work was his religion, and 
that work took the form of promoting the expansion of England 
in the continent in which his lot was cast. Plutarch in his life 
of Julius Cesar says of him, according to North’s translation :— 


“In his jorney it is reported, that passinge over the mountaines of the Alpes, 
they came through a litle poore village that had not many householdes ; and yet 
poore cotages. There, his frendes that did accompanie him, asked him merily, 
if there were any contending for offices in that towne, and whether there were 
any strife there amongest the noble men for honor. Cvsar, speaking in good 
earnest, aunswered ; I can not tell that, said he, but for my parte, I had rather 
be the chiefest man here, then the second person in Rome.”’ 


That is the touch of personal ambition. Now contrast this with 
Rhodes’s deliberately chosen course in South Africa. The story 
contained in the following extract from his speech, which was delivered 
at the Cape in March, 1898, was naturally never revealed to a public 
audience so long as he was working with the Afrikander Bond. But 
his personal friends knew of the incident not very long after it 
occurred. I let him tell his story in his own unique fashion :— 


‘*T remember,” he said, ‘‘ that we had a great meeting at Bloemfontein, and in 
the usual course I had to make a speech—I think I was your Prime Minister— 
and this speech pleased many there, and especially—and I speak of him with the 
greatest respect—a gentleman who is dead, Mr. Borckenhagen. He came to me 
and asked me to dictate to him the whole of the speech. I said, ‘I never write 
a speech, and I don’t know what I said, but I will tell you what I know about 
it.’ He wrote it down and afterwards came to Cape Town with me... . He 
spoke to me very nicely about my speech. ‘Mr. Rhodes, we want a united South 
Africa.’ And I said,‘ SodolI. I am with you entirely. We must have a 
united South Africa.’ He said, ‘There is nothing in the way.’ And I said, ‘ No, 
there is nothing in the way, we are one.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘and I will tell you; 
we will take you as our leader,’ he said, ‘ there is only one small thing, and that 
is, we must of course be independent of the rest of the world.’ I said, ‘ You take 
me either for a rogue or a fool. I would be a rogue to ferfeit all my history and 
traditions, and I would be a fool because I would be hated by my own country- 
men and distrusted by yours.’ From that day he assumed a most acrid tone 
in his Express towards me, and I was made full sorry at times by the tone, but 
that was the overpowering thought in his mind at the time, an independent 
South Africa.”’ 

The “TI saids ”’ and “ he saids”’ are very characteristic of Rhodes’s 
simple and forcible method of narrative. I only wish I were at 
liberty to reproduce his report of the confidential conversation he had 
with the German Emperor when he went to Berlin to negotiate about 
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his Cape-to-Cairo Railway and Telegraphs. All that I can say is, 
that when two distinguished diplomatists entered the room to bring 
a prolonged /éte-d-téte to a close, their hair stood on end at the blunt 
and characteristic frankness with which Rhodes was speaking to the 
Kaiser. What they did hear was a little startling, but I doubt not 
that they would have been paralysed had they heard the rest of that 
interesting conversation. 

There is no great indiscretion, however, in giving the substance of 
two very characteristic passages: the Emperor William and Rhodes 
had been discussing the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, which, at that time 
at any rate, was to run in part through German territory. The 
Kaiser, who took the greatest interest in the scheme, and expressed 
his determination to co-operate in its execution, closed the conversa- 
tion somewhat as follows :— 

‘*‘ Well, Mr. Rhodes, my section of the railway will be ready in 
two or three years, and I should much like to come and celebrate 
the junction with your system, but, as that will be impossible, I will 
send some one to represent me on the occasion.”’ 

“ No, sir,” said Rhodes, “ your railway won’t be ready by that 
time. I don’t know, sir, anything about your Germans at home, but 
those out in Africa are the most lethargic, unprogressive people in 
the world, and I am sure it will take them many years to start their 
railway.” 

This was unconventional enough, but there was worse to follow. 

“Before I go,” said Rhodes, “I must thank you, sir, for that 
telegram (the famous Kruger telegram). You see, sir, that I got 
myself into a bad scrape and I was coming home to be whipped as a 
naughty boy by Grandmamma! when you kindly stepped in and sent 
that telegram, and you got the whipping instead of me.”’ 

The other incident occurred at an interview which took place either 
the next day or the day after. I am not quite sure whether the 
agreement under discussion referred to the Cape-to-Cairo Telegraph 
or the Railway, but the draft was before them, and the Emperor 
observed, “ Well, Mr. Rhodes, I hope you are satisfied with the 
arrangement.” 

“ Not quite,” replied Rhodes, ‘‘ unless, sir, you want to see Cecil 
Rhodes file his petition in bankruptcy.” 

‘What do you mean,” asked the Kaiser, who had himself given 
instructions for the drafting of the agreement. 

“‘T mean this,” was the reply, “that there is a clause in this docu- 
ment which provides that while your Majesty undertakes to protect 
the railway or telegraph (whichever it was) against attacks or injury, 


(1) Rhodes was in the habit of talking about the Mother Country as ‘‘ Grandmamma,”’ 
and certainly never realised the sense which the expression would convey to the grand- 
son of Queen Victoria. 
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Cecil Rhodes has to pay the whole cost incurred in such defence. 
Now, sir, there is nothing in the clause to prevent you from sending 
a whole Army Corps for this purpose, and if I had to pay for that I 
should have to file my petition.” 

The Kaiser laughed, and said, “ Quite right,” and turning to 
Count von Biilow (I think), who was present, said: ‘“ Add words 
limiting Mr. Rhodes’s liability to £40,000. That’s fair, I think.’ 
To which Rhodes replied that he was perfectly satisfied. 

I was told by one who certainly ought to have known, that after 
these two interviews the Kaiser remarked to a Minister, “I have 
metaman.” Ifhe used those words they must have been in conscious 
or unconscious reminiscence of a saying of his great predecessor, 
Frederick the Great, with reference to the elder Pitt: “ England has 
long been in travail and has at last produced a man.” 

To return, however, from this digression: I want to point the 
moral of this passage with Carl Borckenhagen. For the existence of 
a widespread suspicion that Rhodes contemplated his elevation to 
sort of dictatorship in a South Africa practically independent of 
England, he was himself largely to blame. I shall discuss presently 
his relations with the Afrikander Bond, which naturally gave rise to 
much uneasiness amongst the colonists of British origin, and was 
misrepresented by the Press in this country, which, until quite recent 
years, has been singularly ill-informed as to the true inwardness of 
South African politics. Nothing, however, in the world would 
induce Rhodes to contradict a calumny or misrepresentation about 
himself and his aims. Almost the last message I received from him, 
the last, indeed, but one, was when ke was recruiting with Dr. 
Jameson at Salzomaggiore. In some publication of the Zruth or 
Modern Society type I happened to see a particularly malevolent and 
lying paragraph about Rhodes, which referred to an incident within 
my own knowledge. I wrote to Dr. Jameson—it was never any use 
writing to Rhodes—asking him whether I should contradict it. To 
this letter I received the following characteristic reply, dictated to 
Dr. Jameson by Rhodes :— 

“ Tell Iwan-Miiller that we colonists are not so soft-skinned as you 
people at home. When we are hit we don’t whine and cry, and 
when we are praised we don’t pat our stomachs and say what fine 
fellows we are.” 

Intelligent people in South Africa could have had but little doubt 
as to the true relations between Rhodes and the Afrikander Bond, 
for he used to flaunt them rather ostentatiously in the face of his 
allies both in the Assembly and on public platforms. People in 
England, however, realising that ‘ Africa for the Afrikanders ” was 
the rallying cry of the Bond, and that Rhodes enjoyed the support of 
the Bond, drew the very natural inference that Rhodes was in favour 
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of a United South Africa practically independent of Great Britain. 
He never took the trouble to correct that impression himself, nor, so 
far as I know, instigated others to do so. When his gift of £10,000 
to Parnell’s Home Rule Fund broke upon the world like a thunder- 
bolt, it was natural that nine out of ten Englishmen should jump to 
the conclusion that Rhodes was a Separatist and anxious to disinte- 
grate the British Empire. Many newspapers, and especially The 
Spectator, gave expression to these very plausible views. They were 
not true, they were the very opposite of being true, and all the time 
Rhodes had in his safethe means of destroying the false impression 
and of bringing the truth into light. He never availed himself 
of these means, even when, after the death of Parnell, the Irish 
Nationalists, according to their wont, turned round and rent their 
benefactor. ‘lhe correspondence which had passed between him and 
the Irish leader was only published as an appendix to a very important 
but formidably bulky collection of his speeches which appeared 
in 1900. 

What, then, were his true relations with the Afrikander Bond ? 
There is really no dispute as to them or their origin. For on innumer- 
able occasions he told the Afrikander Bond all about them inside the 
Assembly and on public platforms. As long ago as 1878, before 
the retrocession of the Transvaal, he said to Dr. Jameson, who was, and 
has ever been, the faithful recipient of Rhodes’s most private thoughts, 
that he intended “to have the whole unmarked country north of the 
Colony for England, and I know I can get it and develop it at 
present only by the co-operation of the Cape Dutch colonists, and I 
am perfectly willing to pay the price.” If Rhodes held those views 
two years before Mr. Gladstone reaped the bitter harvest of the 
Midlothian campaign of 1880, what occurred afterwards was calcu- 
lated to strengthen his belief in the means he had proposed to himself. 
With the disgraceful dismissal of Sir Bartle Frere and the humiliating 
capitulation of Downing Street, as Lord Cairns called it, the English 
party in the Cape Colony was as much shattered as was the Liberal 
party by Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule. On the other 
hand, the revolt of the Transvaal, which had been organised and 
engineered from Cape Colony, had called into existence the Afrikander 
Bond, which practically united Dutchmen in the Colonies and the 
Republics. Its first ideal was a United South Africa under its own 
flag. This proposition was set forth in the official programme of the 
Bond. A year or two after its foundation the Bond came under the 
control of the most astute politician the Dutch have yet produced. 
Mr. Hofmeyr was very far-sighted ; he realised that the time had not 
yet come, if it ever was to come, for shaking off the Imperial yoke, 
which rested very lightly upon Afrikander shoulders. There was 
much to be done in the way of development and expansion, both by 
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the Colony and the Republics, which could not be accomplished with- 
out the assistance of British capital. It was a characteristically 
“slim ” idea which probably influenced Mr. Hofmeyr’s mind, that if 
the Afrikanders—by which term was always meant the Dutch 
majority—were determined to set up a house of their own, it would 
be more profitable and more prudent to defer the repudiation of the 
rent until the landlord had been inveigled into furnishing it from 
attic to basement. Moreover, Mr. Hofmeyr realised that if the 
British caretaker was prematurely evicted, a German bailiff would be 
promptly installed and not so easily got rid of. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
policy, therefore, was to secure the sole use of South Africa for 
the Afrikanders without parting with the protection which Great 
Britain alone could afford to her harbours and seaboard. The Dutch 
were to have the exclusive right of shooting over the preserves, and 
England was to be paid a modest wage, with a residence thrown in, to 
protect the game against German poachers. It was a pretty plan, 
and in the earlier stages of its evolution it suited Rhodes’s policy, 
which had a very different end in view. He therefore struck 
a bargain with Mr. Hofmeyr, in which he agreed to promote the 
ultra-conservative domestic policy of the Afrikanders, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr guaranteed at least the neutrality of the Bond, while Rhodes 
pursued his policy of keeping open the North. There were times 
when Mr. Hofmeyr himself found the greatest difficulty in keeping 
his part of the bargain. For instance, the Afrikander Bond was 
bitterly opposed to extending the railway beyond Kimberley, and 
endeavoured to insist that if it went northward from that point of 
all, it should be constructed through Transvaal territory. However, 
that and other difficulties were overcome until a stage of their joint 
journey was reached where the roads parted, and where the choice of 
the ultimate goal must be made. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond made 
no secret of their destination. 

The die was cast and Rhodes improvidently crossed the Rubicon, 
or, in other words, embarked upon the policy which culminated in the 
Raid ; but it can never be said that at any time during his connection 
with the Bond he ever disguised his real objective. As early as 
1883 he told them in the Cape Assembly: “I believe in a United 
States of South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire.” ‘Two 
years later, in the same place, he told Mr. Hofmeyr to his face that 
he had “ no bait that could tempt me.” But the most characteristic 
and daring enunciation of his views was made at Kimberley, when he 
had become Prime Minister by grace, as it were, of the Afrikander 
Bond :— 


** It is customary,” he said, “ to speak of a United South Africa as possible with- 
in the near future. If we mean a complete union with the same flag I see very 
serious difficulties. T know myself that I am not prepared at any time to forfeit 
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my flag... . If I have to forfeit my flag, what have I left? If you take away 
my flag you take away everything. Holding these views, I can feel some respect 
for the neighbouring States, where men have been born under Republican institu- 
tions and with Republican feelings. When I speak of a South African union I 
mean that we may attain perfect free trade as to our own commodities, perfect and 
complete internal railway communication, and a general customs union stretching 
from Delagoa Bay to Walfisch Bay, and if our statesmen should attain to that I 
say they will have attained a good work.”’ 


A year later, on March 30, 1891, the Annual Congress of the 
Afrikander Bond was held at Kimberley. There Mr. Rhodes took 
an opportunity of impressing upon the Bond what ought to be, rather 
than what was, the goal of their ambitions. 


‘*The principle,’’ he said, “ must be recognised in the Old Country that the 
people bred and born in this Colony and descended from those who existed in 
this country many generations ago, are much better capable of dealing with the 
various matters that arise than people who have to dictate 7,000 miles away. 
Now that is the principle of the Afrikander Bond. There may be some of you 
who think that the relations of the Empire must be altered and that separation 
must take place in time. That I will not discuss just now, but I have a hope 
that under the principle of self-government we may long remain a portion of the 
British Empire, enjoying special advantages under a differential rate.”’ 


The peroration to this speech, made, be it remembered, in the 
presence of an organisation saturated with anti-English prejudices, 
discloses the hope which Rhodes entertained for the union of South 
Africa, and the means which he believed would effect it on a peaceable 
basis. 


‘As a Cape Colonist,” he said, “I hope to make Cape Town the centre of South 
Africa. I ask you again, as representatives of the Afrikander Bond, to assist me 
in carrying out that idea. I have stated to you to-night my policy ; and I have 
learnt one habit in life, which is, whenever you make a public statement never to 
depart from it. You can accept from me to-night that I think now what I thought 
nine years ago, and what shall be my thought in the future.... Let us 
accept jointly the idea that the most complete internal self-government is what 
we are both aiming at. That self-government means that in every question in 
connection with this country, we shall decide, and we alone. I think that pro- 
position will meet your views. If you desire the cordial and intense co- 
operation of the English section of this country let us unite and be of one mind 
on this question of self-government. Remember that we have been trained at 
home ; we have our history and our nation to look back upon, and we believe 
that, with your help, it is possible to obtain that union, fulfilling in every respect 
your ideas of self-government, and yet you will not be asking us to forfeit our full 
loyalty and feeling of devotion to the Mother Country.” 


The effect of that speech upon public opinion, both in South 
Africa and London, is reflected in the next speech made by Rhodes in 
that hotbed of Afrikanderdom, the Paarl. 


‘* T defy anyone,” he said, “to make a speech as Prime Minister in this Colony 
without hurting the feelings of someone. I was reflecting only to-day that the 
Cape Times had thought it worth while to spend a couple of hundred pounds on a 
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cable from England, giving a criticism from the London Times on my speech at 
Kimberley: and when I read that criticism I discovered that the English people 
were not satisfied with me. They think that I am too Afrikander. ThenI have 
just received a Free State Express, in which Mr. Borckenhagen slates me in the 
most fearful language because [am too much an Englishman. I mention this to 
show you the difficulty in which one is placed, but I do feel that I am steering the 
right course between Jingoism on the one side and sensitive feeling on the other, 
if I confine myself to stating what is the policy of the people of Cape Colony.” 

There was nothing novel in Rhodes’s solution of the South 
African problem. That problem has always been, and is, to consoli- 
date and unite the whole of a vast sub-continent divided by purely 
artificial boundaries deriving no warrant from the facts of geography 
or the doctrines of economy or politics. The simplest, the safest, 
and the most effective method was to bring about a fusion of the 
two White races such as would enable them to live together on 
terms of perfect equality and in complete union under the protection 
of the British flag. Every intelligent Governor sent to preside over 
the Cape Colony had recommended this simple expedient. D’Urban, 
Grey, and Bartle Frere had, by preaching and practice, endeavoured 
to attain this end. Rhodes was in a better position than any of 
them to carry out this policy if it was practicable. He could con- 
trol Parliament as no Governor could. As a Colonist he could ap- 
peal to Colonial sentiment more naturally than was possible for the 
most capable Englishman sent as Governor for a period of five or six 
years. As a genuine friend of and sympathiser with the Dutch he 
could handle Dutch sensitiveness and Dutch prejudices as no English- 
man before or after him has been in a position todo. If the policy 
of conciliation and fusion broke down in his hands it broke down 
because it was inherently an impossible policy. The extreme Dutch, 
who were represented by the Afrikander Bond, were ready to accept 
at Rhodes’s hands as much as he, consistently with his devotion to 
the British flag, was ready to give them. But at the back of 
their minds, sometimes dormant but never extinct, was the determi- 
nation to establish a Dutch United South Africa from which British 
ideas of government and progress and economics and social life 
should be absolutely excluded. The struggle for race ascendancy 
was not begun by the English, it was entirely the work of the 
Dutch. There was truth in his remark made fifteen months before 
the war with regard to the Dutch organ, Ons Land, when he said :— 

“T am sorry that the gentleman who directs and inspires it (Mr. Hofmeyr) 
should be able to do that which provokes race feeling and bitterness, which does 
not promote the union of Africa or the prosperity of this Colony.” 

The great mistake which Rhodes made was, that from the beginning 
almost to the end he under-estimated the depth and the bitterness of 
Dutch antipathy to British ideas. In the speech from which I have 
just quoted he gives an illustration of that sanguine diagnosis. 
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‘If I thought,” he said, ‘‘ that Ons Land represented the feeling of those 

8 I g 
people (the Dutch) it would be a bad time for this country, but I am perfectly 
sure it does not, and I am sure that this little gang in Camp Street (that is the 
Commissie Van Toesicht or Secret Executive of the Bond) are terrorising the 
country. If you returna non-Progressive Party or an Ons Land Party, or a 
Hofmeyr Party, they will never consent te union because they are afraid to lose 
the oligarchical domination which exists here and in the Transvaal, which is out 
of sympathy entirely with Republican ideas and Imperial ideas, and which 
preaches that the government of a few shall run the State.” 


For fourteen years Rhodes, with that infinite patience which 
characterised him, endeavoured to carry out the policy of conciliation 
and fusion. It was not till he found that it was to Krugerism and 
not to Rhodesism that the bulk of the Dutch colonists in South Africa 
looked for inspiration, that he broke the futile alliance with the 
Afrikander Bond. 

I have given extracts from Rhodes’s public speeches at some 
length because his relations with the Afrikander Bond have been 
either innocently or perversely misunderstood in this country. What 
he said upon the public platform tallied in spirit, and generally 
in letter, with the substance of his private conversations. 
Whatever was in his mind he did not hesitate to say it, whether 
téte-d-téte with a companion in his library or at a political meeting or 
in Parliament. Most people will remember the excitement and 
affected indignation aroused by his reference to the ‘ unctuous 
rectitude ” of his fellow countrymen. Not many know the sequel. 
Some of his more timorous friends in England actually sent emissaries 
to meet him at Madeira, and to beg him to state that the expression 
attributed to him was due to a reporter’s mistake, and that what he 
really said was “anxious” and not “ unctuous rectitude.” ‘ Not 
at all,”’ said Rhodes; ‘I said ‘ unctuous ’ and I mean ‘ unctuous,’ and 
I shall stick to ‘ unctuous.’ ”’ 

The virtual breach with the Bond was followed by the policy which 
culminated in the Raid. With the moral and political aspect of 
that disastrous blunder I cannot deal here, though I am treating it 
at some length in a book on Lord Milner and South Africa, which is 
now passing through the press. Even there, however, I am not in a 
position to state the whole of the facts as they are known to me, 
though I must say here, as I say in my book, that amongst the reserved 
facts there is no shade or shadow of evidence of any complicity of the 
Colonial Office in the Raid.. There are, however, facts which will be 
made known in due time which throw a new light not perhaps so much 
upon the politico-ethical side of the question as upon the prospects 
of an attempt to depose President Kruger as they presented them- 
selves to Rhodes. Personally I should say that the plan or con- 
spiracy, or whatever it is to be called, as at first conceived, had 
in it elements of success, and, to use a sporting phrase, a shade 
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of odds might have been laid upon pulling off the event. However, 
the plot as executed differed in every essential particular from the 
plot as it was designed, and so it came to utter and inevitable grief. 
One thing must be borne in mind, and that is that Rhodes’s 
obstinate insistence upon the acceptance of the British flag con- 
tributed as much as anything else, if not more, to the fiasco which 
resulted. 


Rhodes the man might be almost inferred from Rhodes the 
politician. He accumulated great wealth with the sole object of 
securing a prize which was in no true sense a personal one. How many 
millions he possessed I do not know,’ but I am quite certain that on 
the gratification of his own wants he never spent a thousand a year. 
He hated ostentation and lived with the utmost simplicity. On 
Groot Schuur he lavished an inordinate sum of money, but Groot 
Schuur he embellished far more for the public than for himself. He 
made it as perfect a model of Dutch domestic architecture as he could, 
and he filled it with the finest specimens of the best Dutch workmanship 
that money could buy. But with the exception of his bedroom, his 
billiard room and his library, the public of Cape Town owned Groot 
Schuur as completely as its master. It is known that he has left it 
and its beautiful grounds in trust for the public. The little dwelling- 
house at Muizenberg where he died was one of three simple cottages 
he acquired in order that in the heat of summer he might run down 
with his friends from Cape Town to get a whiff of sea air. The 
Cockney tripper to Ramsgate or Margate would have turned up his 
nose at the humble accommodation afforded, and would not have been 
extravagant in his praises of what the reporters call the cuisine. 
Rhodes, to tell the truth, cared very little what he ate or what 
he drank or wherewithal he was clothed.” House and clothes and food 
were indispensable necessaries which Rhodes could never imagine a 
sensible man worrying about. He was so absorbed in one object 


(1) Written before the contents of the will was published. The amount is about 
£6,000,000 ** face value.”’ 

(2) On this last point I had an amusing illustration when I returned from South 
Africa at the close of the year 1900. Mr. Rhodes’s tailors and my own are one and the 
same, and for the same reason. They had been our tailors when we were under- 
graduates, and we have been their customers ever since. Needing to replenish my own 
wardrobe, I went to the shop, and seeing an autograph letter of Mr. Rhodes’s on the 
wall, I remarked incidentally that I had left him only three weeks ago. ‘‘ Then,”’ said 
the manager, ‘‘ you can, perhaps, tell me what clothes he wants, for we have just 
received an order for six suits of clothes without any instructions as to material, or 
whether they are for summer or winter wear.’’ ‘‘ Well,” I replied, ‘‘ you had better 
send him a new dress suit, for I imagine he wants one, and as for the rest, I should divide 
them as equally as possible between winter and summer, for they have only two 
seasons.” ‘* He is an unsatisfactory customer,’’ said the manager, ‘‘ for even when he 
is in England he won't allow us to try on his clothes. The only exception he made was 
when he had a frock-coat built because he was about to pay a visit to the Queen, and 

hen he would only give us five minutes, and was awfully cross the whole time.”’ 
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that he regarded most of the other things for which men sigh 
as so many inevitable interruptions to his own work. In the 
pursuance of that object he neither spared himself nor his money, 
and he expected everybody around him to take exactly the same 
view of life as he did. He was not, therefore, a very comfortable 
chief to work for. If any promising young subordinate contem- 
plated matrimony he took it as a personal offence,’ and could not 
for the life of him understand why a man should bother himself 
about anything but Rhodes’s work. This absorption in one idea 
made him exceedingly imperious and resentful of criticism or 
opposition. He thought that what he lived for was good enough 
for anyone else to live for, and if you were not working with 
him or for him he had, as the Americans say, no use for you. 
Occasional relaxation was essential to the tautness of the bowstring. 
Otherwise he would never have unbent his bow or allowed anyone 
else to do so. He was not as a rule a good judge of men. At 
different times he really believed that the late Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett and Mr. W. T. Stead were serious factors in English 
politics. He was intensely interested in classical art, especially 
architecture, and in classical literature. I am, however, persuaded 
that in them both he was always seeking for ideas and inspirations 
to be applied to the particular case of South Africa. I wish I could 
repeat in faithful form a conversation on the subject of Pericles I 
had with him soon after he had been at Athens. He held forth with 
great insight and appreciation upon the grandeur of Greek art, and 
“that is the way,” he concluded, “ that fellow Pericles taught those 
lazy, indolent Athenians to believe in Empire.” 

I could cite innumerable instances to show how the one great idea 
which occupied Rhodes’s whole being was always the finishing point 
of any conversation, no matter the subject with which it started. A 
great man possessed by one great idea is naturally devoid of many, or 
perhaps I should say of most, of the minor qualities which earn men 
popularity. No one, for example, would say that Rhodes was amiable. 
That pleasant but rather tepid endowment implies at least the 
capacity for sympathy with other people’s views, ideas, and aspirations. 
But when a man has only one view, one idea, and one aspiration, it is 
impossible for him to take, even if he affects, a sympathetic interest 
in the affairs of other people. Many people are in the habit of 
saying that Mr. Rhodes had no human kindliness ;? that he was, to use 

(1) Much nonsense has been talked and written about Rhodes being a woman-hater. 
He liked talking with intelligent women who were interested in his work, and enjoyed 
their society though he rarely sought it. "Women were not indispensable to him, that 
isall. He took the Pauline view of matrimony without St. Paul’s qualifications. 

(2) If one had not ceased to wonder at anything the Pro-Boers have done or left 


undone there would be room for astonishment at their failure to criticise certain 
omissions from Rhodes’s will. He has left nothing to philanthropic charities, such as 
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an expression I have heard in connection with him, “ devoid of 
bowels.” Again I say that a man self-concentrated on one absorbing 
idea is apt to disregard everything which does not tend to promote 
that idea, and to brush out of his path anything which threatens to 
hinder its realisation. I am quite certain that Mr. Rhodes did not 
love his enemies, and that he liked them still less. The sort of 
compassion which he was capable of feeling for them was a detached 
intellectual pity such as he felt for himself when one of his great 
plans miscarried. At the best it was the sort of pity which he 
extended to Paul Kruger when he knew that he had foiled the 
President’s designs of blocking the way to the north. 


‘**T do not think,” he said in a speech made in the Cape House in July, 1888, 
“any honourable Members should consider this question as one of our being 
dictated to by the Transvaal when they think of what that man Paul Kruger has 
lost in his efforts to realise his dream of a Republic for his people and his people 
alone. I regard him as one of the most remarkable men in South Africa who has 
been singularly unfortunate. When I remember that Paul Kruger had not a sixpence 
in his treasury when his object was to extend his country over the whole northern 
interior, when I see him sitting in Pretoria with Bechuanaland gone, and other 
lands around him gone from his grasp, and, last of all, when he, with his whole 
idea of a pastoral Republic,finds that idea vanishing, and that he is likely to have 
to deal with 100,000 diggers who must be entirely out of sympathy and touch 
with him, I pity the man. When I see a man starting and continuing with one 
object, and utterly failing in that object, I cannot help pitying him. I know 
very well that he has been willing to sacrifice anything to gain that object of his. 
If you think it out it has been a most remarkable thing that, not content with 
recovering his country, he wished to obtain the whole interior. His intention was 
to obtain the whole interior for a population of his own, and he has been defeated 
in his object.” 

One cannot read these words without feeling that there was under- 
lying the expression of sympathy the sort of triumph which induced 
Baxter to say, when he watched a criminal being led to execution, 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes Richard Baxter.” Rhodes felt 
for such of his adversaries as he vanquished much the same kind of 
compassion as the knight who had gained the prize at the tournament 
might have felt for the rivals he had overthrown. Rhodes was wholly 
free from that canting affectation of magnanimity which causes men 
to profess sorrow for the discomfiture of their foes. Nobody who 
ever championed a cause he believed to be true was really sorry for 
the defeat he had inflicted upon the advocates of what he believed to 
be wrong. The softness of his nature, if there was any softness in 
that will of steel, Rhodes as carefully concealed as a knight would the 
weak joints in his harness. As a great writer once said to me, “ It 
hospitals and the like, nor has he attempted to make any provision for the “‘ submerged 
tenth.’’ Asa matter of fact Rhodes sympathised with all charitable efforts but would 
not devote his fortune to their promotion. ‘‘I am coucerned,’’ he would have said, 


‘* solely for the future of England, and that future will rest in the hands of men sound 
in body and mind, coming of good stock and most liberally educated.’’ 
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is a pity that so-and-so always depicts his heroes as if they were 
women. The suppressed tear and the occasional falter in speech at 
moments of very high pressure, are just the weaknesses the hero desires 
to conceal, and why should his biographer go out of his way to call 
attention to them?” One little incident, however, I must record, 
though I think it has been mentioned before, to show that carefully 
concealed beneath the surface there was running a strong stream of 
human affection. When Groot Schuur was burnt down, Rhodes was 
in bad health somewhere up in Northern Rhodesia. The adminis- 
trator who had received the news communicated it to Rhodes as 
follows :— 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Rhodes, I have some very bad news for you.” 

“ What is it? ” said Rhodes. 

“ Groot Schuur has been burnt down, and I am afraid most of its 
contents are destroyed.” 

“Thank God!” said Rhodes, “I thought you were going to tell 
me that Jameson was dead.” 

Dr. Jameson at that time was seriously ill in prison, to which he 
had been consigned for his share in the Raid. But I doubt if many 
who associated with Rhodes could quote half-a-dozen similar out- 
bursts. He disliked emotion and sentimentality and gush, and all 
those outward manifestations of feeling which seem to be recom- 
mendations with a large number of the effeminate guides of the 
twentieth century. To cant and hypocrisy he was hostile to, and 
beyond, the verge of brutality. Was Rhodes an utterly selfish man ? 
The answer must depend upon the exact meaning the questioner assigns 
to selfishness. If to devote your whole life, to sacrifice all that 
men call pleasure and most of what men mean by ambition, to sub- 
ordinate every feeling and every action to one end, and that not a 
personal one, is unselfishness, then Rhodes must be reckoned as 
amongst the most unselfish of great men. If, on the other hand, 
unselfishness is interpreted as meaning a tender and constant regard 
for the happiness and comfort and feelings of those about us or of 
those of our immediate day and generation, then Rhodes must be 
accounted positively and even callously selfish. He did not spare 
himself, and he did not spare others. He sacrificed what I may call 
the narrow and immediate altruism to the wider and the more 
remote. In one sense, at any rate, it might be said of Rhodes, 
that his kingdom was not of this world, if by this world we mean 
those actually living, moving, und having their being in it. 

Nor do I think that he was much concerned for the concrete happi- 
ness of the individuals yet unborn for whom he was preparing the 
future. His political creed —if I may so describe it — was 
Positivism limited to British humanity. It was of the England of 
the future that he was always thinking and for which he laboured and 
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suffered and fought. It may have been a wrong ideal, but who shall 
say that it was a bad one or deny that it was a great one? If my 
assumptions are granted I am not concerned to discuss the question of 
the morality of the means which Rhodes adopted to secure his ends. 
The whole history of the comparatively few great men the world has 
known, renders that task unnecessary. ‘lhe shortcomings and even 
the vices of the most applauded of “cosmic” heroes would, if exhibited 
by individuals, justify their exclusion from the society of decent men. 
Who would defend the character of Frederick the Great if he had 
been plain Herr Schmidt in a little Brandenburg municipality ? 


Let me quote a couple of paragraphs from Carlyle on his chiefest 
hero :— 


“ He well knew himself to be dying; but some think, expected that the end 
might be a little farther off. There isa grand simplicity of stoicism in him, 
coming as if by nature or by long second nature, finely unconscious of itself and 
finding nothing of peculiar in this new trial laid on him. From of old, life has 
been infinitely contemptible to him. In death I think he has neither Fear nor 
Hope. Atheism truly he never could abide; to him, as to all of us, it was flatly 
inconceivable that intellect, moral emotion, could have been put into him by an 
Entity that had none of its own. But there pretty much his Theism seems to 
have stopped. Instinctively, too, he believed, no man more firmly, that Right 
alone has ultimately any strength in this world ; ultimately, yes—but for him 
and his poor brief interests what good was it? Hope for himself in Divine 
Justice, in Divine Providence, I think he had not practically any ; that the un- 
fathomable Demiurgus should concern himself with such a set of paltry, ill-given 
animalcules as one’s self and mankind are, this also, as we have often noticed 
is, in the main, incredible to him. 

“‘ A sad Creed this of the King’s ; he had to do his duty without fee or reward. 
Yes, reader, and what is well worth your attention, you will have difficulty to 
find in the annals of any Creed a King or man who stood more faithfully to his 
duty, and to his last hour alone concerned himself with doing that. To poor 
Friedrich that was all the law and all the prophets ; and I must recommend you 
to surpass him if you, by good luck, have a better copy of these inestimable 
Documents. Inarticulate notions, fancies, transient aspirations, he might have in 
the background of his mind. One day, sitting for a while out of doors, gazing 
into the sun, he was heard to murmur, ‘ Perhaps I shall be nearer thee soon,’ 
and, indeed, nobody knows what his thoughts were in these final months. There 
is traceable only a complete superiority to fear and hope; in parts, too, are 
half glimpses of a great, motionless, interior lake of sorrow, sadder than any tears 
or complainings which are altogether wanting to it.” 


It is not good to judge any man, but if we are called upon to 
judge great men we must judge them by the standard of great men, 
and not by that we apply to the life and conduct of the men and 
women whom we jostle in the streets. Before the law all men are 
equal, but not at the bar of history. ‘That tribunal at any rate has 
never assumed, in those brought up to judgment, an equality which 
is repugnant to our moral sense as well as to our intellect. It is of 
course open to the advocatus diaboli to plead that a particular personage 


cannot be included in the category of great men. That is a point of 
VOL, LXXI. N.S. 3K 
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fact upon which the jury of history must make its finding. The 
point of law in the court of history is that the great man, when he 
has proved his title so to be designated, is exempt from the test of 
the ordinary rules of social and political morality. To such a one 
the gnats and camels are of equal magnitude or of equal infinitesi- 
mality and are equally to be swallowed. So history has judged all 
the great men of the past in all ages and in all climes. There is 
hardly a brilliant name in the long Roll of Honour which would be 
found there if the pettier standards of the lower morality had been 
invoked to determine its inclusion or its exclusion. More than 
that, amongst the highest of the bearers of these great names were 
men who, arraigned before the criminal courts of their respective 
countries, would have ended their days on the gallows or in the 
dungeons. I make no claim for Cecil Rhodes that he was a good 
man in the usually accepted sense of the term. I do claim that he 
was a great man, and a very great man, and that as such he must be 
tried by the standards we apply to his equals in the court of history. 
And Englishmen, at any rate, in forming their judgment of Rhodes’s 
character and career will incline to the side of approbation if for no 
other reason than because he devoted all his life and all his energy, 
all his powerful intellect and wonderful will, all his virtues and, if 
you like, all his vices, to the promotion of what he held with an 
unwavering and unqualified belief to be the cause of England. 


When the above was written I had not seen the Rhodes will, 
though from fragmentary interpolations in his wide-ranging con- 
versations, as I have said, I could have framed, and did in my own 
mind frame, a pretty accurate estimate of the spirit of this testament. 
About the place of his burial and the simple nature of his epitaph 
there could be no doubt whatever, for he constantly referred to it six 
or seven years ago, when there was no prospect of an early death. 
There was, however, a little significance in his instruction as to the 
exact wording of the inscription on his tomb. He never made any 
secret of the legitimate satisfaction which his Privy Councillorship 
and his Doctorship in Civil Law gave him. They were probably, 
almost certainly, the only kind of “honours” that Rhodes would 
have accepted, because he held them to be Imperial and not personal 
distinction. But so ostentatiously averse was he from any form of 
ostentation that he settled the problem which might have troubled 
his executors by limiting his description to his surname and Christian 
names. Another notable fact with regard to his creation of a Val- 
halla is a slight alteration in his methods of selecting persons worthy 
of sepulture there. In 1895 he told me of this idea of his almost 
exactly in the words in which it appears in the will, but with this 
difference : his plan then was that the choice should rest with a two- 
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thirds vote of the /anded proprictors of South Africa. He went on to 
use language with regard to the esteem in which he held the much- 
abused class of landlords everywhere, which finds expression in the 
codicil to his will :— 


** And whereas, as I humbly believe that one of the secrets of England’s 
strength has been the existence of a class termed ‘the country landlords,’ who 
devote their efforts to the maintenance of those on their own property. And 
whereas this is my own experience. Now therefore I direct, ete.” 


The reason he gave me for this elimination of all other classes but 
landlords from the electorate for the Valhalla was curious and 
illuminating. He told me how during a recent visit to England 
he had stayed with an English country gentleman of very large 
estates. 


“I went about with him,” he said in effect—though I do not profess to be able 
to recall the exact wording of his sentences—‘ and I discovered that he knew the 
history and personal circumstances of every man, woman, and child upon his 
property. He was as well instructed in their pedigrees as themselves, and could 
tell you how long every tenant or even labourer had been connected with the 
estate, and what had happened to any of them in the course of their lives. From 
there I went on to a successful manufacturer, a man of high standing and benevo- 
lent disposition. He took me over his works and explained the machinery and 
the different improvements that had been made, with perfect familiarity with his 
subject, but, except as to the heads of departments, foremen and the like, he abso- 
lutely knew nothing whatever about the lives and conditions of his ‘ hands.’ 
Now,” he added, “ my manufacturing friend was a more progressive man, and 
probably a more capable than my landlord friend. Yet the very necessities 
of the latter’s position compelled him to discharge duties of the existence of 
which the other had no idea. The manufacturer built schools and endowed 
libraries, and received reports as to their management, but he never knew, or 
cared to know, what effect his philanthropy had upon the individual beneficiaries.” 


Another point has escaped the attention of many observers. When 
I was talking to him ten years ago at Groot Schuur (which, curiously 
enough, in his will he does not spell as it is spelt on his own note- 
paper’), his intention was to have left the house and gardens for a 
public park and museum, and as such it will remain until South Africa 
is federated. But his reason for destining it as the future home of 
Prime Ministers is not revealed. 

It is due, I believe, entirely to his fierce opposition to the removal 
of the capital of United South Africa from Cape Town. In 1900 I 
brought down on my head a tornado of his wrath by expressing an 
opinion that the ultimate metropolis of South Africa would be 
Bloemfontein. In vain I pleaded the lesson of history that it was 
wise to separate your political capital from the great commercial and 
financial centres. He would not listen to any argument, and for days 


(1) In one of the few scraps of letters I have from him he spells the Matoppos with 
only one ‘* p,’’ and so he always pronounced them. 
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after he would tell all and several in my presence that “ Miiller wants 
me to go to Bloemfontein. I won’t go to Bloemfontein. It’s a beastly, 
flat, uninteresting, uninspiring place.” He held, quite seriously, 
that the grandeur of Table Mountain and its surroundings—I think 
myself, by the way, they are the most beautiful of their kind in the 
world—would kindle the fire of imagination in the most phlegmatic 
Afrikander. All his own ideas, he said, had come to him in solitary 
rambles at the foot of the great mountain or in lonely rides in the 
uplands of Rhodesia. It was useless to point out to him that whether 
Mahomet went to the mountain, or whether the mountain went to 
Mahomet, it was only Mahomet that mattered. The sites of Athens 
and of Rome, and the works of art which had once adorned them, 
convinced him that external impressions had far more political and 
educational value than most people would allow. And so it came to 
pass that while it was no longer in his power to use his personal influ- 
ence in maintaining Cape Town as the capital of South Africa, he left 
after his death every possible inducement to budding Prime Ministers 
to take his view of the question. He talked a great deal on the subject 
of endowments, and asked me again and again whether I thought that 
money given to the University of Oxford as such would be usefully 
applied. I confessed that I had not a much higher opinion of the 
common-sense practical capacity of dons than Rhodes had himself, and 
I used to reply that the result of bequests to the University would be 
the establishment of a certain number of Chairs, not because they were 
wanted, but because somebody wanted them. At that time of course 
I had no reason to suppose that he was thinking of his own 
will. With regard to his scholarships he made some very shrewd 
observations :— 


‘A lot of young Colonials go to Oxford and Cambridge,” he said, ‘‘and come 
back with a certain anti-English feeling, imagining themselves to have been 
slighted because they were Colonials. That of course is all nonsense. I wasa 
Colonial, and I knew everybody I wanted to know and everybody who wanted to 
knew me. The explanation is that most of these youngsters go there on the 
strength of scholarships, and insufficient allowances, and are therefore practically 
confined to one set, that of men as poor as themselves, who use the University 
naturally and quite properly only as a stepping-stone to something else. They 
are quite right, but they don’t get what I call University education which is the 
education of rubbing shoulders with every kind of individual and class on 
absolutely equal terms; therefore a very poor man can never get the full value 
of an Oxford training.” 


I have added these few side-lights on Rhodes’s will because they 
seem to me to be of some intrinsic interest. The whole will, 
however, is at once the man himself and the index to the man’s 
character. In one sense, at any rate, Rhodes wasan artist. His greater 
inspirations came upon him in close and solitary intercourse with 
Nature. He contemplated rather than studied her, and learned 
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from his contemplation that the future is made for man, and not, as 
Mr. Kidd seems to think, that man is made for the future. And this, 
too, must have been his thought when he chose for himself the lonely 
resting-place in the Matoppos Hills. At present his bones lie in 
what is practically a wilderness, but he foresaw and provided for the 
time when that wilderness should blossom like the rose, ploughed and 
tilled and afforested by prosperous white men of his own race. The 
keynote to his life and policy is to be found in the parable of the old 
man planting oak trees which I have quoted above. ‘I have the 
imagination, and I know what the shade will be, and at any rate no 
one will ever alter those lines. I have laid my trees on certain lines ; 
I know that I cannot expect more than to see them beyond a shrub. 
but with me rest the conception and the shade and the glory.” 
E. B. Iwan-MU Er. 


Norgr.—The extracts from Rhodes's political speeches have been taken from (\c// 
Rhodes : His Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900. By ‘* Vindex.” (Chapman & Hall.) 
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Ir is, I suppose, a common experience that the friendships one 
contracts in later life, however much they may be based on common 
sympathies or common interests, seldom attain the same kind of 
intimacy as the friendships formed in the days when one was young 
and, so to speak, wore one’s heart upon one’s sleeve. The explanation is 
obvious enough. The years of wandering, of stress and storm, when 
for good or evil the character is formed, are unknown chapters of 
life to friends who have only come into close relations with each 
other at a more or less mature age. My friendship, if I may 
use the term, with Cecil Rhodes commenced at the time when 
we both had ceased to consider ourselves young, and, what is 
worse, had ceased to be considered young. Friendships so formed 
are apt to remain stationary. Your intimacy reaches a certain 
temperature, and there, as a rule, it stops. I always had the feeling 
that however long my acquaintance with Rhodes might last, I 
should never know much more about the man than I did when we 
first met. He was not so much reserved as reticent. To anyone 
who sympathised with his ideas, who took an interest in his schemes, 
and who could, he considered, be of service to him in advancing the 
projects he had at heart, he would talk freely and frankly about what 
he had achieved in the past, and still more about what he hoped 
to achieve in the future. But about himself, his own private career, 
his own personal relations, he was not, in as far as my experience 
went, fond of talking. Some years ago I was asked to write a 
memoir of Rhodes for a series called, if I remember rightly, “‘ The 
Statesmen of to-day.” In connection with this proposal which, in 
the end, I did not see my way to accept, I asked Rhodes if he could 
give me any information about his early life. The only item he was 
able, or perhaps willing, to provide me with was that he had been 
educated at the Bishop’s Stortford Grammar School. 

Looking back on the past, and recalling the many conversations I 
have had with the dead statesman, the subject of our talk seems to 
me to have mainly consisted in the recital of the methods by which 
he had secured the triumph of his ideas, in the discussion of his 
projects for the establishment of an united South African Confedera- 
tion under the flag of England, and in explanations of the feasibility 
of the great Cape to Cairo railway, which, after his resignation 
of the Cape Premiership, occupied his mind almost to the exclu- 
sion of other matters. As the background of all those conversations 
I seem, in my mind’s eye, to see the hall of the Civil Service 
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Club of Cape Town, the balcony of the Kimberley Club, or the 
sombre suite of rooms in the Burlington Hotel, which Rhodes always 
occupied when in London, and to which he clung with a sort of cat-like 
fidelity. To me personally it is difficult to associate Rhodes with the 
idea of a home. I never had the pleasure of seeing him at Groote 
Schuur, where he had built himself a house, the only residence of his 
own that, I believe, he ever occupied after he had first left England as 
a lad to seek health, and find a fortune in South Africa. His South 
African friends tell me he was personally attached to the dwelling in 
question ; and from my recollection of the place, when it was the 
summer residence of the late Lord Loch, then Governor of the Cape 
Colony, I can understand that it was an abode to which its owner 
might easily become attached. I suspect myself, however, that the 
personal care and attention which Rhodes devoted to its construction 
and adornment was due rather to his intention of leaving Groote 
Schuur as a legacy to the city destined, in his belief, to be the 
future capital of an united British South Africa than to any per- 
sonal gratification he derived from its luxuries and comforts. 
Rhodes, as I knew him, was always on the move, always busy with 
endless interviews, meetings, boards and appointments, always occu- 
pied and yet never in a hurry. I can hardly fancy his ever sitting 
down to read a book at his leisure, unless it bore somehow on the 
subject of his work-a-day thoughts. Probably the knowledge of the 
frail tenure on which his life hung may have impressed him with 
the necessity of subordinating every other consideration to the pro- 
secution of what he regarded as the task imposed upon himself, and 
with which he had got to get as forward as possible before the 
summons came for the termination of his career: but I should doubt 
greatly whether he had any great aptitude for letters or love of 
reading for reading’s sake. A man of thought and action and not 
a student, still less a scholar. Oxford has a peculiar art of putting 
a stamp of her own upon her pupils, but of this stamp in Rhodes I, 
personally, could never discover any trace whatever. Indeed, if I 
had been told that Rhodes had studied at one of our two great 
English Universities, and had been asked to guess whether he had been 
at Oxford or Cambridge, I should infallibly have decided in favour of 
the latter. If my acquaintance with Rhodes had been exclusively 
limited to my many interviews with him in South Africa and 
London, [ should have realised to the full his power of mind, his 
strength of character, his loftiness of purpose, but I should have 
failed to realise the curious fascination he exercised over his inti- 
mates, if I had not seen him in Egypt under circumstances more 
favourable to the display of his personal characteristics. 

I do not know any place in the world where our fellow countrymen 
and countrywomen make acquaintance with one another so pleasantly 
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and so readily as in Cairo. Everybody there—I am speaking of the 
ordinary British visitors—has no work to do except to bask in the sun- 
shine, to visit the sights of that wondrous city and to enjoy the spec- 
tacle of oriental life as lived in the open air, always the same and yet, 
to European eyes, always new with a novelty that never fades. The 
British officials, zealous as they are in the discharge of their duties, 
take life far more easily than their colleagues at home, and somehow or 
other never fail to find time for the lazy loitering recreations which 
Egypt provides so bountifully for the foreign sojourners on her soil. 
Moreover, the whole atmosphere, moral as well as material, of Egypt 
in general, and of Cairo in particular, is fatal to exuberant energy or 
to hurry of any kind. Even Cecil Rhodes himself was not impervious 
to the genius Joci and appreciated, when in Egypt, the charm of 
laziness than I suspect he ever did at any other period of his 
career. 

Of course, to take life easily is not an art to be acquired rapidly, 
especially when the days of youth are past and gone; and it follows 
that all I say as to Rhodes’s disposition to let things slide, in as far as 
active work was concerned, during his recent visits to Egypt, must be 
taken relatively. Judged by the ordinary European standard he did 
a full day’s work while he supposed himself to be having a holiday. 
He was constantly receiving telegrams about business matters, which 
required deciphering, considering, answering, and then reconverting 
the answers into cypher. I remember once going into his rooms at the 
Savoy Hotel in Cairo—the millionaire’s suite was the name it went 
by—and finding him annoyed at having had a long cable on some 
financial affairs which he said had taken him all the morning to work 
out. ‘I have wired back to our friends,’’? he remarked, “ always 
to telegraph to me in future in plain English. All my experience 
has taught me that if you wish to keep anything really secret the 
best way to do so is to have it called out by the town-crier.” I 
believe, to a great extent, he acted upon this theory. I have often 
seen his sitting-room in London and elsewhere covered with letters, 
reports and documents, many of which were of a confidential character, 
and of which any of the various sorts and conditions of men who 
passed all day long through his rooms might easily have taken 
cognizance. Of diplomacy, whether in public or in private life, he 
took but small account ; and in this, as indeed in all other respects, 
he was British to the backbone. Then, too, while in Egypt, he never 
lost an opportunity of conversing with, and, if possible, influencing 
men who he believed could give him information or assistance which 
might be of service to him in the prosecution of his South African 
enterprises. I doubt whether he took a very keen interest in the so- 
called Egyptian question. With his natural faculty of seizing the 
bottom facts of a case, he saw that so long as we occupied Egypt with 
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our troops England was master of the situation; and he attached 
comparatively slight importance to the manner in which we exercised 
our ascendency. Indeed, I fancy he somewhat underrated the value 
of the reforms introduced under British officialdom. The man who 
brought the Matabele insurrection to an end by going unarmed and 
defenceless into the Kaffir camp, carrying his life in his hands, could 
hardly be expected to appreciate the policy of leaving all International 
questions concerning Egypt to be settled, if at all, by the efflux of 
time. 

Nor do I think that the history of Egypt, or the monuments, 
which remain as relics of its bygone grandeur, came home so much 
to Rhodes as they do to many visitors of far inferior intelligence and 
mental vigour. It was his nature to live in the present rather than 
in the past; and the aspect of Egypt which interested him most was 
the marvellous productive power of the country, a power due, in the 
first instance, to the annual Nile flood, utilised as it has been for any 
number of centuries by the manual labour of the native population. 
The dam at Assouan and the Barrage below Cairo were things which 
appealed to his imagination far more than the Pyramids, or the 
Tombs of the Kings. After his first visit to the Pyramids what 
seemed to me to have struck him most was not their colossal size or 
the mystery of their origin, or the thoughts, faith, or ideas which the 
erection of these huge piles was designed to perpetuate, but the ques- 
tion how such masses of masonry could ever have been raised to such 
a height with the use of such machinery as is supposed to have been 
at the disposal of the Pharaohs. Moreover, irrigation was always 
one of Rhodes’s hobbies. He never would admit that the Veldt might 
not be rendered a source of riverain fertilisation, scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to that of the Nile. Some dozen years ago he had con- 
ceived a project for irrigating the so-called Barkly peninsula, a vast 
triangle of land, by a canal leaving the Vaal about Fourteen 
Streams and re-entering it somewhere near Barkly West. He 
had spent a considerable sum of money in the preliminary 
surveys, and had finally to abandon the idea owing to the estimated 
cost of the work leaving no possible margin of profit, but he contended 
that the estimates were erroneous, and I understood from him that 
he intended to expend a very large amount on irrigation works in 
South Africa after peace was restored, under the belief that water 
was the great desideratum of the Veldt, and that what was possible 
in the north of Africa was equally possible in the south. It was not 
in Rhodes’s nature to give up lightly any project he had once formed ; 
and there were special reasons why he should have attached impor- 
tance to the development by irrigation of the Barkly West 
peninsula. It was by that constituency he had first been returned 
to the Cape Parliament, and up to the date of his death he continued 
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to be their representative. Apart from political considerations, the 
sometime capital of Griqualand West, which had been dispossessed 
of its prosperity by the growth of Kimberley, and which has a 
certain charm of its own, lying, as it does, on the high cliffs over- 
hanging the Vaal river in the most beautiful part of its tortuous 
channel, appealed not only to Rhodes’s personal memories, but to the 
sentimental side of his character. It so happened that friends of 
mine were interested in certain farms near Barkly West, which, in 
common with the rest of the peninsula, had become practically worth- 
less owing to the absence of water. Curiously enough, on the last 
occasion on which I ever saw him, Rhodes alluded to this fact, of 
which I hardly thought he was cognizant, and suddenly remarked in 
the course of conversation: “If ever we can get the Barkly West 
district irrigated, the land will be converted from sour veldt into 
fertile veldt, and then your farms of Good Hope and Bad Hope will 
become of agricultural value.” 

I only mention this incident because it illustrates the interest 
Rhodes took in all irrigation schemes, and also explains why the 
Barrage formed at the point where the Damietta and Rosetta branches 
part company on their way to the Mediterranean should have been 
the spot in all Egypt which appealed most strongly to his imagina- 
tion. I am convinced if you asked any hundred educated and 
intelligent visitors to Egypt what were the sights which had impressed 
them most strongly during their sojourn, there is scarcely one who 
would include the Barrage amidst the number. It is a quite modern 
work, entirely devoid of the massive grandeur which attaches to the 
colossal structure of the Assouandam. It was constructed by French 
engineers in the early ‘sixties, and consisted of walls erected on 
foundations sunk deep in the sand, in whose sides there were sluice 
gates which are left open during the low Nile and closed during the 
flood. When, however, the gates were first closed on the inauguration 
of the dam, it was discovered that the pressure of the vast mass of 
water was undermining the foundations, and the gates had to be 
opened in hot haste to save the whole structure from being swept away. 
For some years the gates were left unclosed. The estimated cost of 
its reconstruction, so as to render it serviceable, was reckoned likely to 
exceed a million sterling,and the Barrage would have been pulled down 
long ago if the cost of removing such a mass of masonry had not out- 
balanced any advantage accruing from the removal of what was then 
regarded as an useless obstruction. After the British occupation 
Colonel Scott Moncrieff, who had charge of the irrigation department, 
expressed his confidence that the dam might be placed in working 
order for a very moderate sum of money. He obtained permission 
to try the experiment and his expectation was justified by the result. 
For the last sixteen vears the gates have been closed whenever it was 
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found necessary, and in consequence a reservoir has been created by 
which the delta lands secure a steady supply of water even when the 
Nile is at its lowest. There was much in the story of the Barrage 
which enlisted Rhodes’s interest. The proof that the storage of water 
was possible by the creation of dams, barring the course of an 
immense river such as the Nile is at flood time, and resting upon a 
sandy foundation, seemed to him to confirm his theories about the 
possible utilisation of the Vaal for irrigating purposes. The evidence, 
that engineering experts are apt to over-estimate the cost of their 
works, tended to throw doubt on the outlay represented as essential 
to the conversion of the Vaal into a Southern Nile, and was therefore 
welcome to him as the advocate of South African irrigation. Again, 
the fact that British engineers had carried out a project which French 
engineers had abandoned in despair was gratifying to his pride in 
England as the mother country of the British Empire. I was not 
surprised, therefore, to find that the Nile Barrage had been one of 
the first sights which Rhodes visited in Egypt. But I own I was 
surprised to note the extraordinary fascination which it had 
for him. 

To me everything in Egypt is always interesting, but I own that 
dams and factories and waterworks are things of which I easily can 
have enough: and to my mind the excursion to the Barrage has 
little of the peculiar charm attaching to all things Eastern. It is, 
indeed, pleasant to drift down the river in a steam launch; to watch 
the endless series of heavy-laden vessels beating up the stream under 
the action of the wind, which always blows from the north during 
the winter season, and shifting their huge sails at every tack ; pleasant 
to see the countless mills which line the bank, raise the water from 
the river, and pour it into the canals and trenches and rills with which 
the fields are covered as with a sort of network. There is, too, a 
pleasure hardly altruistic, but still human, in watching the constant, 
never-ending labour by which the desert sand-banks are transformed 
into fertile fields rich with well-nigh perennial crops. But as for the 
Barrage itself, when you have seen it once, have ridden across the 
bridge in the hand-pushed trolleys, and have had the process of opening 
and shutting the sluice gates and regulating the supply of water 
explained to you by the engineers in charge, there is not much to 
create a desire, in ordinary minds, for repeated excursions to the 
great dam of the lower Nile. To me, indeed, the pleasantest part of 
such excursions was the sail back after sunset, when the day’s work 
on the river’s banks was over, when the creaking water-wheels were 
silent for the time, when the sailing craft had cast anchor, and when 
at every turn of the winding stream the lights of the Cairo citadel 
seemed with each bend to come nearer and nearer, shining like stars 
in the clear Egyptian night. 
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But for Rhodes the attractions of the Barrage were inexhaustible. 
During the period when the gates were left open the action of the water 
had gradually created an island ; and this island had been converted 
under British supervision into a sort of garden pleasaunce. Water from 
the Nile being at hand, the silt and sand had been turned into fertile 
soil almost without an effort, and on this soil trees, plants and flowers 
had grown up in orderly profusion. The hoses play day after day on 
the turf which is as green, though not as soft, as that of England : 
and the sward is unrivalled in Egypt except in the Gardens of Prince 
Hussein at Cairo. If I am right the beauty of this island parterre 
appealed strongly to Rhodes’s imagination as a living proof of what 
irrigation might effect even in the barren Veldt. I think, too, that 
the peaceful tranquillity of the spot enabled him to understand, and to 
some extent to appreciate, the impression produced on Europeans, and 
especially on English and American visitors, by the atmosphere of 
Egypt, moral as well as physical. I remember his saying to me after 
one of his visits to the Barrage. ‘I should like to lie all day at the 
Barrage on the grass under the shadow of the trees and rest.” I 
have amidst my cherished possessions two notes written in Rhodes’s 
own handwriting, asking me to come with him to the Barrage. In 
itself such a note was in no sense more remarkable than any 
ordinary invitation. But anyone who knew Rhodes at all intimately 
will understand the value I attach to these documents. Among the 
many peculiarities of his character one was an almost inexplicable dislike 
to writing, or, at any rate, to correspondence of any kind. That 
letters answer themselves was one of his favourite sayings, and by 
acting upon it he often unconsciously gave offence. During the 
course of an intimate acquaintanceship, extending over some twelve 
years, I never received but these two brief notes in his own hand- 
writing. I believe my experience was that of almost all, if not all, 
his friends. I recollect once being in his rooms at Burlington Hotel, 
when he received an invitation in writing from a mutual friend of 
ours about which he asked my opinion. I told him there was no 
necessity for his acceptance, but that if he did not wish to give 
offence he should write a line himself expressing his regret. He 
wrote off a more or less polite refusal in his broad, sprawling, 
boyish hand and burst out laughing when, on showing it to me, 
I remarked “I am glad to see that you really can write with 
your own hand.” . His correspondence was, I believe, almost 
entirely conducted by his secretaries: and I should greatly doubt 
whether the future historian of his life will obtain much assistance 
from any autograph letters his friends may have in their possession. 
As a writer, he had, I should say, no special literary faculty in much 
the same way as he had no special gift of eloquence as a public speaker. 
But somehow, both in speech and in writing, he contrived to express 
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his thoughts and ideas so that they could be understood by those to 
whom they were expressed. Beyond this he had no ambition either 
as a speaker or a writer. 

Notwithstanding the soporific influence of Egypt, which, as I imagine, 
he had not altogether escaped, and of which he had begun to experience 
the subtle charm, his mind, there as elsewhere, was mainly occu- 
pied with the projects he had at heart. He looked upon Egypt under 
British occupation as an outpost of the British Empire, and he was 
disappointed at finding that the British authorities in Cairo were not 
inclined to give any active support to the Cape to Cairo railway, or 
even to the Trans-Continental Telegraph line, a project which is already 
far advanced towards completion, and which will probably be at work 
within a few years’ time. The only quarter from which he received 
any encouragement was from the Government of the Soudan under 
Lord Kitchener, of whom he entertained a very high opinion. By 
disposition and character Rhodes was impatient of opposition, and so set 
upon his own purposes that he could hardly do justice to the considera- 
tions which render the official and political mind averse to prompt and 
determined action. 

It would, however, be unfair to say that Rhodes ever complained in 
any way of the somewhat lukewarm support he received in respect of 
his projects, both from the Home Government and its representatives 
abroad. He held that they were hardly equal to the magnitude of 
their opportunities, but beyond this his resentment did not proceed. 
He had surmounted so many difficulties, removed so many obstacles, 
outlived so much antagonism, that his self-confidence was almost 
impervious to hostile criticism. I am too ignorant of Central Africa, 
too little sanguine by temperament, to share the faith which enabled 
Rhodes to look upon the opening up of the Dark Continent by 
railways as a thing certain of accomplishment within the near 
future. But when one talked with him, when one heard him explain 
the exact methods by which his enterprises were to be carried out, it 
was difficult—so at least I found it—to avoid the conclusion that 
Rhodes’s faith belonged to the category which in the words of Scripture 
“can move mountains.” 

But during the last of Mr. Rhodes’s visits to Egypt, when I had 
the pleasure of being a visitor at the same time, it struck me that 
though his enthusiasm and his energy remained undiminished, he was 
more tolerant of antagonism and opposition than when I first had 
known him. He seemed to me less wrapt in his own projects, more 
considerate of others, more ready to make allowance for weakness and 
ignorance, more alive to the fact that for the mass of mankind the 
occupations, pleasures, and interests of daily life are more important 
than matters of high policy or lofty ambitions. In other words he had 
become more human. He had just begun to learn Bridge and had 
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taken a great fancy to the game, though I could hardly say he had as 
yet evinced any special proficiency as a player. The incident may 
seem trivial. But to anyone who understands the fascination of 
card playing, the fact of Rhodes having taken up Bridge seriously 
as a pastime for his leisure hours throws considerable light on the 
general humanising of his character which, as I hold, was displayed 
in the last years of his busy life. I had hoped to have met him in 
igypt in the early days of the present year. Fortune, however, 
willed otherwise ; and it was with a sort of painful pleasure I heard 
recently from one of his companions that he had often alluded to a 
journey we had made together from Cairo to Luxor during which we 
played Bridge under difficulties, and had expressed his regret that I 
was not there to be again his partner. If this allusion should seem to 
any of my readers unworthy of these fugitive reminiscences of a 
statesman whose name will rank, as I believe, in history as one of the 
founders of the British Empire, I would only say, statesmen after all 
are men, and therefore human. To my thinking there is no wiser adage 
than “ nihil humani a me alienum puto.” At any rate to record the 
fact that Rhodes, in the last years of his laborious life, took pleasure 
in playing Bridge is a not unimportant contribution to the under- 
standing of a very remarkable and many-sided personality, which 
an only gain in public respect and admiration the more fully and 
perfectly it is known. 
Epwarp Dicey. 
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Nor very long ago, as I was driving down Piccadilly one afternoon, 
my eye was attracted by newspaper placards bearing the ominous 
title ‘‘ Collapse of England.” People were gathered around them in 
small knots, talking with some animation. Still, the traffic flowed 
on in its usual course, and I experienced much surprise at the calm with 
which the portentous announcement was received. On reaching the 
Atheneum Club, which was my destination, I glanced anxiously 
at the public prints, and was relieved to find that the catastrophe was 
less dire than my foreboding heart had suggested. It appeared that 
a cricket match had been going on, in which the players on one side 
had dubbed themselves “ England,” and the players on the other 
side “ Australia”; and that the England which had collapsed, con- 
sisted merely of eleven gentlemen in flannels, who had been beaten 
by the superior bowling or batting of their opponents. But the 
incident set me thinking. What if some day—perhaps no very 
distant day—the newspaper placards should again make that announce- 
ment, and with a more sinister and more terrible meaning ? If we look 
facts in the face, is there not serious reason for such an apprehension ? 

It may be said that the present time, when we are looking forward 
to the most august of national ceremonies, is not well chosen for this 
inquiry : that the sacred and significant rite soon to be solemnized in 
Westminster Abbey, should be a bar to speculations upon so sombre a 
topic. I venture to think otherwise. It is well, upon the eve of the 
gorgeous pageant of State, when the greatness and glory of the 
British Empire will be dazzlingly manifested, amid “the loud 
applause and Aves vehement ”’ of a loyal people, to give a little space 
to graver thoughts. A great English writer observes, “ All the wise 
and good men of the world, especially in the days and periods of their 
joy and festival egressions, chose to throw some ashes into their 
chalices. . . . Such was the black shirt of Saladine, the tombstone 
presented to the Emperor of Constantinople on his coronation day, the 
Bishop of Rome’s two reeds with flax and a wax taper, the Egyptian 
skeleton served up at feasts. . . . These, in fantastic semblances, 
declare a severe counsel and useful meditation.” And that is what I 
hope, in my poor measure, to do in this brief paper. 

The British Empire, over which King Edward the Seventh rules, is 
assuredly one of the most stupendous creations of human valour and 
human virtue. I use the words advisedly. It is to the courage, the 
veracity, the energy, the prudence, the longanimity, the loyalty, the 
self-sacrifice of “ the happy breed of men” dwelling in these islands, 
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that the building up of the vast Imperial fabric isdue. A vast fabric 
indeed, covering 11,000,000 square miles—nearly one-fourth of all 
the land of the world; a territory as extensive as the whole of Europe, 
aud three and a-half times larger than the United States of 
America. ‘ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?” the 
Roman poet proudly asked. We may adopt the words in an ampler 
sense. The mercantile marine of Great Britain equals the mercantile 
marines of all the rest of the world put together. 

But I need not dwell upon so hackneyed a topic as the greatness 
of the British Empire. Let us go on to ask, upon what does that 
greatness rest? It may be truly said of the British Empire that its 
dominion is planted in the sea and its right hand in the floods. Of 
the expansion of England, which has resulted in that Empire, the sea 
has been the instrument. The sea was the road by which our heroic 
forefathers pursued the path of duty and of glory. The sea is the 
link which unites the component parts of the King’s dominions, the 
great highway between them, and the channel of their colossal 
commerce. But more. The sea it is, as Shakespeare has pointed out 
in well known words, which serves the British Isles—the centre and 
heart of the Empire—‘ in the office of a wall, or as a moat defensive 
to a house.” At the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson bought with his life 
for England the undisputed mastery of the sea. And during the 
nineteenth century that mastery was never effectively challenged, In 
spite of political quacks bellowing against “bloated armaments,” in 
spite of political gamblers tampering with the Navy estimates in the 
game for place and power played “within those walls” at West- 
minster, the coveted prize of the command of the sea remained with 
our country. Itis necessary to our country’s very existence as a Great 
Power. The British Empire is essentially a maritime Empire. Its 
loss of the command of the sea would be—to borrow Lord Salisbury’s 
words—* the end of the history of England.” 

Of course other nations know this as well as we do. I spoke just 
now of the command of the sea as “a coveted prize.” Cupidity and 
envy are among the strongest forces in human nature. They are 
even stronger in nations than in the individual men of whom nations 
are composed. For in nations they are less—if at all—under con- 
trol by the ethical considerations usually operative, in some degree, 
with the individual man. Hitherto the rest of Europe has endured, 
whether fretfully or placidly, England’s command of the sea. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson well puts the matter in his admirable work, The 
Great Alternative: ‘Every nation in Europe prefers that the com- 
mand of the sea should be held by England rather than by any other 
Power except herself. For England is hardly a great military 
Power: she is unlikely alone to possess armies that would endanger 
the existence of her neighbours: whilst if any Continental Power 
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acquired the command of the sea, the others would be obliged to 
combine to wrest it from hands in which it could not but be a danger 
to each one of them.” As Mr. Spenser Wilkinson shows at length— 
I must refer my readers to his own pages, for his argument is too 
long to quote, and cannot, without grave loss, be compressed—it was 
as the champion of the independence of the nations of Europe against 
some dangerous preponderance, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, that England acquired and retained the 
command of the sea. It is not “the result of her own unaided 
exertions, nor of victories won by her in opposition to Europe: it is 
the outcome of a partnership between England, on the one side, and 
a combination of Continental Powers in which the membership has 
changed from time to time, but of which the objects have always 
been the same—the maintenance of the independence of States 
against some attempt at dominion.” 

“The maintenance of the independence of States against some 
attempt at dominion.” That is what is meant by the balance of 
power, which is no new conception in the world. It is recommended 
in a well-known passage of Thucydides—vro avtixaXor he calls it— 
as the true principle for regulating the relations of the Hellenic 
commonwealths. And throughout the Middle Ages it was the object 
of the constant solicitude of the Roman Pontiffs as a safeguard 
against a Cesarism destructive of both spiritual and civil freedom. 
When the religious unity of Europe was broken up by the Pro- 
testant Reformation, the task of securing the balance of power 
gradually devolved upon England. And it is noteworthy that the 
Popes, following the great traditions of their ecumenical office, 
gave not only their passive sympathy, but their active help, to 
Protestant princes who, like our William III., wrought effectually 
to maintain the political equilibrium of Europe. But during the 
last half of the nineteenth century the old principles and maxims of 
foreign policy, which had conducted England to her great place among 
the nations, were abandoned by the politicians who governed her. 

Is it too much to say that since the days of Lord Palmerston 
England has had no foreign policy? It has almost become a part of 
the national creed that the first aim of her rulers should be to keep 
her aloof from the rest of the world in which her huge scattered 
Empire is placed. She has abandoned the duty, imposed on her by 
the command of the sea, of maintaining the balance of power. And 
is it wonderful if, when the duty is shirked, the prerogative to which 
it was attached is called in question? The balance of power! It is 
treated as an out-worn delusion. A doctrine of non-intervention, 
supported by unctuous platitudes and ‘“ mealy-mouthed philan- 
thropies,”” has been enthroned as the golden rule of action, or rather 
inaction. It is the utilitarian doctrine of /aissez-faire, carried on from 
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national politics to international. The Gospel according to Cobden 
has been generally received and believed ; and the one thing needful 
has been held to be the making of money. “It is the mission of 
universal Pighood, and the duty of all Pigs, at all times, to diminish 
the quantity of unattainable Pig’s-wash and increase that of attainable. 
It is the whole duty of Pigs. Quarrelling is attended with frightful 
effusion of the general stock of Hog’s-wash ; wherefore let quarrelling 
be avoided.” This is hardly a burlesque of the ideal which, for the 
last half century, has practically dominated the general mind of our 
country. And as it has been steadily pursued, riches have increased 
—it is true poverty has increased pari passu—and men have set their 
heart upon them. To make England the workshop of the world was 
recognised as the proper end of statecraft—or of what did duty for 
statecraft. Meanwhile, the great German Empire, administered on 
very different principles, has come into existence. The great Russian 
Empire has been increasing its belligerent strength and extending its 
territories, and is now at the very gates of India. France has been 
sullenly brooding over dreams of military glory, which shall efface the 
humiliation inflicted upon her by deep Teutonic victors. And as 
England has dropped out of her old place among the European peoples, 
the feeling of the nations towards her has undergone a great change. 
The vast wealth, which, apparently, it has been her one object to heap 
up, has naturally excited their envy and cupidity. The vacillations, 
the ignominious surrenders of her rulers, in their desire for peace at 
any price, have exhibited her as an object of contempt. And, 
unquestionably, the unfortunate conflict in South Africa, the direct 
result of Mr. Gladstone’s poltroon pandering to that desire, has excited 
against her a bitter hatred throughout the Continent, where the war 
is regarded as due, solely, to her lust for gold—-a thirst to which the 
Boers, a simple and inoffensive pastoral people, are believed to have 
been deliberately sacrificed. Of course, we are well aware that this is 
a ludicrous travesty of the facts. But, owing to machinations which 
need not here be dwelt upon, this travesty is in possession of the 
popular mind of Europe. Monarchs and statesmen, no doubt, know 
better. But we live in an age when the most autocratic sovereigns, 
and the most powerful ministers, must reckon with public opinion and, 
more or less, humour it. It is absolutely beyond question that a war 
with England would be most popular in Germany, in Russia and in 
France, to speak of no other countries. 

Every intelligent Englishman is well aware that the words which 
I have just written are borne out by an overwhelming amount 
of evidence. Nay, even those whose intelligence one is inclined 
to rate somewhat low, are, at last, beginning to discern the un- 
welcome truth, as the columns of The Times and other journals, for 
some months past, have sufficiently shown. What more unlikely man, 
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for example, to find among the prophets of preparation for war than 
Mr. Samuel Smith? I have not the pleasure of that gentleman’s 
acquaintance. I merely know that he figures, from time to time, in 
Parliament, and elsewhere, as a champion of the prurient pruderies, 
the sickly sentimentalities, the sour superstitions, specially cherished 
by the Nonconformist Conscience. In a letter to The Times, dated 
the 13th of February, which is now before me, he speaks of himself 
as a man of peace, a hater of war and a constant striver against it, 
a preacher of conciliation with all nations, who would moderate our 
lust of Empire, and the like. Yet, he confesses, “I cannot shut my 
eyes to facts that are undoubted,’’ and these facts are “the universality 
of the ill-will borne to England on the Continent,” the probability 
“that the Great Powers of Europe,” or some of them, “ will combine 
against us,” and “the necessity of grappling with the question of our 
national defences.” 

Now let us go on to consider what is the prospect before this 
country, if single-handed—and where will she find an ally ?—she 
has to encounter two Great Powers, say France and Russia ; certainly 
a far from improbable event, as every student of contemporary 
politics must allow. Well, of course, our first line of defence is our 
fleet. Is our fleet adequate? It is equal, we are told, to the 
combined fleets of France and Russia. Equal—in all respects ? 
The assertion might, perhaps, be challenged. But let it pass. Is 
that sufficient? I have always understood—I believe, indeed, it is a 
commonplace among naval experts—that to possess even a reasonable 
prospect of retaining the command of the sea, our fleet should exceed 
the opposing navies in the proportion of five to three. The number 
of our fighting ships at present certainly falls short of this minimum. 
And, remember, you cannot extemporise vessels of war: it takes two 
years to build an ironclad. But here I should like to quote a few 
words from Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s work before referred to—words 
as true now as when they were written in 1894. 


“If the French can command the Mediterranean, England’s command of the 
sea isat anend. Four or five years ago, French naval writers hardly thought 
that France alone could hope to carry to a successful end a maritime conflict 
with England. Since then the understanding with Russia has altered the balance. 
It is not easy to see how the English Admiralty could assert their command of 
the Mediterranean in a war in which France should have Russia’s assistance.”’ 


The Jingo vaunt, then, “ We’ve got the ships,” will not stand 
examination. As little will the boast that “ We’ve got the men.” 
There are not enough men adequately to man even the vessels of 
war which we possess. But in this connection I shall cite the well- 
weighed words of General Collinson : 


“The next question is, what will be the number of men required for all the 
various services of the Royal Navy on declaration of war with one or more great 
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maritime Powers. Upon this point no one ventures to speak positively, from 
ignorance of the possible conditions of future naval warfare. The experience of 
the last great naval war at the beginning of last century is not much guide to us, 
on account of the great reduction in the strength of crews brought about by the 
use of steam and great guns. The largest number of men employed in the Royal 
Navy during that war was in 1813, when upwards of 100,000 seamen—bona fide 
seamen—were enrolled in our war Navy. 

‘But naval officers appear to be generally agreed upon this—that the prospect 
of the supply of good seamen on outbreak of war . . . is not by any means satis- 
factory. Andifwe. . . reflect on the present condition of our warships, and 
the probable great increase that will be required in war time . . . I think we 
shall see that they have good reason to be alarmed. If it is really important to 
the security of the Empire that we should as soon as practicable nearly double the 
strength of our battleships, and that on declaration of war we should be able to 
triple the present number of our cruisers, then the 20,000 real seamen we have in 
hand, and the 10,000 which are considered to be all that will be available out of 
our Reserves, are evidently very insufficient numbers on which to begin a serious 
naval campaign. Instead of 10,000 we should require about 30,000 seamen to 
put our war fleet to sea, besides a continuous further supply to meet the war 
losses. There are three maxims or conditions we must bear in mind on this 
matter: (1) that, as laid down by good naval authorities of various nations, the 
first few months of the next naval war will be the most critical time ; (2) that 
efficient seamen are still the great desideratum ; and (3) that there is a growing 
deficiency in the supply of that article.” ! 


It would seem, then, that we cannot rely upon our fleet to guaran- 
tee us against the Collapse of England. ‘ Our invincible fleet ”’ it is 
sometimes called by newspaper leader-writers and by after dinner 
orators. The phrase is open to the two objections of absurdity and 
ill-omen. No fleet is invincible: and the fate of the only navy 
decorated by that adjective which history mentions, is assuredly of 
sinister augury. But let us go on to another point. England is the 
one great nation in the world without avenues of approach by land. 
And no other country depends to the same extent upon foreign 
produce. The most essential food of the people is sea~borne—five 
out of every six loaves we eat come to us from abroad: and this 
bread is paid for by industries very largely working on imported 
materials. It is a condition of things new in English history. It 
is of course the direct result of what is called Free Trade ; called, or 
rather miscalled : free imports would be more correctly descriptive. 
During the last century—say since 1801—the population of these 
islands has increased by 23,000,000. Then, we grew enough corn 

(1) 4A War Policy for Greater Britain, p. 73. This most valuable work—in my judg- 
ment quite the most enlightening upon the subject with which it deals—does not appear 
to have been published, in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather to have been 
printed for private circulation among the author's friends and brother officers. It bears 
upon the title-page merely the initials T. B. C. I am indebted to Major-General 
Collinson, R.E., whom I have not the privilege of knowing, for permission to quote from 
his most clear, candid, concise, and comprehensive essay, and to mention him as the 


writer of it. I venture to express the hope that it may soon find its way into general 
circulation, 
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for the sustenance of the population, and possessed “ «a bold peasantry, 
their country’s pride.” Now, we grow one-sixth of the breadstuffs 
we consume, and British agriculture has been ruined, as the 
country-people have flocked, to their own destruction, into the great 
factory towns where—we saw that just now—they depend largely on 
imported materials for the means of livelihood. Let England, an 
island and not self-supporting, suffer a naval defeat, and the sea will 
be no longer to her as “a moat defensive to a house,” but as a wall 
of brass, within which she is hopelessly imprisoned, and swiftly 
starved to death. 

But even without such an overwhelming catastrophe as the triumph 
of a hostile navy over our own, it seems pretty certain that in the 
event of a war with a Great Power we should be reduced to the 
utmost straits for our provision of bread. The stock Parliamentary 
commonplace is, that this is a naval question. So Mr. Gerald 
Balfour assured the House of Commons, on the 28th of January 
last, that “it was sufficient for the country if it had a Navy adequate 
for its needs.” This statement simply shows—the matter is so 
serious as to justify the plainest speaking—that Mr. Gerald Balfour 
knows nothing whatever about the subject. Even if the country 
had “a Navy adequate for its needs ”——which it most assuredly has 
not—that would not be sufficient ; and this for the plain reason that 
our food supply in time of war is not a naval question at all. The 
business of the Navy is not to convoy food ships, but to fight the 
enemy. The supply of squadrons and cruisers by the Navy for the 
protection of the vessels conveying our supply of breadstuffs means 
the dispersal of our fleet just when its concentration at the decisive 
point would be absolutely necessary. Even if our Navy were twice, 
were three times, as strong as it is, the adoption of such a course 
would be suicidal; for it would be simply to play into the hands of 
the enemy. No: this question is not a naval question. It is a 
commercial question. The greatest portion of our supply of bread- 
stuffs—nearly one-half—comes from America. And who that knows 
anything of human nature in general, and of American nature in par- 
ticular, can doubt that, in the case of an European war, American 
corn merchants would use the opportunity to send their wares up to 
famine prices? As Captain Murray remarks in his most stirring 
pamphlet, Our Food Supply in Time of War, “* However powerful the 
Navy may be, it cannot interfere with the price of wheat on the 
American market, nor can it compel American corn merchants to 
sell us wheat at 25s. a quarter, if they think they can see their way 
to enormous profits by refusing to sell except at 100s. a quarter. 
Neither can the most powerful Navy prevent Russia forbidding all 
export of wheat, as she did in 1891 at the time of her bad harvest. 
These are the two operations by which bread would be raised to 
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famine prices in the event of an European war; and with these two 
operations the Navy would be utterly unable to interfere.” 

But there is another consideration which must not be passed over. 
It is by no means improbable—nay, it is in a very high degree 
probable—that on the eve of hostilities with France and Russia, the 
American wheat market might be “ cornered” by the agents of those 
countries. On this subject I will quote a striking page from Captain 
Murray. 


“The great central point to grasp in this debated question of the possibility or 
impossibility of France and Russia cornering the American wheat is that 
whether they succeed or fail, whether they get the wheat or we get it, the mere 
fact of their attempting to do so (with an enormous credit behind them), would 
drive prices up sky high to 100 shillings a quarter at the lowest estimate. Whether 
they eventually got the wheat or whether we did, would not very much matter, 
for their object would be attained either way—the object, namely, of making 
bread so dear that it would be practically out of the reach of our poor, and of 
thereby causing such acute distress and misery and starvation among our working 
classes, as might force our statesmen, for fear of internal commotions, to submit 
to a disastrous peace-at-any-price. 

“Our enemies can thus, even before the declaration of war, obtain a very 
great advantage which might, quite conceivably, very soon end the war in their 
favour, and force us to submit. This advantage they could obtain with no 
trouble, and no risk. They are as well aware of this as we are, and perhaps 
better. Consequently they would be fools if they did not do it. But we have 
no right to base our scheme of Imperial Defence on the supposition that our 
enemies will show themselves to be fools. On the contrary, in the statesmen of 
France and Russia we have to deal with some of the sharpest and most acute of 
mankind, sharp to see an advantage and prompt to make the most of it. Itisa 
military axiom that you must always expect your enemy to do the best and 
wisest thing, and must prepare accordingly. Therefore, we must expect that as 
soon as France and Russia have made up their minds for war (which a second 
Fashoda incident might well bring about) the official newspapers will probably 
be told to ridicule the idea of hostilities, and the first we shall know of it will be 
that a broker nominated by them will suddenly drive the price of wheat on the 
American market up to 100 shillings a quarter or more, either by an attempted 
corner, or by merely appearing on the market and bidding for the wheat against 
us in order to force up the price. 

“ The next step will be that Russia will forbid the export of all food-stuffs from 
the Black Sea. The third step will be the declaration of war.”’ 


For further observations as to the gravity of the danger which 


Captain Murray so forcibly points out, I must refer my readers to his 
own pages. Assuredly, the arguments by which he considers himself 
to have established what he calls “ the following three indisputable 
facts,’ deserve the most serious consideration. 

“JT. That our Navy, however powerful at sea, cannot prevent the 
price of wheat being driven up sky-high by financial operations on 
the American corn market ; 

“TI. That it is the unanimous opinion of corn merchants that on the 
outbreak of European war, the price of wheat will be driven up 
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by financial operations only, to at least 100s. a quarter, and possibly 
a good deal higher ; 

“ITT. That we have 7,000,000 people, dependent upon wages of 
23s. a week and under, who could not afford to pay a price thus 
enhanced threefold, and who would consequently be reduced to 
starvation.” 

But would they consent to starve? On this point let us hear 
Mr. J. Hall, the Secretary of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union ; an authority of the utmost weight on the subject concerning 
which he speaks : 


‘*T think the picture Captain Murray draws . . . errs on the side of modera- 
tion. I ama workman, and am now secretary of a society which comprises over 
a quarter of a million of workmen, and can say with confidence that the result of 
trebling the cost of necessaries would produce results so grave that the people would 
insist on the cause being removed at any cost. The English workman has, as a 
class, no reserve of purchase power. The few who have, dread nething so much 
as depletion of that reserve. Given a state of semi-starvation, consequent on a 
war, the people would say that the war should be stopped, even to the extinction 
of Great Britain as a dominant Power in the world. This would not be at once, 
of course. Men would muster to the defence of the country moved by a 
patriotism which is largely blind and inherent, not resolute and informed. But 
however just the war, or however necessary, you would find people who would 
see only the side of our opponents. After the first month of starvation, workmen 
would heed their arguments, and resentment with their terrible lot would grow. 
The second month, the feeling in favour of peace, of peace at any price, would 

? DS “ I * vi y P ? 
under the fearful pressure of starvation, finally force the strongest Government to 
the acceptance of humiliating terms. Of this I am convinced.” 

‘The broad boasting of Jingoism, ‘“ We’ve got the money, too,” is 
then, as ill-founded as is the rest of its self-glorification. “ We've 
got the money?” Who are the‘‘we”? Not the 7,000,000 of our 
population subsisting upon wages of 23s.a week and under, who 
would decide the fate of England in the circumstances just supposed— 
and supposed with a terrible degree of probability: not the 2,000,000 as 
they are reckoned, of the ‘* dangerous” classes,’ whose instincts of 
beasts of prey would assuredly break out, with uncontrolled fury, in 
the time of dearth. No: the people who have “ got the money,” are 
in too many instances, our speculative financiers, company promoters, 
sweaters of all sorts, and exploiteurs of various kinds: devourers of 
the people, Leo XIII. has not hesitated to call them, whose essenti- 

(1) Aptly described by Théophile Gautier in his Tableaux de Siége: ‘Il y a sous toutes 
les grandes villes des fosses aux lions, des cavernes fermées d’épais barreaux ov |’on 
parque les bétes fauves, les bétes puantes, les bétes venimeuses, toutes les perversités 
réfractaires que la civilisation n’a pu apprivoiser, ceux que aiment le sang, ceux que 
lincendie amuse comme un feu d’artifice, ceux qui le vol délecte, ceux pour qui 
l’attentat 4 la pudeur représente l’amour, tous les monstres du cceur, tous les difformes 
de l’ame ; population immonde, inconnue au jour, et qui grouille sinistrement dans les 
profondeurs des ténebres souterraines. Un jour il advient ceci, que le belluaire distrait 
oublie ses clefs aux portes de la ménagerie, et les auimaux féroces se répandent par la 
ville epouvantée avee des hurlements sauvages.”’ 
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ally usurious proceedings merit not “a pile,” but the pillory. They 
are, in too many instances, the heirs of the coal-owners, the wool manu- 
facturers, the cotton manufacturers, and the rest, who, during the 
first four or five decades of the last century, ravished the poor, build- 
ing up colossal fortunes by “cruelty, horrible, incredible, unparalleled 
even in the history of negro slavery’: and whose victims were not 
merely grown up men and women, but little children also. 
Further: money is not identical with material wealth. It is rather 
a convenient abbreviation for a right or claim to wealth: an expecta- 
tion—usually a reasonable expectation—of receiving wealth; an 
expectation based on the power of enforcing the ciaim, and of 
securing the labour and material goods that are required. But the 
power may fail, the claim may be repudiated, the expectation may 
turn out to be idle. And then the nominal figures become untrue 
figures. England rich? Yes: as Midas was rich: ‘“‘ Multas inter 
opes inops.”” ood is the essential element of national wealth. That 
nation is really the richest which can supply its sons and daughters, 
sufficiently, with wholesome nourishment, and secure for them ‘‘ mens 
sana in corpore sano.” That nation is really the poorest in which 
you find—as in England—“ a cancerous formation of luxury, growing 
out of a root of pauperism.” Money? But you can’t convert 
money into food—still less can you convert it into men—when its 
purchasing power is gone! “ Riches profit not in the day of 
wrath”: far from it. Riches will but serve to make the Collapse of 
England more complete in that day of national judgment—dies irae, 
dies illa—which may be, even now, at our doors. 

There is still another element of peril to England which must not 
be overlooked. Even if our fieet should retain the command of the 
sea, even if our nutriment should be supplied by some miracle—as 
when, according to the poet of the Hebrews, Jahveh “ rained down 
manna upon them for to eat, and gave them food from heaven ’””— 
there still remains the danger of invasion: there still remains the 
certainty of the Collapse of England, if the invasion were successful. 
Now, upon this question of the invasion of England, I shall content 
myself with presenting an extract from the practically unpublished 
work, before cited, of General Collinson, a military expert, whose 
opinion, as I have intimated, seems to me worthy of being deeply 
pondered :-— 


‘‘ The island kingdom is not so secure in her ocean bed as she was just 300 
years ago, when the Spanish galleons could not cope with the dangers of the 
seas ; nor even as she was 80 years ago, when the conqueror of Europe hesitated 
to cross twenty miles of salt water after all his preparations ; the warships of the 
present day could stem such storms as scattered the Armada, by means inde- 
pendent of skilled sailors ; and instead of 2,300 boats with sails and oars, there 
would be 200 steam transports, each carrying two battalions, coming from nohody 
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knows where on the open ocean, and appearing nobody knows when on the coast 
of England. 

‘“‘ Those who have not: sufficiently taken into account the changes made in 
naval warfare by the use of steam and large vessels, are still telling us to trust to 
our maritime superiority for safety against invasion. Our maritime superiority 
was very great in 1805, and we had war vessels of various kinds distributed all 
round our coasts and in every important harbour; and yet the French fleet only 
failed by some days to get the necessary command of the channel so as to ensure 
the passage of the invading army. . . . An enemy who makes up his mind, as 
Napoleon did in 1805, that an invasion of England is indispensable for the 
furtherance of his other projects, will not proclaim his intentions to the world 
months beforehand. On the contrary, he will be more friendly than usual, and 
at a convenient time he will raise one of those sleepless questions in the East ; 
and when that is well started, he will ostentatiously prepare an expedition for the 
punishment of the King of Siam or one of the South American Republics, who 
are always committing some international offence. About the same time some 
other maritime Power, also interested in the East, will find it necessary to send 
an expedition to some other distant country. And then, from some cause 
nobody can understand, disaffection will appear in India or Burmah. And when 
the Channel Fleet has gone to rendezvous with the Mediterranean Fleet in the 
historic bay of Suda, and our best battalions have passed through the Suez Canal 
to put down the rising in India before it grows too great, some stupid merchant 
ships will run foul of each other in the canal, and all go to the bottom, making 
a three months’ work to clear it. Then will be the time for the two expeditions 
of the two Great Powers to start, and they will disappear into the wide ocean ; 
and after a little time, while the British Cabinet are wondering, as did the War 
Secretary in 1805, that they did not hear of their arrival somewhere, the cartel of 
defiance will arrive from both those Powers. . . . Those who have been in the 
Admiralty or the War Office during the preparation for one of our little wars, will 
be able to imagine the condition of those two departments on receiving this 
unexpected summons. Reserve forces to be called out, ships to be commissioned 
and manned, telegraphs to be sent all over the world, transports to be secured for 
reinforcements for our naval stations abroad: and in the midst of the arrange- 
ments the combined expeditions of the two Powers will appear on our coast. 
For what follows after that I refer the patriotic reader to that veritable record of 
‘ The Battle of Dorking,’ published in Blackwood’s Magazine some years ago, and 
which gives a trustworthy description of what is likely to occur in this country 
under similar circumstances. 

‘This is no mere sensational story ; it is, unfortunately, too sober and earnest 
a truth, that two of the great maritime Powers of Europe could, in a fortnight 
from the Declaration of War, bring a sufficient force to our shores to effect a 
landing against any such light resistance as we are now prepared to make. They 
have men enough fully equipped, and transports enough, and warships enough ; 
what they would have to do is to make their preparations in such a way as not to 
excite the alarm of the British Government, and to wait until some other 
disturbance called away the chief part of our home fleet ; and we know from past 
history that neither of those contingencies is improbable. .. . 

‘“‘ An enemy intending to invade this country in great force would have for his 
object the capture of London, for several reasons ; it is a great prize—it is com- 
paratively easy of capture at present—its loss would inevitably bring the British 
Government to terms. ... In 1805 Napoleon . . . asked for only six days’ 
command of the Channel, and by that time he would be in London.” 


Such is the prospect before this country. But I may be asked— 
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What is to be done? I reply, that it is not my business to say what 
is to be done. The country pays a committee of gentlemen, whom 
it calls a Government—pays them handsomely, not only in money, 
but in far more desirable things, place, power, patronage—for 
attending continually upon this very thing. But they do not 
attend upon it. Dickens’s satire was only too well founded when he 
declared that the very different problem constantly occupying them 
is, “ How not to do it.” And it must be allowed that they have 
gone as far as seems possible to human ingenuity, towards the solu- 
tion of this problem. I am not speaking especially of the present 
Administration, which is probably no worse than its immediate 
predecessors : nay, which may possibly be better, in some respects, 
than most of them. I am speaking of the tradition which rules in 
English Cabinets. Settled policy is not found in them. Decisions 
are always postponed as long as possible. Large views of national 
interests are never taken. The political situation of the moment—in 
other words, the position of parties and the prospects of vote- 
catching 








alone sways their determinations. Their primary rule— 
to quote the words of a great historian—is, “ to keep out of every 
business which it is possible for human wisdom to stave aside.” Or 
if action, or show of action, is imperatively necessary, to give the 
public a nothing which shall look like a something, and prevent the 
loss of votes. This is the highest point of excellence in their bad 
calling—xaxoteyvia we may surely label it, like the trade of the 
Sophists. And I suppose no one ever attained such perfection in it, 
as that “ old Parliamentary hand,” the late Mr. Gladstone. ‘“ Most 
unparalleled master in the art of persuading the multitude of the 
thing that is not,’ Carlyle deemed him; and Carlyle had eyes. 
Probably, no one man has done so much to hasten on the Collapse 
of England. What a career was his! A career of sophisms and 
shibboleths—and success, crowned by sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey! ‘Sic itur ad astra ’—sic ! What an object-lesson in party 
government ! 

But to return to our immediate subject. Probably no more 
striking example of the policy of ‘“‘ How not to do it ” could be given 
than that afforded by the treatment which this gravest of all grave 
questions, the question of national defence, has received from the 
Government; from successive Governments. A Committee is 
appointed, consisting, of course, not of naval and military experts, 
but of prominent politicians; and, equally of course, the Committee 
does nothing. The Admiralty is glorified as a well-nigh perfect 
department of the public service, and to criticise it is denounced as 
flat blasphemy. But for any trace of matured and settled policy in 
the Admiralty we shall look in vain. The great secret of adminis- 
tration—it is the great secret of success everywhere—is to know 
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what you want, and to adopt the right means of getting it. Does 
the Admiralty know what it wants? Has that fictitious Board any 
well considered and carefully formulated scheme of supplying the 
naval needs of the country? Any adequate plan whereby victory 
may be organised? I do not believe anyone can honestly affirm that 
it has. “Ignoranti portum nullus ventus suus est,” is a maxim 
which fully applies here. To win votes by a grand programme of 
shipbuilding, and then to sacrifice as much of it as dare be sacrificed, 
at the bidding of Budget concocters—such is, in truth, the record of 
the Admiralty. As to the national food supply in case of war, the 
Government will not even institute an inquiry; and that for the 
simple reason that inquiry would reveal a state of things which 
might jeopardise its existence. Still less will it adopt any effective 
measure for the restoration of English agriculture, for the re-growth 
of English wheat. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, pro- 
poses to impose a duty of 3d. per hundredweight on all imported 
corn, and of 5d. per hundredweight on flour and meal; and is 
altogether blessed by Mr. Chaplin, who deems “the step wise, 
courageous, and expedient.” Mr. Chaplin, schooled by official ex- 
perience, is thankful for small mercies. Flour might be subjected to 
a prohibitive import duty with no sort of loss to the British con- 
sumer, and with immense gain to the British miller, whose occupation 
is gone. And what will the proposed duty on corn do to revive its 
growth in these islands? Notable was the earnestness with which 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in his Budget speech, repudiated any desire 
to protect British industries, and kowtowed before the Mumbo-Jumbo 
of Free Trade, invoking the name of its defunct priest, Mr. Glad- 
stone: an idolatry, assuredly neither wise, nor courageous, nor 
expedient. In like manner, the question of the organisation of the 
manhood of England for home defence is shelved. Action of 
that kind, it is feared, would be unpopular. Probably official 
cowardice is wrong, and it would not be unpopular. ‘The recog- 
nition and enforcement of the duty of every man to serve his 
country in arms, if necessary, would appeal to the spirit of British 
patriotism which—recent events have conclusively shown that—is not 
dead, as was supposed twenty years ago, but had merely slept. And as 
the Bishop of Chester observed, upon a recent occasion, “the young 
men of this country would gain a very great deal by having to 
undergo a system of discipline: there are many ugly features about 
the present development of the national character, which we might 
hope to see corrected by such a system.’ But the Government— 


(1) Iwillhere give from The Times newspaper a suggestion, which seems to me equally 
valuable and practical, made by General Webber, in the course of a recent discussion 
at the United Service Institution. ‘* Major-General Webber suggested a scheme which 
practically divided the manhood of the nation into two classes—(1) those who volun- 
tarily joined the ranks of the Navy, the Army, the Militia, and the so-called Auxiliary 
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I mean, of course, the collective Government, not the individual 
ministers—cares for none of these things. All its energies are con- 
centrated on the party game. 


‘* Given to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie, 
Ye saw that the land lay fenceless, and ye let the months go by.” 


We talk of responsible ministers. But ministerial responsibility 
is a fiction. Our ministers are practically irresponsible: mere 
mouthpieces of permanent officials, and organs of party greed for 
place and power and pelf. 

It is a saying of Talleyrand, and one of his best, that the whole 
art of politics is the art of seeing. But how can men see whose 
eyes are blinded by the party dust ever raised within those walls at 
Westminster? Striking is the warning left us by one whose 
keen poetic vision saw things as they are, with a clearness 
given to few: who, like the Hebrew bard, saw, and was afraid. ‘The 
last time I ever met the late Lord Tennyson he was talking on this 
topic. He quoted his own line “ Babble, babble; our old England 
may go down in babble at last.” ‘I shan’t live to see it,” he 
added in his deepest tones: ‘‘ my time is nearly done: you probably 
will.” I pray God I may not. 

W. 8. Litty. 


Forces, who submitted to a sufficiency of training to be efficient units of fighting 
organisations’on land or sea, either on full pay or in the Reserve, and who wore the King’s 
uniform; and (2) every other male between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, who 
would be compulsorily registered as a non-combatant, would be enrolled in a local corps, 
to be called (say) *‘ Auxiliary Defence Corps’ (A. D. C.), to be in numbered com- 
panies, with the names of the county or city added to the title. The first conditions of 
service in the Auxiliary Defence Corps, in time of peace, would be that each individual, 
on reaching eighteen years, should give a few days to learn the elements of foot-drill 
without weapons, and should thereafter report himself at the headquarters of the 
company unit one, two, or three times a year. The local development that those 
trainings and assemblies might take would be the outcome of experience. One funda- 
mental condition would be absolutely inviolable—namely, that those men, if they 
desired to actually fight for their country, must volunteer to join either the permanent 
Army, or the Militia, or the Volunteers, or the Yeomanry, to which it would become a 
privilege to be admitted. The members of the Auxiliary Defence Corps would, when 
national mobilisation was decided on, join the ranks of their units, but only when and 
as they were actually thrown out of regular employment. He had estimated that 
between 300,000 and 500,000 would become immediately available when real danger 
arose, and that eventually they might number 2,000,000 if the war was protracted. 
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Tue Ministry of Republican Defence has made its appeal to the 
Republic defended, and its fate is upon the knees of the gods and 
prefects. More fastidious than M.Constans or M. Charles Dupuy, 
the remarkable man who has changed the whole face of French 
politics during the last three years dislikes his hands to smell from the 
oil of the electoral machine. The power of Ministers of the Interior, 
to create deputies after their own image has been the salvation of the 
Republic before and might assure the continuity of its destinies now. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau does not care for the privilege, and his 
image unlike M. Dupuy’s is unique. But nothing can change the 
significance of the broad fact that the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet has 
restored the credit and force of the Republican principle. By domestic 
perils greater than those ithas survived in the last few years the 
Republic can never be menaced. The pretenders and the Caesars in 
mufti can never have better opportunities than those they have 
been impotent to exploit. The present régime has revealed reserves 
of unsuspected vitality, and has emerged not only with undi- 
minished but with added strength from a prolonged series of crises— 
Boulangism, Panama, the Affair—such as no Legitimist or Imperialist 
restoration could have supported. The cry of ultramontanism itself 
in the present electoral struggle is liberty, and M. Waldeck-Roussean’s 
opponents of all shades protest that they desire not to overturn but 
to purify the Republic. In one word, the existing Government across 
the Channel has dissipated the doubt which had hung like a shadow 
over French politics since the Seize Mai, and has proved that the 
Republican system is secure-—against all dangers, at least, but 
the return of the first soldier who leads its armies to victory. 

In the Dreyfus case, France seemed for one moment to be at the 
last gasp of her greatness. A recovery no less than marvellous has 
raised her to a considerably higher place in her own and the world’s 


(1) In the recent number of the Annales des Sciences politiques an article by a very 
clear-minded and well-informed writer, M. René Henry, is devoted to ‘‘ La Campagne 
de ‘ Calchas’ dans la Forrnigutity Review.” A criticism otherwise too appreciative 
somewhat widely misconceives the attitude of ‘‘Calchas’’ towards Anglo-French 
relations. The following pages upon the place of France in International policy will 
show, contrary to the impressions perhaps naturally derived by a friendly critic from 
casual phrases, how far is the present writer from underestimating the importance 
of that subject. 
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esteem than she had ever previously held under the Third Republic. 
The General Election takes place under circumstances compelling the 
reconsideration of some accepted views as to the future of France. 


II. 


By some process, in part obvious but to a large extent obscure, 
the inevitable revulsion from pessimism has begun to work. 
French spirit commences to hope no longer as a duty but as an 
instinct. For the Third Republic has realised that both historic rivals 
are made of mortal clay like her own, subject to vicissitude. The 
South African reverses were followed by /e Krach Allemand, the shock 
to British prestige in war by the check to that of Germany in 
commerce. The Triple Alliance may be renewed, but only as an 
emasculated compact. France, without springing to arrogant con- 
clusions, has been led to wonder by how much she has been in the 
habit of over-estimating her neighbours and depreciating herself. 

‘‘ Never lose faith in the Fatherland,” said M. Casimir-Périer, 
addressing, the other day, a gathering of students ; “ enter life without 
scepticism and without impatience. France will renew herself as 
nature does.” M. Paul Deschanel, the President of the expiring, 
as he will probably be of the new, Chamber, is in politics what 
M. Rostand is in literature, the representative of imagination 
and aspiration to the spirit of France. No student of European 
conditions in their present phase has shown a more vivid insight into 
the living factors of international affairs, the national interests, 
the racial passions, which underly the conventional combinations of 
diplomacy. The thought expressed by M. Casimir-Périer is one 
which M. Deschanel has made his own. He has declared in a 
persuasive metaphor that “the sap is rising” in France, and in 
this phrase has found the exact expression for the feeling of the 
generation which dates from 1870. M. Paul Doumer returned from 
the Governor-generalship of Indo-China the other day to resume 
the réle of a Radical leader. Much more is likely to be heard of 
him. Full of talent and ambition as he is, this representative of the 
modern school in France had no sooner landed than he made his 
appeal to the forward instinct of the nation. France, cries the 
Radical Imperialist, must be withdrawn from the effacement too long 
imposed upon her, and must win back her proper rank in the world. 

It was Talleyrand who said that a statesman must have “ 1’avenir 
dans l’esprit.””’ The complete and eloquent expression of the renais- 
sance of national thought under the Third Republic has been given 
by M. Gabriel Hanotaux, in his recent volume L’ Energie Frangaise. 
No more delightful contribution to serious knowledge has been made 
for a long time in the political literature of any language. In these 
close and vivid studies of the characteristic aspects of France under the 
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Third Republic, the Academician and former Foreign Minister com- 
bines the verve and grace of a feui//etonist with the authoritative 
experience of a man of government. It is not too much to say that 
a more luminous insight into the life of France as contrasted with 
the politics of Paris will be gained from three or four of M. 
Hanotaux’s chapters—“‘ La Normandie,” “ La Houille Blanche,” 
‘Ta Ville Moyenne,” above all “ Un Village”—than from the 
whole bulk of Mr. Bodley’s accomplished but abstract pages. The 
biographer of Richelieu will again be responsible sooner or later for 
the foreign policy of the Quai d’Orsay. If he recalls Dr. Pangloss 
in certain rose-coloured pages of oratorical optimism, he risks the 
comparison on purpose, and makes a charming apology for the 
deliberate intention of his book. ‘‘ On verra aussi que j’ai été sobre 
de critiques. On a dit tant de mal de notre pauvre pays que j’ai 
pris plaisir 4 en dire du bien.’’ His wish is to appeal exclusively to 
the spirit of hope and to encourage the natural instincts of the new 
generation. 


III. 


Speculation upon the decadence of France rests at bottom upon a 
fundamentally false comparison. When the decline of France is 
assumed it is almost invariably because the fate of Spain is remembered. 
No two cases of historical development could be more incommensur- 
able than those of the Latin nations upon the opposite sides of the 
Pyrenees. 

The process of Spanish expansion and collapse was, and in the 
nature of things must remain singular, supplying no parallel for 
later times and foreshadowed by no precedent in earlier. The Spanish 
empire was a splendid accident in its origin and essentially temporary 
in its conditions. The glory thrust upon the Peninsula by two 
foreigners, the great Genoese and the Imperial Fleming, was from 
the beginning a doom. By the discoveries of Columbus and the 
wars of Charles the Fifth Spain was ruined in less than two genera- 
tions. 

If governed by a succession of statesmen with the genius of 
Richelieu she never could have kept Northern Europe in subjection 
to a distant southern country, or maintained the command of the high 
seas against the northern races. But her temperament, hating detail, 
was unfitted to the task, and a hundred years of suicidal misgovern- 
ment drove her from failure to destruction. The treasure of the 
Indies was flung with both hands into an abyss of expense, and still 
the country was beggared to the bone by taxation. The root-cause 
of the economic ruin of Spain was a fiscal system certainly worse 
than that of China to the present day, probably worse than that of 
Turkey. Spain needed wealth, and destroyed production. She needed 
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men and expelled with the Moriscos and the Jews something like an 
eighth part of her population. She needed a special stimulus to 
energy, and church holidays were a special encouragement to inertia. 
Pressed to death under the weight of a despotism as perverted as 
that of Philip II. or as incapable and debauched as that of Philip 
IV., she needed statesmen like Richelieu and Colbert, and received 
favourites like Olivarez and Lerma. Above all, Spain needed ideas 
and established the Inquisition. The issue could hardly have been 
different had her Government been as enlightened as it was blind. 
Fate, says Voltaire, is temperament. If Spain is half-sister to 
France it is by an Oriental mother. The intensity of her con- 
quering impulse and the profound apathy of the reaction were far 
more like the course of Arab or of Ottoman expansion and decay than 
like that of any purely European people. It would be hard to con- 
ceive a historic parallel more comprehensively irrelevant to the case 
of France, or to instance a process of national decadence more 
completely in contrast at every point with the factors of life and 
government under the Third Republic. 
IV. 

When M. Hanotaux calls his book L’ Energie Francaise, he settles, 
indeed, the argument if we admit, as we must, the justice of the title. 
No great nation ever rose with more spirit and determination from 
disaster than France has done from the defeats of 1870. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon facts which are the commonplace of know- 
ledge. The war indemnity was five milliards. The total cost of the 
war to France was probably twenty-five milliards—that is to say, 
a thousand millions sterling. Yet France has since built up an 
army which gives even the military strength of her great rival 
pause. She has maintained the second fleet in the world. She has 
achieved an immense work of Colonial expansion. She has continued 
to show in Algeria a triumph of administrative efliciency perfectly 
comparable with the work of Englandin Egypt. She has kept her 
place in the van of civilised intelligence and inventiveness. The 
Third Republic has created an educational system far in advance of 
anything we possess to this day. Her genius in physical science has 
remained undiminished—that in itself furnishing perhaps the most 
suggestive commentary upon the assumption of her mental decadence 
usually suggested by the neurotic excesses of her most ephemeral 
literature. Her chemists and electricians are not made in Germany. 
She trains her own experts in every branch of modern technique. 
Her schools of study in the last three decades have reconstructed her 
conceptions of history. The decline of intellectual originality and 
vigour in every sphere of literature has been less marked in France 
since Sedan than in Germany during the same period. Above all, 
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the resource and perseverance shown in the work of fighting 
the phylloxera formed, as M. Hanotaux is entitled to claim, by 
far the most wonderful example of national fortitude and ability 
displayed by any people since 1870. The substitution of the beet 
for the vine has, to a large extent, transformed her agriculture. This 
process has been little less remarkable in the sphere of the world’s 
agriculture than the simultaneous appearance of industrial Germany 
in the economic sphere. 

With all this we are accustomed to think of France as outside the 
competitive reckoning in international trade. But for every £6 
worth of goods we export, France ships more than £4. She has 
enjoyed the benefit of the recent cycle of commercial prosperity to 
the full, and in the last ten years, in spite of her protective tariffs and 
exceptionally high measure of internal self-sufficiency, she has in- 
creased her export trade by no less than twenty-five per cent., and 
even up to last month her returns, unlike those of Great Britain and 
Germany, continue to show expansion. 

France, the natural nursery of the unexpected, has not, let us be 
certain, exhausted her surprises. To the admirable revelations she 
has given since the (/ébacle she has yet more to add. Let us look 
closer. 

V. 

That Paris was not France we knew, but by how much Paris is 
not France we hardly knew before M. Hanotaux brought out the full 
effect of the distinction. With its three millions of inhabitants La 
Ville lumiére is like a lamp that throws its profound shadow over the 
remaining thirty-five. The bright capital exaggerates in the eye of 
the world the weaknesses of the Republic and conceals its strength. 
This is, above all, why French power, in any given emergency, 
has generally been under-estimated by foreign observers. In reality, 
if we would measure the reserves of France, and realise the 
solidity of her foundations, the dullest little average rural commune, 
the quietest provincial town, are more typical. If a philosopher 
from another planet, without previous knowledge or prepossession, 
could make a comparative study of the two civilisations upon the 
opposite sides of the Channel, he would infallibly consider that 
the social structure of France was the more sane and sound of the 
two, and as much better adapted to guarantee the permanent security 
of the conditions of power as to promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. We do not bend ourselves, as Frenchmen 
and Germans do, to realise some given conception of a well-balanced 
State. We have no sense of type. We allow the temporary fluctua- 
tions of supply and demand to make of our nation what they will, 
and we have suffered our agricultural strength to disappear in the 
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assumption that this was economically inevitable, but without any 
conviction that it was politically wise. We are apparently prepared 
to allow Mr. Pierpont Morgan to dissolve the bonds of Empire by 
denationalising our shipping without any effort at political interference 
on our part. Whether the hazard is justifiable or mad, time 
and the event alone can show. The German tariff, with all the 
vituperation that has been expended upon it, tries at least to make some 
rationalattempt at reconciling the automatic tendenciesof international 
commerce with the conditions of political safety desirable for nations 
which have occasionally to stake everything upon the event of war. 
VI. 

The proportion in which the occupations of French society are 
divided between agriculture, industrialism, the professions and the arts 
is natural and right. Practically half her population is immediately 
dependent, as is a considerably higher percentage indirectly, upon the 
cultivation of the soil. Above all, nearly ten million members of 
families live upon their own land, and the employers are more 
numerous than the employed—a thing unique in the world. The salient 
fact in the social structure of France is that she numbers no less than 
three and a-half millions of proprietors who are their own men, with 
the dignity of labour added for the most part to that of independence. 
They are the support of the State which loads them with taxes and is 
sustained by their indomitable economy. As a class, paradoxical as it 
may seem to make such a statement of the dominating element of the 
French people, they are more valuable and less voluble than any equally 
broad portion of society in any other country. The number of owners 
of land under the Third Republic increases automatically from year 
to year. 

M. Hanotaux falls into the sober and convincing key by the very 
compulsion of his subject when he sums up his study of the village 
of Beaurieux.' “To live among these people of the soil (Francais de 
champs), whom it is hard to think of as peasants, is to be struck 
by their easy good manners, their pleasantness and courtesy, their 
common sense, their mutual helpfulness. To talk to them, to take 
part in their consultations, is to find oneself in unquestionably good 
society, where voices and tones are seldom raised, where the hereditary 
prudence of the peasant takes a shrewd measure of matters, and 
lends to each well-weighed decision the stamp of gravity.” And lest 
the impressions of the politician should be thought too idyllic, let 
it be supplemented by another from a very different quarter. In 
the most recent volume upon the rural organisation of France, 
M. Flour de Saint-Genis* writes with a considerable amount of dry 
animosity towards politicians, and with a liberal exercise of the 


(1) L’ Energie Frangaise, p. 113. 
(2) La Propriété Rurale en France (Armand Colin, 1902), see pp. 35-68. 
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privilege of complaint which has always belonged in every country 
and in every age to the genuine cultivator of the soil. The aim 
of this author is to emphasise grievances and in no sense to frame 
panegyrics, but he sums up his study of the agricultural outlook in 
France—where, let us remember, it is the main part of the national 
outlook—in perspicuous language. ‘ What may be said at once is 
that rural France does not cease to progress. A population which 
includes more employers than employed, and where the number of 
proprietors grows from year by year ; where the well-being of the com- 
munity shows itself by the continued and sensible improvement in 
the homes, the comfort and the savings of the people ; where stock is 
increasing in quantity and quality ; where industrial machinery is 
replacing muscular effort by a steady economic process; where 
education has become universal ; where the sentiment of social union 
is strengthening—that population is in no danger and its future is 
assured.” This is an attractive picture, which might well make the 
British farmer sigh. France alone is striking the roots of her 
national life wider and deeper into the soil with the lapse of time. 
She is sure of the sources of her strength, and nothing can deprive 
her of them. Her wealth is not exposed to the hazard of inter- 
national rivalry or even to the vicissitudes of war. It is exempt 
from German competition and the enterprise of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. It lies in the inexhaustible treasure of her own soil, 
husbanded with infinite diligence and skill by her people, and re- 
newed with every spring. 


VII. 


The author of L’ Energie Frangaise is never more suggestive 
than when he extols the meticulous thrift which keeps a mainly 
agricultural people upon equality of wealth for political purposes 
with the countries possessing the most stupendous manufacturing 
and trading organisations ever known. In the light of all his- 
torical experience and economic theory the success of France 
in balancing the predominance of other countries in industrial 
production by the weight of her savings, is among the classic 
examples of political experience. “Surtout,” cries M. Hanotaux, 
describing the average provincial town at this point, and by no means 
referring to the rural classes only, “ surtout l’épargne et la par- 
cimonie dans toutes les classes de la société,” * and he enlarges upon 
the accumulated triumphs of petty thrift in pages perhaps the 
most striking in his book, though there are many more brilliant 
and picturesque. “This conception of social life: minute 
labour, minute profit and incessant economy—a conception never 
perhaps realised in all the world as completely as in the greater 
part of our old cities and provincial towns—has yet another 


(1) Chap. VII1.—La Ville Moyenne (Laon), p. 148. 
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significance. It has created and it produces every day a new force, 
developed above all within the last century, that is to say since the 
division of property and the modern system of investment have 
stimulated the habits of thrift instinctive in the race. No longer 
uncertain as to the future, this people has followed its inclination and 
has set itself to save, and to save from father to son without inter- 
ruption. For this security it made its revolutions. It has turned 
them to good account. The woollen stocking has become one of the 
most powerful factors in the financial world. . . .” 

There is a tendency upon the part of studious critics to write as 
though the back of France would be broken by the Budgets of 
the Third Republic. In the last dozen years alone annual expendi- 
ture has increased to the extent of more than £20,000,000 sterling. 
The annual deficits, caused by extraordinary expenditure in the last 
quarter of a century, have increased the debt of the Third Republic 
by a sum far larger than the cost of the Transvaal War. Debt, 
armaments, and education involve all countries in financial difficulties, 
from which France will extricate herself at least as easily as any 
of her neighbours. The growth of expenditure is notoriously due in 
a large degree to the exercise by the deputies of what M. Jules Roche 
calls “ the fatal right ” of financial initiative. 

In England private members have been deprived of that privi- 
lege since the reign of Queen Anne. If there is a common 
denominator of opinion among candidates of all shades in the 
present General Election it exists in the conviction that the “ fatal 
right’ should be suppressed as the indispensable preliminary of 
improved stewardship. But there is no question that with some 
remodelling of her system France will continue to maintain in- 
definitely, without injury to the springs of the social machine, a 
normal burden equal to the whole weight of taxation levied last year 
by the War Budget of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It is often said that 
poverty has never prevented a country from going to war. By 
nations like Russia wars may be waged without wealth. But they 
cannot be won without wealth. A generation after Sedan nothing 
can be more certain than this: that France is in every sense in a 
better position than Germany to support the strain of a long war. 


VIII. 

Thus far there is no evidence for the degeneration of France except 
the unification of Germany. We have to deal with no familiar 
repetition of historic lessons as to the reasons of the rise and decline 
of nations. France has not been rooted out like Carthage or subjected 
like Greece ; she has not dissolved her identity by the process of her 
own conquests like Rome; she has not been cut off like Venice from 
the purely external feeders of an artificial power; and she has not 
perished like Spain from sheer diffusion and confusion of effort during 
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a century of continual war, in which a system of the blindest mis- 
government the world has known maintained an appalling over- 
strain by its foreign and colonial policy upon the resources of its 
subjects, while drying up by its internal administration the very 
wells of economic and intellectual vitality. Modern readers unfortu- 
nately know that optimism with respect to the future of the Republic 
is shadowed by one serious and apparently sinister problem, and by 
one only. That problem is, of course, the question of depopulation. 

For every two Frenchmen there are already three Germans (without 
reference to the Pan-German ideal, which will engage our attention 
further), and in a measurable period at the present rate of progress for 
every two Frenchmen there will be four Germans. Let us distinguish. 
If other races increase faster than the French that is a disadvantage 
but has nothing to do with decadence—otherwise we should have to 
assume that Anglo-Saxons by comparison with Teutons were deca- 
dent—and that the latter in turn were proved degenerate by the 
more prolific natality of the Slavs. 

The causes of the excessive decline in the rate of natality through- 
out France are complex, but in the main not obscure. The passion for 
economy, hymned by M. Hanotaux for so many good reasons, has 
its sordid and joyless side, and the increase of I*rench investments 
means the limitation of French families. ‘‘ Moins on a d’enfants 
mieux on vit,” is becoming a universal maxim, and is far from 
applying to the peasants only from whom M. Hanotaux quotes it. 
Still less exclusively applicable to that class are the words he signifi- 
cantly adds: ‘ Des instructions se transmettent a l’oreille des méres 
aux filles.’ The rebellion of modern women against frequent 
maternity is a silent revolution, but it is among the most significant 
that has ever been known in the world. French women are, of course, 
even more sensitive than their sisters elsewhere to the sacrifice of social 
activity and youthful charm that motherhood compels. Whether that 
particular factor in restraint of population will be in the long run 
more severe in France than in the Anglo-Saxon countries may be 
doubted. All the signs suggest that in a few decades the rebellion 
against maternity will reach a more alarming stage in Australia and 
among the population other than immigrant of the United States 
than in France. But, at present, thrift and anti-maternal egoism 
operate with special force in France. Twenty-two per cent. of all 
marriages in Paris and twelve per cent. of all those in the provinces 
are childless. The total number of unions without offspring is no 
less than 1,800,000. For the rest, the vast proportion of all 
families are those with one child or two. It would be idle, from 
the point of view of the preservation of international power as dis- 
tinguished from the promotion of individual well-being, to attempt 
any palliation of the gravity and difficulty of this question. But it 
is far less threatening than is generally assumed. The special and 
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permanent cause affecting the movement of natality under the Third 
Republic is the law of equal division of property. 

In one word the peasant, bent upon avoiding the posthumous 
division of his property, is resolved, as the French put it in the 
inimitable phrase with which they have lightened an unexhilarating 
subject, to favour elder brothers by abolishing younger sons—“ faire des 
ainés en supprimant les cadets.’ It is doubtful whether the restora- 
tion of a qualified testamentary liberty would alter much in this 
situation, though it would no doubt be of some distinct advantage. 
The main law, “ moins on a d’enfants mieux on vit,’’ would continue 
its ascendency. But there is one conclusion we are entitled to draw. 
The peasants desire sufficient heirs for their property as much as 
sufficient property for their heirs. In any case, the Census of last 
year was the most favourable since 1886, as the results of the penul- 
timate Census were better than the sensationally bad returns of 1891. 
The rural organisation of France, though unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of a maximum population, probably ensures that it shall not 
shrink below the present minimum level. The nightmare visions of 
a dwindling race are in no sense justified by reasonable calculation. 
With her nearly forty millions, her wealth, her perpetual industry 
and her inexhaustible talent, nothing is more certain than that 
France will remain one of the Greater Powers for as far as this 
generation can look. 


IX. 


France will not be permanently content with the more or 
less negative part she has been constrained to play for the last 
generation. She aspires to be once more recognised as a positive 
factor in the affairs of Europe, and to renew the influence of her 
foreign policy. When M. Deschanel, M. Hanotaux, and M. Paul 
Doumer preach a forward patriotism, they desire some recovery for 
France of a distinct and effective position in international policy. 
Those who underestimate the extent to which France may be able 
to turn the balance of power against either of her chief neighbours 
will make a fundamental miscalculation. The secular weakness of 
French statesmanship in past struggles was a division of effort and 
of aim, which has left its trace in a certain indecision of mind. In 
the periods when the fate of Europe, North America, and India were 
all at stake, France played at once for Continental supremacy and 
Colonial empire. Had the policy of interference across the eastern 
frontier been abandoned, and the energies of France at her zenith 
concentrated upon ‘the sea affair,” the chances are, on the whole, 
that the British Empire as it is would never have existed. On the 
other hand, had the struggle for sea-power been abandoned, France 
would probably have assimilated all Europe left of the Rhine. 


To recover full effectiveness for any purpose of policy the Third 
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Republic must drop one of the traditional antagonisms in order to 
concentrate upon the other. Which will be her choice? As one 
nail drives out another, the vehemence of German Anglophobia 
revealed during the South African War has displaced the last trace 
of popular hostility to France in this country. It may be urged 
that the anti-English sentiment across the Channel was identical with 
that on the other side of the Vosges. There was a deep difference. 
French feeling was infinitely less rancorous than Teutonic hatred 
and far more generous in recognition of the greatness of temper 
with which the English people grappled with their task until the 
reverses had been retrieved. Above all, the French were ancient 
opponents. Friction between the two countries had been recent. 
Nothing could be more natural than their retaliatory attitude at the 
commencement of the Boer War. ‘The case was different with 
Germany when the cant about kinship was exposed. The distinc- 
tion was perceived in a flash. French Anglophobia represented the 
remains of a tradition. What German Anglophobia revealed was 
the growth of an ambition. There could scarcely be a more suffi- 
cient contrast of meanings. 

Apart from all that, France is far more generally liked in this 
country than any other nation, as every competent French observer 
who has endeavoured to inquire into the reality of that matter is 
aware. ‘There is not one inch of French ground that we covet. In 
Africa we have settled all differences, capable of peaceful adjustment, 
by the series of settlements which were the great feature of Lord 
Salisbury’s later career.' During the expedition to Mitylene we 
revealed the fact that we have finally retired from our old ré/e in the 
Eastern Question; and if ever the issue of the reversion of Syria 
should arise we would far rather that it were French than German or 
Russian. Under no circumstances shall we be induced—should 
our interests in other parts of the world remain unmolested—to play 
the German game of gradual saturation in the Near East by resisting 
the claims of St. Petersburg in that quarter. The question of the 
Newfoundland Shore is both petty and dangerous, but no one proposes 
that France should give up her treaty rights without compensation 
or except in the prospect of a general improvement in the relations 
between the two countries. 

England would gain no advantage by naval victories over the 
Dual Alliance. Our maritime strength would be immensely reduced 
even by the wear and tear of triumph, and Germany would be 
brought nearer the naval equality with this country which, above 
all things, her people desire. The one hope of the earnest and 
methodical enthusiasts of the Flottenverein is, that a conflict will 


(1) M. Delcassé in his address to the electors of the Ariége, makes a chief point of the 
fact that France has, in the last few years, ‘‘ par l’annexion d’immense territoires, unifie 
son empire africain, dont les approches sont étroitment surveillées.”” 
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break out between the Dual Alliance and England such as would 
shatter our superiority or reduce it to negotiable dimensions. 
In one word, the contrecoup of another conflict with France 
would be profoundly disastrous to ultimate British interests 
even if our fleet asserted its ascendency upon the seas. In 
a recent number of the well-known French service organ, Armée 
et Marine, Vicomte de Cuverville gave an account, which has 
attracted wide attention, of a long interview he had had with the 
German Emperor. M. de Cuverville asserts that he was told by the 
Chief of the German Naval Cabinet that “‘ No one desires more than 
the German Emperor a co-operation of the French and German 
fleets; together they could dictate terms to the world.” There 
Berlin undoubtedly spoke with feeling. The policy of embroiling 
the Third Republic with England in Colonial matters in order to 
make the possession of Alsace-Lorraine secure was probably the very 
cleverest of all the feats of Bismarckian resource. 


X. 


In the meantime there is the practical difficulty to which it would 
be idle to feign blindness. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty exists. The 
Franco-Russian reply has been issued. All the sympathies of France 
are with Japan. All her interests are on the side of St. Peters- 
burg and must continue on that side. Without the Dual Alliance, 
the Republic must either ratify her dismemberment and join with her 
despoiler, or lose her recovered leverage upon international policy. 
Thus, while Frenchmen intensely dislike the idea of finding them- 
selves ranged against Japan, if war should arise out of the situation, 
whether by the fault of Tokio or St. Petersburg or by the spontaneous 
ignition of the problem, France would be thrown against us in a 
quarrel of which the issue could in no case serve the permanent 
interests of either opponent, though the policy of Berlin would be ex- 
tricated from all its difficulties. 

The instinct of all Frenchmen was expressed with the mordant 
wit of two very opposite politicians. ‘To die for one’s country,” 
cries M. de Cassagnac with riotous irony, “ Yes, yes! But to die 
for Manchuria—No, no!” M. Camille Pelletan is a Radical with a 
future, and there is no more trenchant mind in French politics. His 
epigram upon the reply to the Anglo-Japanese Treaty was that the 
Dual Alliance was extended at last to Manchuria—but not to Alsace- 
Lorraine. There at last is the one sentiment that lies deep in the 
heart of France, and will never be allayed until it receives satisfac- 
tion by diplomacy or attempts it by arms. France will not provoke 
war, but she waits her moment. She will not challenge war on her 
side, because of Alsace-Lorraine, but if war is to be faced, she 
will wage it for Alsace-Lorraine. Her bright temperament will 
never lose the touch of corrosion, which has eaten into it since 1870, 
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until her pride of honour is restored. Her serenity is troubled, the 
verve of all her purposes is disturbed, there is an injury to all 
the lustre of her past, a doubt as to the future, a doubt as to 
herself. Germany has not assimilated her annexations. France 
has not forgotten. The Alsatian conscript speaks German in the 
army, but French to the girl he weds. A generation after the 
conquest, provinces which would be two of the leading depart- 
ments under the French Republic are governed under the dictator- 
ship paragraph, not like Bavaria or Baden but like Togoland and 
the Cameroons. Than the recently appointed State Secretary, Herr 
von Koller, there has, at Strasburg, been no more despotic and 
vehement type of the Prussian bureaucrat. The immigration from 
across the Rhine, of which so much has been made, is considerably 
smaller than is frequently imagined, and it would take several genera- 
tions more, if reliance were placed upon that movement alone, to 
create a German-minded majority. 

On the other hand there is the palpable fact that modern Germany 
seems to possess no power of assimilation of any kind. The Poles 
have been annexed for more than a century. Their national feeling 
was never stronger than it is now. The incidents at Wreschen 
have recently been followed by one infinitely more obscure, but in its 
way far more suggestive. In a North German newspaper the other 
day,’ an item of intelligence, occupying no more than twoor three lines, 
might have been noticed. It announced that at a confirmation service 
held at Jahl, in Schleswig, when the pastor attempted to barangue his 
congregation in German, the great majority at once rose and left the 
church. The Danes of Schleswig, unlike the population of Posen, are 
neither Catholic nor Slav. They do not speak to a great extent a 
Latin language like the Alsatians. They are a Protestant and 
Teutonic stock, who have been annexed for thirty-eight years. Yet 
the scene in the church at Jahl is an example of a general feeling 
upon which Prussia has been powerless to make the faintest impression. 

Those who would understand the subtle vitality of the question of 
the annexed provinces, may be referred to the exquisitely idyllic and 
poignant little novel of Alsatian life by René Bazin—Les Oberié.? 
France keeps her hold upon imaginations across the Vosges by her 
literature, and years of Herr von Koller’s methods, employed against 
pages like René Bazin’s, will be like striving to expel a perfume by 
waving a bludgeon. 

XT. 

The Third Republic is less likely than seemed possible at a recent 
period to abandon the moral pressure of her protest. It is the mis- 
fortune and the danger of the German race that they are in hostile con- 
tact with almost every other stock in Europe—Slavs, Italians, Danes, 

1) Hamburghische Correspondenz. 


2) Les Oberié. René Bazin. (Trente-troisiéme édition.) Calmann Livy. 
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French. This fact is producing its natural and formidable con- 
sequences. The very vehemence of German national assertiveness 
since 1870 leads to the reaction that is equal and opposite, and 
stereotypes the alien self-consciousness of those whom the Pan- 
Germans desire to absorb. There is now no people in Europe, with 
the possible exception of the Roumanians, who can be said to have a 
genuine sympathy with the Germans. Poles, Danes, and Alsatians 
are under the harrow. The Dutch, the Italians of Trieste, and even 
the Swiss, who see towns like Ziirich in danger of being swamped by 
immigrants from the Empire, have all an uneasy dread of develop- 
ments. France is the representative in her own dismemberment of 
the common grievance or the common fear, and she has made extra- 
ordinary progress in the last few years in the work of morally 
isolating her rival. The equivocal attitude of Italy is not the most 
alarming feature of the Triple Alliance. That lies in the fact that a 
large majority of the people of Austria-Hungary are anti-German. 
Not only are the Slavs hostile, but the Magyars themselves are 
beginning to resent fiercely the attempts of Pan-German propagandists 
to meddle with the Saxons of the Transleithan Monarchy. The 
enthusiasm for France among the Czechs, who received the representa- 
tives of Paris with wild enthusiasm last year at the “‘ Sokol” fétes in 
Prague, is the significant feature of the new development which is 
rallying to the Third Republic all the other races who hate the 
pressure or dread the extension of German dominion. What must 
above all be grasped is, that the Dual Alliance has a far deeper and 
more permanent meaning than is generally attached to it, and one 
which must mean a steady lengthening and strengthening of its 
leverage upon the affairs of Europe. France is the hope of all Slavs, 
who without her would be as unable as they have been for a thousand 
years to withstand by force the Drang nach Osten. France is no less 
the head of the Latins, never more inclined to look to her leadership 
than now. She possesses, and will continue to an increasing degree 
to possess, the sympathy of three-fourths of the inhabitants of Europe, 
although the true development of these great racial facts is concealed 
by the loosening combinations to which the Wilhelmstrasse is still able 
to give an artificial appearance of cohesion, but which will continue to 
crumble. Yet if Vienna should eventually seek to escape from the toils 
she would be marked for destruction by Berlin, for whom the complete 
unification of the German race would then become an urgent policy, 
as it now is the passionate dream of a large proportion of the Kaiser’s 
subjects.’ 

With France permanently alert upon her flank, Germany will find 

(1) For an encyclopedic and invaluable study of all the facts and possibilities of the 


Hapsburg question, see André Chéradame’s volume, L’ Europe et la Question d’ Autriche”’ 
(Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1901). 
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more and more that she labours under an enormous disability. 
France alone is closing the hostile circuit round her rival. To break 
the danger by a sudden blow is no longer possible, from a purely mili- 
tary point of view, as it still was in 1875. The lessons of the Boer 
War have changed the whole conception of the relative value of mere 
numbers, and have shown that, with the magazine rifle and extended 
tactics, all European nations dispose of larger forces than they can 
manipulate. The mechanical superiority formerly attributed to Ger- 
many’s larger population has become unimportant or null; and for 
defensive purposes France, under the new conditions of warfare, has 
the right to think her frontier impenetrable. No one reading between 
the lines of the opinions even of German critics can miss the impression 
that the latter recognise the French artillery to be now distinctly 
the finest organisation of this arm in Europe. Unless France 
can be induced to quarrel with England, in which case old 
enmities might be superseded by new, he would be a credulous 
observer who should think that the reiteration of ‘“‘ There is no 
question of Alsace-Lorraine ”’ is likely to prove the last word upon the 
root-problem of the present Continental situation. Without the aid, 
direct or indirect, of France, Teutonic naval ambitions never can be 
realised at our expense. Against the will of France would the only 
alternative shape of Count Biilow’s “ Grésseres Deutschland ’’ be more 
probable—a territorial expansion across the Continent to Trieste? 
Allied with the Republic, the Kaiser could, if not “ dictate terms to the 
world,” as Count Senden-Bibran enthusiastically remarked to M. de 
Cuverville, at least seriously threaten our supremacy at sea and break 
the Slav barrier towards the Kast like a lath. Sooner or later Berlin 
must either neutralise the whole or cede part of the lost provinces, 
or urge France to take compensation on the side of Belgium or else- 
where, or must run, under more and more disadvantageous circum- 
stances as the sentiment of Pan-Slav solidarity develops, the colossal 
risk of conflict. France, in a word, should her policy remain in able 
hands, must enter upon a new era of diplomatic power. The instinct 
of her revival is not astray, and few expectations are more reason- 
able than that patience and foresight will bring her to a large 
measure of her own or the equivalent. 


XII 


There are indeed conditions. ‘“ France is not likely to be an 
obstacle to our plans,’ remarked a Pan-German writer during the 
Dreyfus case, “since she constantly finds her internal politics so 
interesting.”’ There was a shrewd spice of truth in this witticism. The 
Ministry of M. Waldeck-Rousseau has been marked hy a memorable 
social appeasement. It has raised the credit of the Republican idea 
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in Europe. It has extinguished the phosphorescent prestige of the 
pretenders, Orleanist and Imperialist alike. The agnostic attacks of 
General André and M. de Lanessan upon the religious observances of 
the army and the fleet seem repugnant and dangerous to British 
minds. But the great law against the Associations, whether 
just or oppressive in principle, has taught the Church a very 
bitter lesson, and revealed once for all its profound political 
debility. In spite of Mr. Bodley the conviction grows in France 
that there can be no reversion to Cresarism, acknowledged or veiled. 
Since the reversion to the Republic would be certain, sooner or later, 
the final continuity had far better be antedated from now. M. 
Méline’s phrase sums up the temper of the great majority of French- 
men in four words—“ Ni révolution, ni réaction ! ” 

France, indeed, needs but one great example to consummate 
the assurance of her future. It is understood that Generals Bru- 
gere and Metzinger would lead her armies in the event of war. 
With them or with their successors will rest ultimately the 
supreme trust of patriotism. The issue of war, whether triumphant 
or disastrous, would again threaten the existence of the Republic. 
The political evolution of France will never be complete until she 
has found the “ happy warrior” who will lay down his power when 
he has preserved the State, and leave a saving example to posterity. 
For us it remains true that the Republic is more our commercial 
complement than our commercial rival. If we are wise she will not 
again be our naval enemy. She knows that supremacy in sea-power 
if we lost it, partly by her means, would pass to other hands than 
hers. But while the now meaningless tradition of maritime rivalry 
with us is preserved, she cannot secure the concentration of resources 
and policy which she needs for her European purposes. To discuss 
an alliance upon the basis of a guarantee of the integrity of Austria- 
Hungary would be idle, at a moment when Vienna shows no sign of 
seeking a general guarantee, and when it is quite uncertain when or 
how the Pan-German danger will mature. But the fact that we 
have renounced all territorial interests in the Nearer East, weighs 
seriously with Russia, and is still more important for France. She 
has effected her rapprochement with Italy in spite of the Triple 
Alliance and equally despite the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, the next 
step in our interests and her own ought to be the rapprochement with 
England. 
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“T Go back to my beloved studies,’ M. Thiers once said, upon 
resigning power. When, through an unaccountable freak of the 
Chamber of Deputies, M. Waldeck-Rousseau retires to private 
life, his pastimes will be water-colour painting in winter and 
yachting in summer. An able barrister, a senator, a man of the 
world, M. Waldeck-Rousseau was, almost three years ago, sud- 
denly summoned to the Elysée and asked by President Loubet to 
become Prime Minister of France. On the 12th of June previously, 
the Cabinet presided over by M. Dupuy had been overthrown, after 
the memorable Auteuil racecourse scandal, when a scion of the French 
nobility, thinking to raise the standard of a new Vendean rebellion, 
raised, amid the cheers of the youth of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
his walking-stick to strike at the President of the Republic, the living 
symbol of a hated new régime. The Dreyfus affair was convulsing 
the whole country, bursting up, here and there, like so many sores in 
an eruptive fever, in Nationalist and anti-Semitic centres of agita- 
tion. In the provinces the orders of the executive were openly dis- 
regarded. Now “ disputing, excusing, cavilling upon mandates and 
directions,” as Bacon says, “is a kind of shaking off the yoke; 
especially if in those disputings they which are for the direction 
speak fearfully and tenderly, and those that are against it audaciously.” 
Uncertain of the morrow, the functionaries, leaving off their part of 
official mouthpieces, suffered themselves to be swayed by their indi- 
vidual fancies; distrust was so general that, while the Dreyfusards 
were gravely suspected of conspiring with Germany and England 
against their country, the army was charged with plotting with 
Orleanist or Bonapartist pretenders the fall of the Republic. Many 
a good bourgeois, remembering dark 1851, pulled on his nightcap with 
the tremour of waking the next morning to a coup d@’état. But, more 
alarming still than any of these symptoms of a grave disease in the 
body politic, the Socialist press and the Labour organisations had 
declared their intention of withstanding by force any attempt on 
the Republic. From Montmartre to Saint Antoine the dream arose, as 
in Brussels to-day, of the time-honoured barricade, the red flag, and the 
bullets spluttering on the dark piled-up parés. Many a workshop in 
Belleville or Charonne heard a new Carmagnole, some of the softer 
lines of which we ask leave to quote. They have, together with 
the Auteuil scandal te which they allude, probably faded out of 
popular recollection; but they are a proof that now, as in the 
time of Louis XV., under the Revolution, or with Béranger, the 
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chanson or street ballad, is the most faithful record of passing 
events, at least on the banks of the Seine. 


“ Gare 4 tous ces dévots morts nés ! 

Reconduisons les blasonnés 

A bons coups de chaussons 

Au bas des écussons ! 

Il va pleuvoir des beignes 

Sur le vicomte et le baron, 

C’est Vheure des chitaignes : 
Vive le son 
Du marron! 


“ Blancs becs, gants jaunes et dos verts, 
Ces médaillons ont un revers 
Ou |’on peut essuyer 
Le bout d’un gros soulier!’’ ete. 


The lines are not such as can hope to adorn a poetic anthology of 
“le grand siécle”; but they served their purpose of kindling the 
inflammable material out of which a Parisian working-man’s Re- 
publicanism is made. 

Many had been the Ministerial combinations put forward during 
the eleven days that elapsed between M. Dupuy’s resignation and 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s appointment. Like so many wise augurs, 
the ablest statesmen, the most experienced in unravelling Parliamentary 
confusion, had conferred with M. Loubet. The task of liquidating the 
Dreyfus affair made them hesitate. To undertake that responsibility 
was in all probability to ruin one’s Parliamentary career. No Ministry 
seemed able to weather the impending storm more than six weeks. For 
outsiders M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s appointment was amazing. They had 
not noticed the part played in the crisis by the Senate. This Assembly, 
not elected directly by Universal Suffrage, but by certain delegates of 
the local elective bodies, does not reflect the passing whims of Universal 
Suffrage, but the permanent feeling of the nation. Although it is 
certain that the majority of Frenchmen opposed a revision of the 
Dreyfus trial, and for a time felt patriotic anti-Semites and anti- 
Protestants, it is no less certain that they did not desire to overthrow 
the Republic, yet they acted in a manner calculated to let civil discord 
loose. In the face of such a fatal contradiction, the duty of the Senate, 
composed as it is of men over forty-five, not overhasty by nature, 
nor prone to excitement, men of position withal, enemies to agitation, 
was to adopt a policy in flat contradiction to the wishes of the 
country, but in which the country would end by concurring. In 
the Senate originated, with Senator Scheurer-Kestner, the revision 
of the Dreyfus trial; at the meeting held by the senatorial Repub- 
lican majority was first spoken the word of Republican defence, since 
taken up by M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself ; in that Assembly Senator 
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Béranger first proclaimed the intention of the majority to prosecute 
for high treason Dérouléde and his accomplices; and lastly it was 
among this same Assembly that the Congress held at Versailles after 
the death of President Faure chose the new President of the Republic, 
M. Loubet, President at the time of the Senate itself. With a Senator 
as Premier, the position of the Assembly would be stronger still. 
There were, be it remembered, old scores to pay off; by the rival 
Assembly, the noisy juvenile incoherent Chamber of Deputies, it had 
often been threatened with suppression. To return to the Revolutionary 
system of mono-cameral government, appeared as a foremost article 
on the old Radical and Socialist programmes. What better answer 
to such threats than to assume the direction of affairs in the crisis, 
punish the enemies of the Republic, deserve the lasting gratitude 
of the country. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, as representative of the Loire department, 
had been four years a Senator. As a disciple of Gambetta, the chief 
founder of the Senate, who, by a play upon words, had called the 
new Assembly a true ‘“ House of Commons,” the new Prime Minister 
seemed the most likely statesman to restore order. The Senate 
promised him her support. He accepted the offer, and threw down 
the challenge to the Chamber of Deputies, the Nationalists, the 
rebellious functionaries and generals. 

The son of a “ representative of the people,”’ Pierre Marie Waldeck- 
Rousseau was born on the 2nd of December, 1846, at Rennes, the 
ancient capital of Brittany. Among the old French provinces none 
shows more prominently than Brittany the gulf that separates the 
old régime from the new. From Brest to Rennes, from Saint Malo to. 
Nantes, the population are split into two political factions, “ bleus” 
and “ blancs”; in Languedoc the difference of religion is the pretext 
to the difference of political creed, but in Brittany, where there are none 
but Catholics, the separation is purely political. The Breton divides 
his allegiance between either his Church and his King, or his Church 
and his Republic; he may be both a fervent Catholic and a fervent 
Republican ; he is generally of course—since we are in France—a mild 
Freethinker if he has plighted his faith to the Republic, but, and the 
instance of the Breton Renan rises before everyone, he does not, in 
that case, bear against the Church any rancour for having thrown in 
her lot with the enemies of the Republic. He has lost his faith, 
without becoming a renegade. He calls the Church his mother, but 
declines to be instructed by her. There is coolness between the two, 
quarrels sometimes, seldom hatred. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, by family tradition, is a “bleu”; he has, 
in due course, no doubt become a Freethinker, but he does not think 
himself bound to lay the foundations of his new creed on some gross 
insult offered to the old. A barrister at Rennes, he was elected deputy 
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in 1879 by 8,705 votes. In the Chamber of Deputies he sat on the 
benches of the Union Républicaine, where we might describe him as a 
moderate Republican. A Bill proposed on the reform of the judicial 
organisation, still savouring too much of Bonapartist methods, gave 
the young Deputy an occasion to distinguish himself, when he was en- 
trusted with the task of presenting the Bill to the Chamber. A general 
election taking place in 1881, he was returned in the first constituency 
of Rennes by 8,899 votes against 4,192 given to the Monarchist 
candidate. Gambetta, the leader since the famous 16th of May, 
1877, of the Republican party in France, had singled out the young 
Breton Deputy, and, with that singular foresight which made him 
less a striking personality than the head of a staff of remarkable men, 
he made him Minister of the Interior (November 14, 1881) in the 
Cabinet over which he presided. He loved his energy, his Breton 
tenacity, his simple and masculine eloquence, so different from his 
own florid rhetoric. It is said that the affection and respect of 
Gambetta for his disciple date from the day when, asking M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau for his opinion on a speech that he had just con- 
cluded, he heard the outspoken appreciation, “‘ Very fine, especially 
brief.” 

Almost at the outset the young Minister showed his authoritative 
character. Much light is thrown on his subsequent career by the 
circular-letter that he sent to the Prefects, instructing them never to let 
their decision be swayed by the interference of a Senator or a Deputy. 
The letter caused something like a scandal, but it betokens a man 
who means to be his own master, determined to allow no meddler 
in the working of the governmental machinery for which he feels 
alone responsible.’ As is well known, the administration of Gambetta 
was short-lived. Out of office in January, 1882, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau took his seat once more in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
returned to his favourite task of defending Bills on legal or penal 
matters. 

In the Cabinet presided over by Jules Ferry, and which, in contrast 
to the numerous Ministries that preceded or followed, endured as long 
as from February 21, 1883, to March 31, 1885, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
accepted the Ministry of the Interior. M. Ferry continued 
Gambetta’s policy. His colleagues, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau among 


(1) This line of conduct—and it is an instance of the tenacity with which M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau adheres to the opinions of his early years—he not long ago adopted when 
defending Prefect E. Monteil against some of the representatives of his Department who 
complained of his mania in collecting police information on candidates for public 
offices. M. Waldeck-Rousseau stoutly maintained that the Prefect was right in 
keeping up an efficient intelligence department. He did not add that to submit 
would-be public servants to the humiliation of a secret-police investigation is a splendid 
device for repelling those wilful functionaries, for whom a shrug of the shoulder is not 
the only possible token of independence and self-respect. 
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them, were all Moderate Republicans, men like Challemel-Lacour, who 
died President of the Senate, like M. Méline before the Dreyfus affair. 
Were there no Monarchical or Bonapartist Opposition, they might 
have been described as Conservative Republicans. Once more re- 
elected a Deputy in 1887, M. Waldeck-Rousseau suddenly gave up 
active politics, did not seek to be returned in 1889, and awaited till 
1894 an opportunity of entering the Senate. 

How to explain, after such a brilliant début, this voluntary with- 
drawal from political life? Did the fall of Jules Ferry, after the 
news of the Langson disaster in Tonquin, and the storm of unjust 
obloquy that followed, raise a disgust in him for democracy? He 
had seen the Chamber yield before the threats of the mob, perhaps 
helped his chief to escape the fury of the Paris plebs, whose shouts 
rang through the halls of the Palais-Bourbon, demanding the head 
of the Minister responsible, they thought, for the humiliation of the 
Tricolor in the Far East. Did the thought then cross his mind that, 
not ten years hence, he would have the opportunity of grappling with 
the arch-fiend in the French Republic, the Paris mob? Whatever 
his motives may have been, he gave himself entirely up to the 
practice of the Bar, pleading no more in Rennes, but in the Paris 
Courts. There his fame rose rapidly as an avocat d’affaires, pleading 
in those cases where argument is more necessary than outbursts of 
pathos. He was never seen to rise like the avocat dassises in a 
case of murder or sensational burglary. He thought there was an 
element of vulgarity, something akin to the histrionic art, in the 
schemes to which such lawyers resort to soften the wrath or rouse 
the indolence of slow-witted jurymen. It was to him like debasing 
eloquence. Judges he addressed, not jurymen, or seldom, and he used 
arguments drawn from the close and subtle study of law, not sentiment. 
He was known to rise to impassioned fervour in cases such as the 
Panama trial, where to a purely financial affair—in the sifting of 
which precision, lucidity, the habit of playing with figures and 
handling the language of commerce were indispensable—a background 
was supplied of tragic political feuds, formidable hatred, low intrigue, 
a compound both of splendour and of degradation. Then it was 
that, though never deviating from a line of cold, trenchant, con- 
vincing argumentation, he would be able to discover the magnitude 
of the interests involved, and to fetch out from colourless ledgers the 
lurid glow of human infamy. 

Before the Dreyfus affair burst like a bomb such as no anarchist 
ever devised, M. Waldeck-Rousseau had founded a club designed to 
be the centre of a great Conservative Republican party. The anti- 
constitutional opposition being now powerless, it was thought not 
premature, in order to ensure the smooth working of Parliamentary 
government, to try, as Gambetta wished it, to organise in France a 
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Tory anda Whig party. To the former would belong the old Oppor- 
tunists, the younger Progressives, the bourgeois aristocracy of the 
Third Republic; the landed interest, the financial magnates, would 
naturally band together under the leadership of Gambetta’s disciples ; 
and M. Méline, M. Casimir-Périer, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, might be 
considered as some of the representative men of the party. On the 
other hand, the Radicals, the Radical-Socialists, the Socialists them- 
selves, might form the Whig party; M. Bourgeois, M. Brisson, M. 
Millerand being their leaders. The Dreyfus affair split the “‘ Grand 
Cercle Républicain”’ in twain. Among the Conservative Republicans 
appeared some ultra-Conservatives, ready to adopt and further the 
methods of government of the old régime. M. Méline resolutely 
turned to the Right, and no less resolutely did M. Waldeck- Rousseau 
turn to the Left. There is a heightened interest in the history of 
France thus to be ever rent asunder between conflicting irreconcile- 
able tendencies. Underlying the Liberal France, that of the 
philosophers and philanthropists, with their generous dreams about the 
happiness of the individual, the emancipation of the minds of men, 
the independence of the oppressed, you shall speedily find the State- 
worshipping spirit of old France. Whether King, Pope, Convention, 
or Committee of Public Safety, the fetish is the same for those that 
cannot grasp the meaning of individual rights. 

“Toute la force est transportée au magistrat souverain, chacun laffermit au 
préjudice de la sienne, et renonce & sa propre vie en cas qu’il désobéisse. On y 
gagne, car on retrouve en la personne de ce magistrat plus de force qu’on en a 
quitté pour l’autoriser, puisqu’on y retrouve toute la force de la nation réunie 
ensemble pour nous secourir.”’ 

These werds of Bossuet are the creed of what may, without affront, 
and simply for convenience’ sake, be called reactionary France. For 
the word magistrat substitute état, and you will have the formula of 
that doctrine against which M. Waldeck-Rousseau and the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate then seemed determined to fight, in spite 
of the strength which it had suddenly acquired. 

The main strength of the Leviathan lay, two years ago, in the 
army: with that wonderful facility of self-deception that Frenchmen 
possess, and which is not restricted to the small southern town of 
Tarascon, the prestige of the soldier is supposed to lie in the patriot- 
ism of the population, but notice how interest coincides with senti- 
ment, in every little garrisoned town, the battalion or regiment 
means good receipts for the local tradesmen and backsheesh for many. 
The natural play of economic forces goes far, without cynicism be 
it said, towards explaining most political changes, and giving a good 
reason for most private tastes, opinions, and beliefs. The army, who 
embody in France, as elsewhere, the Bossuet theory spoken of above, 
loudly vaunted it, and all the petty provincial towns applauded. 
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On the judges’ bench the same theory found exponents of an ex- 
treme type in President Delegorgue and M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 
To instruct the masses in the creed, the French Academy, whose 
influence snobbishness has made so great, supplied its leaders to the 
League of the Patrie Frangaise. Below these luminaries of litera- 
ture, M. Drumont and M. Rochefort, the able drill-sergeants to 
distinguished officers, encouraged the rabble that broke the windows 
of the Jewish merchants ; lower still, ruffians of the type of Guérin 
and Régis led the riots in Paris and in Algiers, of which fair cities 
it might have many a week been said— 
‘« Where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage : and when night 

Darkens the street, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 

The problem for M. Waldeck-Rousseau was to obtain a Dreyfusard 
majority in an anti-Dreyfusard Chamber. By a first masterstroke, 
he extended the olive-branch of peace to the Socialists, who had 
throughout the agitation shown a singular determination to defend 
the Republic, even rifle in hand. M. Millerand became Minister of 
Commerce. ‘To him the new Prime Minister added as Minister of 
Public Works a Radical-Socialist, that is a Socialist minus Collec- 
tivism, M. Baudin. Another masterstroke was to hit upon General 
de Galliffet for Minister of War. The hero of the awful, useless 
charge at Sedan, appeared asa giant among the puny intriguing 
generals whose laurels had been won mainly on the field of man- 
ceuvres or perchance in the lobby of the Palais-Bourbon. Not being 
a civilian, he could, without offending patriotism, speak authoritatively 
to his subordinates. Not without the cool bravery that he had dis- 
played in the Mexican or Franco-German wars did he curb their 
wills, humble them, and dismiss them in disgrace, and when the 
Deputies ventured to ask him the reason of his severity, he answered 
with such cranerie that he forced applause from the most reluctant. 
A third masterstroke was M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s programme, 
summed up in the words uttered in the Senate: Republican Defence. 
There is for the head of an administration no better support than a 
good Opposition, His party will follow him if a hard struggle 
is expected, and if his adversaries are anti-constitutional, then, 
from a Parliamentary point of view, the advantage is all on his side. 
Coercive measures are possible, every arrest, every sentence is a 
victory and bears the appearance of marking a progress. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is aware that man needs in life to be deceived and to 
mistake change and agitation for progress, and like a clever stage- 
manager, he is ever showing new puppets branded with the name of 
enemies to the Republic, whom the good gendarme, with the same 
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sense of relief to the spectators as the ghost in the Punch and Judy 
show, carries off in the last act. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s three years’ tenure of office falls into two 
divisions: in the first, he re-establishes order and ends the Dreyfus 
affair; in the second, from a purely defensive he passes to an active 
policy, the Republican Defence becoming Republican Action. The 
great speech of Toulouse marks the beginning of the second period. 

The first measures of the new Cabinet on taking office were to 
recall the public functionaries to their duty, to re-organise the Public 
Prosecutor’s office, to entrust M. Lépine with the herculean task of 
maintaining order in the streets of Paris. These preliminaries being 
accomplished, M. Dérouléde, certain Royalist leaders, and the 
notorious M. Guérin, of Fort-Chabrol fame, were tried for high 
treason by the Senate, sitting as High Court of Justice, and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment or exile. 

The Court of Cassation, as is well known, having declared Captain 
Dreyfus innocent, referred the final sentence of rehabilitation to 
the Rennes court-martial, who instead sentenced him to ten years 
penal servitude. A free pardon from the President (September 20th, 
1899), soon followed by the law of amnesty, was destined to wipe out 
even the recollection of this unfortunate affair. 

If the preceding measures had acted as balm on the wounds of the 
country, the Assumptionist Fathers’ trial (January, 1900) was a caustic 
applied to a dangerous sore. Compared with monastic orders with a 
philanthropic, educational, or purely pious purpose, the Assumptionist 
Order appeared in the light of an electoral organisation. Directed 
against the Republic, furthering the interests of Nationalist would-be 
Deputies, preaching in a daily paper, the notorious Croix, a holy war 
against Free-Thinkers, Protestants, Jews, and Republicans generally, it 
was a formidable power in a Catholic country like France. The laws 
prevented the prosecution from ending in any other penalty but a small 
fine. To expose the Fathers, to create an alarm by showing them at 
work in every commune in France, to get accurate information as to their 
vast wealth, was the result sought for and obtained. People whispered 
that the gains of the monks acquired in collusion with Saint Anthony 
of Padua might, by a simple decision of the Legislature, be turned to 
better account than subsidising anti-Republican agitators. 

But the sketch of this work of Republican Defence is incomplete. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau knows that popularity in France is the prize of 
display. Unlike M. Brisson, he does not disdain to satisfy the 
people’s craving for the sights of the circus. The September recess 
he uses to get up some striking festival, likely to be long talked about 
in many a country household. In 1899 it was the Triumph of the 
Republic that served as a pretext to muster together the forces of 
Paris Socialism, and make them renew their allegiance to President 
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Loubet. Unfortunately the new Prefect of Police’s sergents de 
ville were not yet alert enough. Late at night, after the ceremony, 
the mob sacked a Catholic church. The year after was Exhibition 
year. The show would have been hackneyed enough without the 
gigantic banquet to which twenty-two thousand rural maires sat down. 
By that genial idea, the Government won for a time the hearts of 
the French peasant population. Last September we saw on Bétheny 
plains, while the Tsar and the President beamed upon them, a tem- 
porary reconciliation of the army and M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Cabinet. 

After a year’s time the policy of Republican Defence seemed to 
have succeeded. While on June 26, 1899, whereas the Senate 
approved M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s policy by 187 votes against 25, 
the Chamber of Deputies gave him but the narrow majority of 263 
against 237, in the following November the majority had risen to 317 
against 211, and a few days after 329 Deputies, in the very Chamber 
that had given its confidence to M. Méline, showed no compunction in 
following M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He was expected, having now 
restored order, to resign and allow the farce of Ministries of three 
months’ duration, in which every leading Deputy has his turn of 
power, to begin again. But the Breton nature is distinguished by 
tenacity. The speech of Toulouse shattered the hopes of those that 
had already drawn up the list of a new Cabinet. 

The political atmosphere is clearer, the Republic has won the 
victory, she must not lose the advantages thereof by any false senti- 
ment; the enemy is humbled, he must be crushed. Foremost among 
the enemy have been the monks, as the Assumptionist trial has 
shown ; they must pay the penalty of their insubordination. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau does not lay a sacrilegious hand on the Church. 
The clergy have in him a friend who will rid them of the pestilent monk. 
What is the monk to the curé, after all, but the dissenting minister to 
the English parson. The chapel is built next to the church, the 
monk’s confessional is the resort of the upper class, the cwré listens to 
the confession only of “ vulgar consciences.” * The Bishop of Nancy 
has already spoken some very sharp words against the nuns’ orphan- 
ages, who, under the pretext of charity, exploit the children of the 
poor. Thus M. Waldeck-Reusseau’s projected bill is not anti- 
religious or anti-Catholic. And the final argument is likely to make 
every working man’s mouth water :— 

“Ce n’est pas le lieu ni le moment de faire de la statistique ; mais, pour montrer 
qu’en signalant a la tribune le péril d’une main-morte grandissante et qui menace 
le principe de la libre circulation des biens, nous n’avons pas. obéi & de vaines 
alarmes, il suffira, je pense, de dire que la valeur des immeubles occupés ou pos- 
sédés par les congrégations était, en 1880, de 700 millions déja, et qu’aujourd’ hui 
elle dépasse un milliard. Quelle peut ¢tre, si on part de ce chiffre, la main-morte 
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(1) Speech in the Chamber, January 21, 1901. (2) Speech of Toulouse. 
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A promise to endow with this milliard a working man’s old-age 
pension fund made the proposed confiscation popular. That part of 
the Law of Associations relating to religious orders passed in Parlia- 
ment by a large majority. 

This is not the place to discuss a law which some call a decree of 
proscription, others a law of social preservation, and others still 
ignore as a measure impossible to carry out. Studied closely, those 
articles relating to the religious orders will appear more liberal than 
they are generally supposed to be. After the part played by the 
monks in the Dreyfus affair, these articles may be deemed rather mild 
reprisals. But, when speaking of this law, the principle it embodies 
of the liberty of association is often overlooked. According to a law 
dating from Louis Philippe’s reign, the members of an association 
of more than twenty persons, not duly registered at the Prefecture, 
and placed therefore under direct police supervision, were liable to 
certain penalties. A Protestant dissenting congregation might be 
prosecuted as well as a Catholic brotherhood, neither being officially 
recognised by the Concordat. Over the village club, the schoolboys’ 
athletic society, this statute hung like a rusty, but menacing, sword of 
Damocles. To-day all associations, except monastic orders, are free. 

The Toulouse programme was threefold: poiitical, fiscal, social. 
The promised political reform has become the Law of Associations, 
the fiscal reform is now also a part of the French law. This very 
complex reform may be briefly described as follows: the Revolution, 
which swept away so many abuses, overlooked the system of internal 
customs called octroi. Any one who has travelled in France is 
acquainted with that intolerable nuisance, the gabe/ou. In every town 
of over 5,000 inhabitants the octroi-officers stand at the railway-station 
gates, inspecting bags and baskets, eager to tax any article of food. As 
a national institution the galelou has survived several revolutions, like 
the French academician, and, like him, retains the traditional uniform 
of the same verdant hue ; of course such a mode of taxation has long 
been pronounced anti-economic and anti-democratic. The difficulty 
lies in effecting the change from indirect to direct taxation. The 
ratepayer who murmurs at the octroi-officers handling his luggage 
will murmur still louder at the tax-gatherer’s increased bill. The 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry has taken the first efficient step towards 
removing this venerable institution by the now famous Loi des Boissons 
which became law on January 1,1901. By another strange survival 
of the past, not a cask of wine, or beer, or cider, could travel on the 
high roads without a special pass, the price of which was pretty high. 
The new law considerably reduces the price of this pass, and suppresses 
the municipal octroi taxes on wine, beer and cider, called “ hygienic 
drinks,” while increasing them on alcohol, absinthe, and other “ non- 
hygienic drinks.” From a social point of view the reform is good. 
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It isa boon for the poorer classes that, in a city like Paris, wine 
should have fallen from 7d. and 8d. per quart to 4d. and 3d., retail 
prices. The adulteration, carried on within the walls of Paris, 
becomes unprofitable with such low prices for the natural produce. 
As a fiscal reform, however, the law is a miserable failure. 

The third part of the programme, the social reforms, has not yet 
come under discussion. ‘The Aged Working-men’s Pensions Bill 
has, however, been suffered to lie on the table. The responsibility of 
certain decrees of a more or less socialistic description must be, more- 
over, ascribed to M. Millerand, the Minister of Commerce. 

Such is the result of a three years’ Ministry. Born to end pre- 
maturely, M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Cabinet has proved its vitality. 
As he presided over the Exhibition, M. Waldeck-Rousseau is now 
superintending the general election. His work is praiseworthy ; he 
has saved the Republic from a dangerous crisis, ensured for 
the President the respect of all classes, carried the ship on which 
the fortune of France is embarked safely through the shoals 
of the Dreyfus affair. It would be unjust not to mention his 
co-partners in the work; M. Loubet, whose good humour and 
bonhomie have softened now and then the disagreeable impression of 
his Prime Minister’s authoritative voice; M. Delcassé, the able head 
of the French Foreign Office, whose ability the settlement of the 
Franco-Turkish difficulties so strikingly demonstrated. Throughout 
her internal discords, France, like the high-born lady that she is, has, 
thanks to her Minister of Foreign Affairs, never shown a cloud upon 
her brow; at the festive board round which the Powers are assembled 
she has displayed her wit, her talent for light repartee, and coquetted 
as in the days when she had no anxiety at home. 

Yet in spite of the Prime Minister and his fellow-workers’ excellent 
statesmanship, the last three years’ work may bein vain. After some 
months’ navigation in a calm, open stretch of ocean, the rocks and 
shoals are once more within measurable distance. Summoned to the 
ballot-boxes, for the ostensible reason of choosing Deputies, the 
electors are even now passing sentence on the Prime Minister of 
France. The vote of the majority is deciding whether a Republic 
from which Socialists are not excluded is right or wrong, just or 
unjust. Woe to the ship of the Republic if the pilot has a moment's 
heedlessness and the captain hesitates. Part of the crew temporarily 
below deck are always ready to mutiny and wrest the helm from the 
pilot’s hands. 

The two dangers come: the one from the financial situation, the 
other from an inherent flaw in the Ministry. 

Financially, the position is this: In tim of peace, that is, of normal 
expenditure, without any exceptional programme of army reform or 
public works to carry out, there is a deticit in the Treasury. The 
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Minister of Finance has to rack his brains to balance the budget. 
Are the causes of this alarming situation merely occasional, as is 
thought in official circles, being ascribed to the reform of the drink 
laws and to a passing crisis, in which all Europe shares, but 
aggravated in France by the strain of an Exhibition year, or, as the 
pessimists assert, are the normal sources of public revenue being 
exhausted through the general impoverishment of the country ? 
Whatever the cause, the deficit is an excellent political platform 
for an Opposition. What more easy theme for electors than to make 
a Ministry into which Socialists are admitted responsible for the 
paralytic stroke fallen on capital ! 

This leads us to the second danger. Excellent as a Parliamentary 
combination, M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s alliance with the Socialists is 
an incentive to the cravings of the poorer classes. To see a Socialist 
leader like M. Millerand at the Ministry of Commerce was to them as 
a prelude to millennium. After two years’ waiting, millennium has 
not come, and the burden of life sits as heavy on the workman’s 
shoulders. As a Parliamentary body the Socialist Deputies are now as 
loyal to the Republican Constitution as the Senators themselves, but the 
electors perhaps remain unsatisfied. Hence the tendency in all classes 
to accuse the Government of every individual grievance, inseparable 
from the complex working of economic laws. Ifthe wine-grower in the 
south undersells his wine, he proclaims his intention of not paying 
taxes; if the miner in the north suffers from a crisis in the coal 
trade, he threatens a general strike that would bring the country to 
the eve of civil war. 

And a more serious danger is the nervousness of the bourgeois, for 
whom the word Socialism is a bugbear and a synonym for Anarchism. 
The misfortune of France lies in her lack of aristocracy, that is, of 
a class of men whom family traditions endow with a civic spirit, 
among whom there are neither adventurers nor rash theorisers. 
Certainly there are in France, as in Belgium, men ready to face the 
bayonet or rifle of the gendarme in whom a Clerical Government 
confides, and to lay down their lives for a flimsy half-understood 
ideal, but there is not a bourgeois who would lay down his income for 
the Republic. Now the chief strength of the Republic has until now 
lain in her admirable financial policy. With the crushing debt left 
by the war, the necessity of keeping up both army and navy, the 
desire of extending her colonial empire, France has shown for thirty 
years passable budgets. To-day the bourgeois class are beginning to 
be persuaded that a Republic means deficit and impending Socialism, 
with its unguarded threats of confiscation. 

Of course the fear is groundless, over and over has M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau repeated that he is no collectivist, but an “individualist.” 
Between the disciple of Gambetta, the colleague of Jules Ferry, and 
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the Prime Minister of to-day, there is really no difference. He is 
carrying out the ideas of his master, he is completing the work 
undertaken from the very outset by the Liberal Republicans, his 
political and fiscal reforms have been effected in the best spirit of 
modern France. Parliamentary tactics made the aid of the Socialists 
indispensable; as M. Méline governed with the Right against the 
extreme Left, so M. Waldeck-Rousseau governs with the Socialists 
against the Clericals. Are not, after all, the Socialists “ ralli¢s,”’ like 
the reputed Royalists that M. Méline received into the fold of the 
Republic ? 

Then he has given the Senate that pre-eminence that the Consti- 
tution ascribes to it, and the Senate is the stronghold of Republican 
Conservatism as opposed to the Revolutionary temper of the Chamber. 
No one clamours now, even among the Radicals, for a Revised Con- 
stitution, out of which would emerge the tyrannical one Assembly. He 
has also once more made Ministerial stability a fact. In 1898, just 
before the new Ministry was formed, M. Avenel called attention to the 
fact that since 1870 there had been in France thirty-eight different 
Ministries, the term of office of which did not on an average exceed 
nine months. Only two Ministries, that of Jules Ferry in 1883 and 
that of M. Méline in 1896, have lasted two years. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s Premiership bids fair to be therefore a record. To-day 
the general election is deciding the course of future events. According 
to the peasant, bourgeois, and working-man’s vote, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau will by the summer be yachting on the Mediterranean or 
defending in the sultry atmosphere of the Palais-Bourbon his Caisse 
des Retraites ouvriéres Bill, and proposing the repeal of the Fadlour 
law, so favourable to the teaching religious orders. Nor will it be in 
his career a more astonishing feat than bringing 22,000 maires together 
to drink the health of a President who not long before had seemed 
most unpopular, or presenting to the autocratic Nicholas II., M. 
Millerand, a Socialist leader. 

To find M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s prototype in Parliamentary his- 
tory, we must of course turn to England; there, in troublous times 
such as those through which France is now passing, Halifax saved his 
country from a civil war, and retarded, for some years, by a policy 
which he himself called trimming, the inevitable dynastic change. 
Macaulay has left us a masterly portrait of the statesman after his own 
heart. With a few verbal alterations it might be applied to the 
ablest trimmer that France has known since Gambetta. 

Cu. Bastipe. 
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Tue very notion of such a thing would surely have sufficed to send 
into a fit the senior Fellows of unreformed Oxford, and even now its 
impending realisation seems calculated to send their ghosts squealing 
and gibbering through our streets! Norcould any philosopher have 
excogitated a more unlikely future for the most venerable and con- 
servative of all the seats of learning. Buta great dreamer arises, who 
is also, and perhaps all the more, a man of action, and hey presto! he 
speaks the word, and his will starts Oxford on a new career as a cos- 
mopolitan university centre for the whole Anglo-Teutonic world. 
Assuredly, of all the dreams Cecil Rhodes has dreamt none was 
stranger, more far-reaching, and original, than that implied in his 
foundation of a Trust for awarding Scholarships to be held in the 
University of Oxford by Americans, Africans, Australians and 
Germans! That these scholarships should be of an amount (£300 
and £250 per annum) sufficient to take their recipients to Oxford and 
amply to maintain them there, is both generous and sensible, and opens 
the University to poor men in a way which the £80 scholarships of the 
existing colleges have never been able todo. That their aggregate 
yalue should amount to nearly £50,000 a year is also impressive, 
especially in comparison with the small benefactions which have 
hitherto been the rule, and even with the meritorious but modest 
efforts which our provincial colleges are at present making to turn 
themselves into universities. But when compared with the great 
movement which has covered America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific with universities and libraries monumental of the colossal 
liberality of its Leland Stanfords, Rockefellers and Carnegies, the 
mere pecuniary value of Mr. Rhodes’s bequests to Oxford does not 
seem unparalleled. What is entirely unprecedented is the spirit of 
the donor and the aim he proposed to attain by his gift. That a 
typical man of action should have affirmed his belief in the necessity 
of informing his men of action with knowledge, by devoting so large 
a sum to this purpose, is an example of inestimable value at a time 
when the contented ignorance and frivolous play of the social butter- 
fly have become dangerously attractive ideals. ‘That he should have 
bestowed his bounty upon a University which has always, uncom- 
promisingly, and even tothe point of narrowness, maintained its belief in 
the educational value of the humaner letters, must immensely encourage 
those who have sustained the protest against the short-sighted utili- 
tarianism of educational innovators. That he should have expressed in 
eloquent words, and even in precise figures, his appreciation of moral 
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and physical robustness, manliness and efficiency, formulates an idea 
that has long underlain the best English education in a manner that 
should make it easier for all to grasp the difference between education 
and instruction. But, after all, even these striking features in Mr. 
Rhodes’s scheme are dwarfed by his recognition of the political 
significance of a common academic life, and of the power of ideas in 
drawing together and alienating nations. That he should have 
afforded to the chosen youth of the colonies the opportunity to 
imbibe the academic ideals which are peculiar to the English univer- 
sities, was perhaps natural, and evinces only a clear perception of the 
fact that the Empire must in the last resort be held together by the 
spiritual bond of a common civilisation. 

But the endowment of international scholarships is a totally new 
idea. One might have expected it to occur to some American 
millionaire, like Mr. Carnegie, to facilitate the study of European 
methods by the picked intellects of America. But that the initiative 
should come from our side, that we should invite our nearest relatives, 
and therefore keenest rivals among the nations, to penetrate into the 
citadel of our culture and to test the value of the palladia long so 
jealously guarded in its temples, this idea of Mr. Rhodes’s surely 
reaches a pitch of sublimity which, to a cynic, must border closely on 
the ridiculous, together with the robust faith that ‘“‘ a good under- 
standing between England, Germany, and the United States of 
America will secure the peace of the world, and educational relations 
form the strongest tie.” But even a cynic would hardly deny that 
the idea was grandiose, and that there are already indications in this 
case also’ that the faith shown will go far to create its own justifica- 
tion. If only some other international benefactor would devise a 
method of suppressing the Chauvinist Press in every country ! 

But Mr. Rhodes not only showed great faith in the power of his 
generosity to evoke an appropriate response from America and Ger- 
many. He has shown still greater faith in the University of Oxford, 
and paid his a/ma mater what is possibly the greatest compliment she 
has ever received, enough certainly to cause her aged cheeks to ‘flush 
with pride in the sight of an observant world. The situation is 
remarkable, and well merits consideration. I propose, therefore, to 
forecast some of the probable effects of Mr. Rhodes’s bequest on the 
existing system of Oxford University. 

It should be noted in the first place that though Mr. Rhodes’s 
bequest was a magnificent expression of his confidence in the 
educational competence of Oxford, it rather pointedly declines to 
endorse its business management. Even if Mr. Rhodes had not said 
so, this would have been apparent from the provisions for the adminis- 
tration of his bequest. The funds are not offered to the University 
to accept (or reject). In fact, the University has no sort of control 
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over them. Mr. Rhodes has resolutely determined to bestow his 
benefactions, whether the University likes them or not. His trustees 
will nominate to his scholarships and make whatever regulations as 
to colleges and studies they choose: his scholars will matriculate as 
private individuals at whatever college is willing to receive them, and 
the University will be powerless to prevent this. In fact, all the 
University could do, in the unlikely event that it desired to get rid 
of them, would be to “ plough ” them persistently in their examina- 
tions, “ Smalls”’ for choice! The explanation probably is that Mr. 
Rhodes was aware that Oxford itself is the chief difficulty in the way 
of benefiting Oxford. In any democratic and _ self-governing 
university there are pretty sure to be two opinions even as to gifts, 
which may always seem to some to be brought by Danaan hands ; 
but nowhere probably has the dentistry of gift-horses been carried 
to'a higher pitch of ingenuity than in Oxford. Last summer the 
University declined the offer of some Law Scholarships to which, in 
its opinion, too onerous conditions were attached : Mr. Rhodes has set 
an example, which we may expect to see largely followed, of how to 
benefit the University even against its will. 

What difference, then, will be made by the one hundred and seventy- 
seven Rhodes Scholars whom Oxford will have to receive and will doubt- 
less welcome? That is a difficult question to answer until we know more 
of their probable character. But, of course, some will say “none”; they 
will be swamped in the masses of other undergraduates, and will only be 
an addition to the seven or eight hundred subsidised students already 
found in Oxford. [| think this view is certainly erroneous, and that 
they will make an immense difference, quite out of proportion 
to theirnumbers. The reasons for this will appear on analysis. 

In the first place, whatever their character, they will largely 
modify the insularity of the present members of the University, both 
senior and junior. The former will have to make themselves familiar 
with the educational systems, and to some extent with the educational 
needs, of countries so different as America, the Colonies and 
Germany. The latter will be to some extent shaken out of their 
incurious indifference to everything outside England, even though at 
first, perhaps, they will show their susceptibility to the novel 
influences, chiefly by an indecent readiness to adopt the racy 
locutions of the bush and the ranch. It may safely be predicted 
that Oxford will become a most congenial hotbed for the latest slang. 
Fortunately the Oxford English dictionary will be at hand to keep a 
record of these additions to the English tongue, and perhaps the 
Oxford English may even react beneficially upon the character of the 
imported dialects. 

In the next place it may be anticipated that the newcomers, if they 
are of maturer years, will mitigate a certain schoolboyishness which 
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at present prevails in undergraduate circles, And it seems probable 
that they will largely be of maturer years. The Colonials, indeed, 
may probably proceed to Oxford direct from school, and if so they 
will probably make no great difference. To judge by a certain number 
of Colonials who have visited us in the past, they only infuse a certain 
agreeable diversity into the undergraduate type by their vigour and 
unconventionality, but they will not appreciably affect the social tone 
or the educational policy of Oxford. Coming up fresh from school, 
they will find their way into the social, athletic and scholastic pursuits 
of Oxford as their affinities incline them and their abilities warrant. 
Possibly their arrival may be used as a further argument in favour 
of relaxing the uncompromising insistence on Greek in “ Smalls.” 
But then a powerfully-supported scheme in favour of reducing the 
stringency of the classical entrance requirements had already been 
prepared before Mr. Rhodes’s death, and to judge by the stories as to 
his admiration for Aristotle the advocates of the change can hardly 
claim to be acting in his spirit. 

The academic influence of the American scholars is likely to be 
considerably greater. For though they will vary considerably in 
character and ability, according as they hail from Oklahoma and 
Alaska, or from Massachusetts and New York, they will probably be 
for the most part “ graduate students”’ who have spent three or four 
years at one or other of the colleges which are so plentiful in America. 
One cannot indeed be quite certain as to this until the method of their 
selection has been determined. But it seems very unlikely that Mr. 
Rhodes’s trustees will themselves attempt the task of selecting the 
American scholars. ‘To do so would require an intimate knowledge 
of American educational institutions and conditions. They will 
accordingly be almost sure to depute their powers to some authorities, 
either political or educational. In the former case the Governor of 
the State or Territory, or some committee appointed by him, or by 
the Legislature, would naturally be thought of. In either event there 
would be a danger of a political abuse of the patronage; one could 
imagine, e.g., the son of an active Tammany politician coming up to 
represent the highest American culture at Balliol. In the latter 
case the selection might be left to the President of the State Univer- 
sity or of the chief educational institution of the State. The difficulty 
would be that in many of the eastern States there are several institu- 
tions of first-rate importance, while in other cases (e.g. Ohio) there are 
none. It might be better therefore to nominate a committee composed 
of leading professors and other persons of culture, either for each 
State or for the whole country. 

ut in whatever way the nominating body was constituted, it seems 
practically certain that if the elections were made by, or in consultation 
with, American educational authorities, their choice would fall mainly 
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upon “ graduate students.” For it will be in their ranks that the men 


will be found who are most eager to go, best equipped, and prepared 
to make the best use of the privilege. And as there will probably be 
keen competition for the scholarships, the older men will be able to 
offer better evidence of their fitness. 

We may take it, then, that Oxford will have to accommodate more 
than one hundred ambitious young Americans, mostly looking forward 
to some sort of teaching as a career, and eager to take a degree which 
will increase their reputation. These numbers are the minimum : 
they may easily be doubled or trebled if the movement spreads, and 
Oxford is found to offer what Americans want. Hitherto this 
has not, for one reason or another, been found to be the case; 
some thirty Americans came over about two or three years ago, 
but no such numbers have been reached in later years. Now 
all these Americans will naturally and vigorously inquire what 
Oxford is prepared to do for them, and will not be lacking in ingenuity 
or persistence in “ voicing” their demands. Those demands will on 
the whole be reasonable. I do not think, e.g., that they will demand 
exemption from proctorial jurisdiction and the disciplinary restrictions 
of collegiate life; for the latter at least are neither very irksome in 
themselves, nor likely to be enforced with unnecessary pedantry on 
senior, and no doubt frequently,on married men. Butademand will 
certainly be made for suitable academic pabulum, and the attempt to 
supply this demand may have a great effect on the Oxford system. 
At first no doubt the reply will be :—‘‘ There are the new Research 
degrees: You can become Bachelors of Science and Letters without 
Greek and without passing ‘Smalls,’ and when you have elaborated 
your dissertations and published them in the shape of ‘ contributions 
to science or learning’ we shall be pleased to make you Doctors of 
Science or Letters, as soon as you have £50 or so to spend on fees and 
gowns.” And it must be admitted that in the light of what has now 
happened the institution of these degrees appears to have been wise 
and statesmanlike. 

But how about the instruction of candidates for these degrees? At 
present graduate instruction (the Americans will teach us to avoid the 
local barbarism “ post graduate ’’) is not so much unorganised as non- 
existent in Oxford. In this respect we are far behind America, even 
allowing for the fact that high Honours in Oxford imply attainments 
far above what is needed for any American baccalaureate. But in 
America it has been recognised that the special study of any modern 
subject cannot be compressed into four years, and requires something 
more systematic from the teacher than a good general education plus 
whatever knowledge he may have picked up in teaching ; hence three 
years’ graduate study for the Doctorate of Philosophy is commonly 
expected. In Oxford, on the other hand, we have lost almost the whole 
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personnel for the purpose of graduate study which we ever possessed. 
The decline in college revenues has (very properly) entailed the 
abolition of “ Prize”? Fellowships. But as a consequence the un- 
employed graduate population of the University has almost dis- 
appeared. There are neither Prize Fellows, nor inducements to remain 
in residence in the hope of a Fellowship. And poverty has prevented 
also the establishment of nearly all the Senior Scholarships and 
Research Fellowships contemplated by that extraordinary monument 
of optimistic folly, the University Statutes of 1881.1 Furthermore the 
growing demand for detailed knowledge renders it more and more 
impossible even for the best men to study any subject as undergraduates 
beyond the point required ‘for the Schools.’ Hence the Professors 
have been confronted with the painful alternative of either lecturing 
for the Schools or to empty benches. The former practice merely 
duplicates the work done by the Tutors, the latter is discouraging. No 
wonder they are dissatisfied and insist on inserting in the “ examina- 
tion statutes” lengthy lists of ‘special subjects,” which are mostly 
quite unsuited to form part of a general education, and remain a dead 
letter because the Tutors know that in nine cases out of ten they 
could be taken up only at a loss. 

Now it seems very possible that the coming invasion of American 
graduates may radically alter all this, and give the Professors a grand 
opportunity they ought to welcome. It will supply them with an 
audience, and practically force them to lecture on advanced 
subjects, to form “ seminars,” and in short to adopt the methods 
which are found to be efficient for such purposes in America 
and Germany. And in so doing they will no longer be competing 
with the College Tutors. For the latter will neither be able nor 
desirous to deal with students each of whom is engaged in a special 
study. And thus we shall achieve a much-needed educational reform, 
viz., the differentiation between the instruction given by the Uni- 
versity and by the Colleges. 

And incidentally it seems probable that the example and practice 
of so many American “researchers ’’ will benefit our education also 
by checking the examination craze, by increasing the esteem in which 
the power to do independent work is held, and by diminishing the 
exclusive admiration for the intellectual qualities which come out in 
examination. 

All these developments will probably be promoted also by the 

(1) In no case did the Commissioners foresee the agricultural depression, and the 
consequent crippling of the colleges dependent upon agricultural rentals. Hence, to 
give an example, it was calculated that my college (Corpus Christi) would, by 1900, 
have an income of £25,000 a year from external endowments. In point of fact it is 
about £10,000. Some colleges have done better, owing to the growth of towns. But 


for this also the Commissioners made no provision. And a large number are in great 
straits. 
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presence of the German contingent of Rhodes Scholars, although 
their influence will be proportionately less. For they also will 
probably find the curriculum of the regular Oxford examinations 
impracticable, though for other reasons. On the one hand they will 
have, in the first instance, to learn the language ; on the other they will 
not be able to indulge in a course of study which would prejudice their 
chances in the German Staats-Examen. Hence I regard it as probable 
that they also will be technically “ researchers” for the most part, 
though practically they will probably be composed of two classes: (1) 
mature men anxious to learn English and to obtain an insight into 
our methods and to write books about us and them, and (2) young 
noblemen preparing themselves for a diplomatic career. In neither 
class does it seem probable that individuals will stay in Oxford for 
longer than a year or two. 

It remains to consider the effect of Mr. Rhodes’s generosity on his own 
college, Oriel. It will not only relieve this ancient and distinguished 
foundation from all financial embarrassment, and enable it to con- 
struct in the High what will doubtless be a further ornament to that 
most beautiful street, but it will endow the Oriel Tutorships in such 
a way as to place them among the most attractive in the University. 
And in all these respects Mr. Rhodes’s example is admirable, for 
throughout the University there are poverty-stricken foundations and 
tutorial stipends which, though adequate enough under the old 
system of celibate clerics, are quite insufficient to support the married 
Fellows of the present day. 

And lastly, as regards the University as a whole, it must surely be 
that Mr. Rhodes’s bequest will indirectly draw attention also to the 
number and urgency of the needs which, directly, it does nothing to 
relieve. The British people must sooner or later awaken to the fact 
that in every department of higher education it is allowing itself to 
be distanced by America. The spirit, no doubt, of our ancient 
Universities is still unimpaired, and their charm incomparable. But 
in matters of the material equipment needed for the proper prosecu- 
tion of modern studies, we are at a great and growing disadvantage. 
Where in America £100,000 is forthcoming for a laboratory we can 
in Oxford scarcely raise £10,000. It is clear therefore that in such 
directions much will need to be done before Oxford can fully rise to 
that cosmopolitan eminence of which all who love her believe her to 
be so capable, and to which the will of Cecil Rhodes has summoned 
her. 

F. C. 8. Scuiiier. 
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Tue two prime reasons for Educational reform to-day are external 
pressure and internal friction. Our South African difficulties coming 
on the top of our commercial reverses, and exposing in their turn the 
shortcomings of our administrative machinery, have brought home to 
the thoughtful é/ite who mould public opinion in England the need 
of setting our educational ateliers nationaux in order, and of putting a 
stop, as soon as possible, to the shocking waste of effort which at 
present goes on through the cut-throat competition of our rival 
educational agencies. It is no longer a cry for organising this or that 
branch of education. The times have become too serious for us to sit 
down and watch which particular form of local administration or type 
of school is going to win in the long run. Just as war reveals the 
necessity of putting an end to rivalries and jealousies in the military 
service, so the present crisis has disclosed the danger of tolerating 
indefinitely administrative and educational jealousies. Local and secta- 
rian differences will have to give way before the growing needs of 
national unity. The organisation of all grades of education has become 
imperative. Such organisation must on the one hand be loose enough 
to rope in all existing schools; it must be strong enough to prevent any 
excessive reduplication of effort ; it must be clear cut enough to show 
at a glance the function of every school, and enable us thereby to 
forge the necessary links for coupling it on to the national system. 
There must be no ostracism nor undue preferential treatment. The 
rights of teachers and of minorities must alike be safeguarded, and the 
wishes of parents as far as possible consulted in the education of their 
children, and, lastly, economy must not be lost sight of, and the incidence 
of taxation justly apportioned in return for benefits received. All this 
can only come to pass when the general oversight of education is 
entrusted in each area to one responsible local authority. In adopting 
this principle in their present Bill the Government have shown a 
commendable inclination to give up their previous hand-to-mouth 
methods of legislation, and to tackle the question on a scale that is 
worthy of the subject. 

It is true they have left London out of the Bill, but London is a 
problem in itself, which is probably better solved when the rest 
of the question has been settled. At any rate the inclusion of the 
London question would dangerously “ deck-load”’ any measure in an 
ordinary session; in the present shortened one it would certainly 
ensure the foundering of the Bill. 

Wisely, too, the Government have selected for their Single Authority 
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the County Councils. The opponents of the Bill appear to be inclined 
to back the idea of universal School Boards, or of ad hoc bodies. 
They are trotting out the same stale old catchwords about the 
absurdity of entrusting a body elected for roads and drains with the 
management of education. They carefully ignore or minimise the 
fact that the County Councils have already successfully dealt with 
education of a secondary kind on a large scale. 

Still more hollow is the objection that the interests of education 
would be neglected under County Council management, owing to 
the supposed complexity of their existing duties. For if such critics 
object to the County Council on these grounds, why do they not 
carry their objections to a logical conclusion and protest against 
education remaining a parliamentary matter. Here their reasons 
would have considerably greater weight. A member of Parliament 
is elected on the issue of many more questions than a member of 
the local parliament or County Council, so that education in this 
case is far more likely to be lost sight of. Again, a much larger 
proportion of the cost of education comes out of the National 
Treasury than out of the local exchequers. Yet, strangely enough, 
we never hear the wildest of School Board advocates deprecating the 
parliamentary control of education, and clamouring for a special 
national ad hoc body for the management of National Education, 
to be separately elected by the nation, with separate unlimited 
taxing powers. So chimerical does such a scheme seem to us, that, 
as Mr. Balfour pointed out, we should not even tolerate the idea of 
allowing unlimited spending powers to our army and navy experts, 
although, as a mere question of national life and death, their functions 
are even more important. 

Furthermore, the whole history of the development of local govern- 
ment in England is dead against the ad hoc method of dealing with 
local questions. It is by no means a more perfect and adequate 
form of local political life, as our School Board friends would have us 
believe, but rather local government in a rudimentary and transitional 
stage. Recent research has shown that the modern municipal borough 
was directly evolved from a congeries of disconnected ad hoc bodies, 
each with a special isolated function, just as the County Councils are 
a more recent development out of similar atomic forms of local control. 
The educational ad hoc bodies of 1870 were not, therefore, the latest 
and most improved method of voicing democratic sentiment. Far 
from being a progressive and yp-to-date type, they were really a step 
backward, a “ reversion,’”’ an anachronism. The sooner that the few 
remaining exponents of this obsolete and antiquated form of local con- 
trol are swept away, the better for the future of local government in 
England, whose unification and consolidation the surviving anomalies 
have so sore let and hindered. 
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No doubt the Higher Education section of the Bill contains several 
lacune. The whisky money, which may still be applied, as heretofore, 
to general purposes, ought to be definitely allotted to education. No 
arrangement is made either for the classification and inspection of 
secondary schools. But what is still more serious, because it is an 
indispensable preliminary step to the co-ordination of education in 
any area, is that the new local authority is in no way compelled to 
take a general census and survey of its existing educational supply. 
Yet it is all important, before it begins to try and patch up the 
present state of things, it should obtain a clear idea of the actual 
stock of education on the ground, in order to see how far it answers 
to the actual needs of the locality. In no other way can the wants 
of the area be dealt with in a comprehensive and scientific fashion. 

Still these lacuns, serious as some of them are, do not impair the 
organic unity of the Bill, however much they lessen its total value. 
Fortunately they are such as can be readily filled in when the pre- 
sent framework has been adopted as the law of the land. There is, 
however, one formidable and indeed fatal blot on the Bill, and that 
is the clause that renders permissive the adoption of the elementary 
portion by the County Councils. No doubt there is something to 
be said on the face of it for rendering the adoption of the clause 
optional. One or two County Councils have, indeed, either from 
real overwork or because they are “ agin the Government ”’ showed 
signs of resenting the taking over of the School Boards being made 
a compulsory matter. It is true, again, that the proposal as it 
stands means the ultimate adoption evérywhere of County Council 
authorities. Such a plan of campaign ensures the defeat of the 
School Boards in detail. The weaker will succumb almost imme- 
diately, which will render the fall of the few strongholds of the 
Boards a mere question of time. But have the Government realised 
what such a policy of slow extinction means to the nation at large ? 
Instead of one short, sharp fight in the Commons we shall have a long 
drawn out guerilla warfare up and down the country. It would be, 
as has been truly said, /a guerre en permanence, and nothing else. 
County Council elections would be a duel between the Municipalists 
and the ad hoc Sectaries. Every School Board election—and they 
run into thousands—would be fought on the question whether the 
Board should be represented by Annexionists or Independents. 
The odium theologicum would not be the only obstacle to the adop- 
tion of the Act. In districts where the,unconscientious objector to 
rate-money being spent on education is in a majority the Act would 
remain a dead letter. Whole areas would therefore still be left 
devoid of even the bare minimum of educational efficiency. Yet if 
there is one thing in educational policy which is recognised to-day 
in France and Germany, it is the right, or rather the duty, of the 
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State to impose on the localities certain irreducible minima in 
education as in sanitation and other matters that concern the public 
weal. But the permissive clause, as it stands, allows of a choice 
between a bare minimum of efficiency and none at all. The partial 
advantages it could secure in some localities would be dearly pur- 
chased by the bad blood it would everywhere provoke. If the clause 
is not made compulsory it would be probably preferable to suppress 
it outright, together with the elementary portion of the Bill. 

In any case the primary section is certain to be that around which 
the battle will rage the fiercest. To judge by some of the most 
recent fulminations against the Bull, Democracy is not only going 
to be scotched but killed outright. The mole-heap that has caused 
this mountainous uproar is the fact that though the County Councils 
are to nominate a majority of the Educational Committee through 
whom they act, they are not necessarily obliged to select them all 
from the ranks of their own body. This is being represented as an 
ominous breach in the inviolate principle of public control, inasmuch 
as the nominees of the Council need not necessarily have all passed 
through the purifying fire of popular election. Surely it is a curious 
doctrine that you can only trust those who are elected by the people, 
you cannot trust those whom they elect and for whom they are respon- 
sible to the people? Besides, is this principle of direct control so 
absolutely a part of the English constitution? Is there not a body 
called the Cabinet, who are somewhat more important than a County 
Council Committee, of whom the majority do not necessarily owe 
their election to public choice? Yet they owe their tenure of office 
entirely to the loyalty of their party, who in turn receive their tenure 
from the people at large. Is not the position of the working majority 
of an Educational Committee very analogous, except that they are 
altogether in a more subordinate position than the Cabinet ? Do they 
not, assuming they are appointed from year to year, practically depend 
on the will of the Council who elect them, who in turn depend on the 
popular vote of the locality ? If the public check on the Cabinet is 
sufficient, it ought to be equally so for the Education Committee. 

Besides, has the School Board system ever proved popular in 
anything but name? ‘Tried by the stern test of the polling booths, 
which is the more popular, the County Councils, often polling from 
60 to 70 per cent. of the electorate, or the School Board, with 
some 20 to 25 per cent.? As for the supposed danger of importing 
the religious difficulty into County Council elections, are not the 
above figures a sufficient proof of how small a percentage of persons 
are usually drawn into the religious squabble by one party or the 
other? In fact, the number of militant fanatics seems so insignifi- 
cant compared with the general bulk of the population, that even in 
centres which are veritable ‘“ Brennpunkte ” of the religious difficulty 
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their influence, which has hitherto been paramount in the School 
Board election with its light poll would be but a subordinate factor 
in a County Council election, owing to the larger number of voters, 
and the fact that the religious question, if it existed, would be only 
one out of many. Indeed, it is doubtful whether their influence 
would be even so strong as that of the Temperance Party for 
example. Far from being injured, Democracy would be rather the 
gainer by the lopping off of these excrescences in local government. 
Apart from the reduction of the religious question to its proper limits, 
its attention being no longer distracted by the claim of two rival boards 
of management, it would be able to take a more lively interest in the 
doings of its One Authority, while the simplification of local finance 
by the suppression of a separate School Board ledger would 
immensely facilitate the economic treatment of local reforms. 

Moreover, against the problematical loss in the shape of a possibly 
diminished public control we have to set a clear gain in the recogni- 
tion of the need of experts on these committees. Education is a 
skilled matter in which the ordinary publicly elected person has need 
of skilled assessors. Robert Lowe’s remark anent the people on the 
need of educating our masters is still more applicable to their repre- 
sentatives. They require, above all, educating in the administration 
of their work, and this can only come through the co-optation and co- 
operation of the expert. 

The taking over of the Board and Voluntary Schools is a necessary 
corollary of the One Authority. The absorption of the former will be 
an easy matter. The disbanded School Board army of members, 
managers and officials, will be open for enlistment under the County 
Council. All whose chief objection to School Boards is based on 
administrative grounds will hope to see as many as possible of the old 
hands taken on, in order that the break caused by the taking over of 
the Schools by the County Councils may be as slight as possible. If 
this is carried out properly, we shall practically have the same estab- 
lishment with the same personnel but under new management. 

The terms on which the Voluntary Schools are taken over will 
meet with far more debate. In the matter of finance the two high 
contracting parties, the State and the Voluntary Schools, each seem 
to be a gainer by the transaction. The Voluntary managers supply 
buildings and make such improvements and repairs as are reasonable, 
while the local authority which receives the school grants pays out of 
these funds and the rates the remaining items of maintenance. The 
value of the Voluntary buildings alone is estimated at £26,000,000. 
To replace these by new State Schools would cost many millions more, 
while the expense of maintenance under such conditions would be 
enormously increased. ‘The expenditure, as figured out by Mr. Bal- 
four, would rise from £18,000,000 a year, which we are paying under 
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the present arrangement, to £26,000,000. No doubt the new system 
will ultimately lead to increased expenditure in some quarters, mainly 
in teachers’ salaries,’ but against this must be set the saving in expen- 
diture produced by the abolition of the small School Boards, in which 
the costs of election and administration amount in some cases to half- 
a-crown in the pound. The apparent payment for religious instruction 
out of the rates is certain to be seized on as a handle by those who 
have no sense of proportion and would rather that more than half the 
country should be condemned indefinitely to educational inefficiency 
than that the smallest tithe of the rates should appear to be applied 
to the support of dogmatic teaching. Such people conveniently ignore 
the fact that while the religious instruction occupies less than a quarter 
of the school time, already more than three-quarters of the cost of the 
instruction given in the denominational schools comes out of the 
public purse. As matters, therefore, stand, not only has the religious 
instruction hitherto been paid for by public money, but a good deal 
more than half of the secular instruction has also been met from the 
same source. The average School Board advocate passes lightly over 
the fact that the largest ratepayers, especially in the country, have 
not only to pay school rates but also find the money to support their 
own denominational school. This is especially true of many Catholics. 
It would be interesting to see what such persons would think of the 
Quebee method of applying the rates towards the aid of denomina- 
tional schools. In that part of the Empire all are obliged to pay the 
school rate, but may choose the type of school to which they desire 
their contribution should go. Sucha striking instance of regard for, 
not only local, but individual option, ought to commend itself to our 
kleinstiadtist and individualistic brethren. Yet, were such a principle 
mooted in this country, they would be the first to invoke the oneness 
of the nation and dilate on the sinfulness of splitting up the people 
into rival religious camps. 

Another centre of discussion will be the position of the teacher 
under the new contract. The Church party offered to allow the local 
authority a voice in the appointment and dismissal of teachers. By a 
curious oversight dismissal has been omitted from the Bill. This should 
be remedied. The right of appeal to the local authority should be in 
itself a sufficient deterrent to those cases of unjust dismissal which are 
always possible from local causes. It may be difficult to make people 
good by Act of Parliament, but a legal enactment has often the 
negative advantage of preventing their committing an injustice. 
Allusion has already been made to the increase of salaries which must 
take place. It will obviously be impossible to keep on paying the 
teachers in the Church Schools less than those in the other schools in 





(1) It is by no means clear from the Bill on which contracting party the cost of 
equipment and furniture falls. 
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the long run. A remarkable omission in the Bill is the absence of any 
definite provision for local training colleges for teachers. This is all 
the more surprising after the prominence given by Mr. Balfour to this 
important topic, Perhaps we have only here one of those apparently 
intentional omissions which are such a feature in the present Bill. 
One cannot help fancying that the Government have deliberately pre- 
ferred to leave their decision on various debateable points to be 
extorted from them by the importunity of the private member rather 
than to assume the initiative themselves. Here is at least an oppor- 
tunity where one might placate to a certain extent Nonconformist 
opposition to the Bill. There is a crying need for more training 
colleges, especially for those intending teachers who do not belong to the 
Established Church. If the Government could see their way to aid the 
local authorities in the building of these, they would certainly find 
favour with those who want to see Nonconformists’ objections met as 
far as is consistent with national claims. 

The appointment of outside managers on the governing body of 
denominational schools should, together with the power of inspection 
possessed by the local authority, prove an adequate safeguard to small 
minorities in districts where there is only a denominational school. 
But the Government have further recognised that under exceptional 
circumstances the grievances of a minority can only be met by allow- 
ing it, if it feels strongly enough in the matter, to agitate for the 
erection of a denominational or undenominational school, as the case 
may be. But in either instance the denomination requiring the 
school, or in the case of an undenominational school, the district 
must pay for and maintain in repair any school it is permitted to build. 
In the case of the district no other arrangement seems possible, 
otherwise every parish “ of its very great bounty ” would be build- 
ing an undenominational school at the expense of the county. The 
Government have also applied the same system of rendering the 
district liable for special benefits received in the case of the liqui- 
dation of outstanding school liabilities, as well as for special expendi- 
ture in the district, either on Elementary or Higher Education. This 
method will naturally conduce to economy in expenditure. The 
county is very unlikely to impose on the locality any expense other 
than is absolutely necessary. On the other hand, its own expendi- 
ture being principally concerned with such fixed charges as teachers’ 
salaries, there cannot be any sudden increase in the county rate 
sprung upon the County Council through some lavish system of re- 
building being undertaken, the ultimate cost of which it might be 
impossible to foresee. In fact the form in which the Bill is drafted ought 
largely to disarm the opposition of those who might otherwise oppose 
it from the ratepayers’ point of view, because of the enormous expen- 
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diture it would entail on the county, were the whole cost of educa- 
tion placed on the county fund. 

According to the wording of the Bill “the expenses of a council,” 
apart from the central grants, are to come out of the county fund or 
the borough fund or rate. No doubt we shall have more than one 
would-be village Hampden longing to refuse to pay ‘‘ school money ” 
on the plea that it is used in part to support denominational teaching. 
If, however, the education rate is merged in the general rate, such an 
one will find himself as helpless as the Imperial tax-payer who can- 
not make a deduction (say) from his income-tax for some payment in 
the nation’s expenditure of which he disapproves. It is true that 
separate educational accounts have to be kept, but even then it will 
probably be impossible to calculate the exact percentage received by 
the denominational schools for religious instruction. 

So far the Bill has had a good reception. Its appearance in Parlia- 
ment was welcomed not only by the Government’s own supporters, but 
by the Irish members, anxious to see justice done to Catholic Schools. 
The Church have also signified their adhesion. The vast majority of 
the County Councils are favorable. The National Union of Teachers 
have decided to support it. The Liberal Party seem, so far, divided. 
The presence of the municipalist in their midst has hitherto paralysed 
collective action, though of course the majority of the rank and file are 
hot against the Bill. The most determined opposition will come from 
the Nonconformists, but it is very difficult at this stage to gauge the 
strength of their present crusade against the Bill. They certainly 
look like taking the field without their Wesleyan brethren. More- 
over most moderate people will probably admit that religious feeling 
does not run so high as it did thirty years ago, when John Forster, 
who had originally intended that School Boards should assist Church 
Schools, was forced into adopting the makeshift plan of creating a 
stop-gap and supplementary form of Elementary Education. But at 
the very worst, supposing an outbreak of religious war fever occurs, or 
a shortage in the time of Parliament renders the passage of the 
present Bill impossible, it will still at least be necessary to renew the 
Cockerton Act. In that case the Government, for the sake of their 
own reputation, will probably prefer to pass the Higher Education 
portion. The present Bill, though not of the amorphous type of its 
predecessors, is probably of the ameba, and looks fissiparous enough 
to split up into two parts—Primary end Higher. Or the dissecting- 
knife might be brought into play, and something like the disseverance 
of the Siamese twins be performed. The Primary would succumb 
under the operation, but the Higher Education section would survive. 

One sincerely trusts the Government will not be reduced to such 
sorry straits. It is rather to be hoped that, seeing the question of 
National Education well and seeing it whole, they will steadily keep 
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before them certain general principles and refuse to allow the Bill to 
be swamped in a whirlpool of detailed criticism. Any keen mind, 
as it was well said the other day, in dealing not so much with what is 
probable as with what is humanly possible, can propound not only 
the riddles of Samson, but also whole families of conundrums. We 
cannot guard against every conceivable contingency, but we can find 
out what contingencies are reasonably likely, and confine our efforts 
to providing for these. Above all, not only the probability of such 
contingencies, but also the harm they may entail, should always be 
calculated. Many a grievance, when pricked, assumes insignificant 
dimensions. Here and there some loss may be caused by the Bill, 
but no reform is an unmixed blessing. The old saying that you 
cannot make omelets without breaking eggs still holds good. But 
the real question for or against the Bill rests on whether the balance 
of advantages its adoption will produce outweigh the disadvantages. 
Here we seem to be on firm ground. The abatement of the religious 
question, the complete redintegration of the Church Schools in the 
national system, the consolidation of all forms of education under 
one authority, the power of dealing with the thing as a whole in each 
administrative area, the possibility thus afforded of rendering the 
schools more efficient, and of bringing them into closer rapport with 
the needs of the district and with one another; the opportunity of 
providing thereby a more perfect scheme for the “lad of pairts” to 
rise from the primary school to the university, and, lastly, the chance 
of making the aim of our schools more intelligible to the masses, so 
that the term “the people’s schools ” shall no longer have sole refer- 
ence to the Elementary Schools, but also to the Secondary and 
ultimately to the Universities—those most necessary intellectual 
workshops of modern Democracy—all these advantages are brought 
immeasurably nearer within our grasp by the present Bill, which, if 
it succeeds in passing the ordeal that all Bills have to pass, bids fair 
to become our Educational Act of Settlement. 
CLoupEsLEY BreERETON. 
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In what I am about to write I am assuming that Clause 5 of the 
Bill and all consequential phrasing will be struck out by the Govern- 
ment. This clause permits the Local Education Authorities, about 
to be created, to decline to take over the control of Public Elementary 
Education. It is said that Mr, Chamberlain insisted upon making 
the Elementary School part of the Bill permissive because of his 
disinclination to support rate-aided denominational religious instruc- 
tion. This may very well be true. I remember the programme of 
the once famous Birmingham Education League at the time when 
Mr. Chamberlain was chairman of its executive. The main plank 
in that programme was this, that ‘all schools aided by local rates 
shall be unsectarian.”” Of course the present Bill is on lines entirely 
different ; hence the “adoptive” way out. But although the Bill 
has only been before the country a few weeks, opinion is practically 
unanimous that either the permissive feature of the Bill or the Bill 
itself must go to the wall. As the latter means the close of Mr. 
Balfour’s leadership of the House (he can scarcely face another 
educational fiasco), I am assuming, as I say, that it will be made 
compulsory for the Local Authorities—if and when they are created— 
to take over Primary as well as Higher Education. 

Now what is the first thing this Bill does? It seeks to set up in 
each locality an Education Authority capable of controlling all grades 
of schools within the area. If this could be achieved on right lines a 
tremendous educational reform would have been effected. For what 
are the facts in respect of the local government of Public Education 
in England and Wales at'the present time. In the first place we 
find, covering the whole of the country, irresponsible groups of 
managers of Voluntary Schools. There are 14,359 of these little 
private boards of management. Nominally they must consist of at 
least three persons in each case. Actually they consist very often of 
“the one-man manager,’ the vicar of the parish in which the 
Voluntary School is situated. Then, during the last thirty years, 
there have sprung up public Local Authorities for Elementary 
Education, viz., the School Boards. At present there are School 
Boards in fifty-five of the sixty-three County Boroughs; in about 
half the non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts; and in about 
half the rural parishes of the country. Then again, for the last 
fourteen years the Municipal Authorities have also been engaged in 
educational work. They have been more or less actively engaged in 
the work of developing Technical and Secondary Education. What 
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are the direct results of all this hotch-potch of local government ? 
The first is the waste of a large amount of public money in the 
unnecessary and extravagant duplication of administrative machinery. 
Let me give one instance only: each locality could furnish similar 
stupidities. The London School Board controls six Industrial Schools 
having an enrolment of 1,020 pupils. This work calls for the creation 
of a Committee of seventeen Board Members who meet fortnightly 
at the Board Offices on the Victoria Embankment. It calls further 
for the up-keep of an effective and fairly expensive official “ estab- 
lishment” at the Board offices. Whilst all this is going on the 
London County Council has two precisely similar institutions under 
its charge with an enrolment of 420 pupils. Here, again, there is a 
Standing Committee (of fifteen members) and a permanent official 
establishment at the County Hall, Spring Gardens. Obviously either 
of these Committees could admirably supervise the work of these 
eight schools and their 1,440 pupils. Thus would the public econo- 
mise on one set of establishment charges. The sum saved taken by 
itself would be insignificant. But add together the administrative 
economies which might similarly be effected all over the country and 
see the result! This ‘“ One-Authority ” scheme would therefore 
economise on administrative expenditures. 

It would do more. At present there is much local irritation, 
between the larger School Boards especially and the Municipal 
Technical Instruction Committees covering the same areas, respecting 
disputed functions and territories. There is also some little 
educational overlapping —though the amount of this has been grossly 
exaggerated by obscurantist partisans. The ‘‘ One-Authority ” scheme 
would change all this. But it would do still more. It would 
secure that “linkage” of schools without which the educational 
ladder must ever remain largely a delusion to most of the children of 
the poorer artisans. At present, the lad of parts who is of humble 
extraction goes to the Elementary School. If his schoolmaster, as is 
usually the case, will put himself to a lot of unrequited trouble, the 
boy may be especially trained to win an Exhibition at some school in 
some other part of the town, with a different atmosphere, a different 
curriculum, and under an entirely different body of managers. 
Unless somebody takes special pains with him and his parents, the 
difficulties in the way of his progress from one school to the other 
will be so great that he will miss the chance, and go out into the 
labour market. To-day there are potential Faradays cleaning bottles 
in brewery backyards; there are potential Herschels scaring crows 
for the village farmer; there are potential Arkwrights scavenging 
the dust from the factory floor; there are potential Stephensons 
polishing up lamps in the railway shed; and there are potential 
Macaulays stuffing early newspapers into suburban letter-boxes. That 
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this is so means a greater loss to the nation than to the individual. 
A completely co-ordinated system of public education would mean a 
better chance for the humble genius. This better chance can only be 
secured when schools are linked together, their curricula fitting 
organically the one into the other. And these things can only be 
secured if all grades of public schools in each suitably sized area are 
placed under one and the same Local Authority. 

But how does the Government propose to give us this “ One 
Authority’? It goes to the Municipal Council of every County 
and of every County Borough, and appoints that Council the 
educational authority for that area. In passing I may add that it 
offers autonomy in matters affecting Primary Education to the 
Council of any Borough with a population of over 10,000, or of an 
Urban District, with a population of over 20,000. This concession 
to the smaller urban areas is a result of the fight of 1896. If they 
had to be governed from the county centres they would probably 
have “jibbed” again. The question is, will autonomy in Elemen- 
tary Education ‘satisfy them, and how will they fare as to the pro- 
vision of Higher Education? And as to why 10,000 good souls are 
to have that autonomy in the Borough, which is to be denied the 
20,000 equally good souls in the Urban District, I am helplessly 
silent. Perhaps Mr. Balfour will explain. 

These Municipal Councils are not, after all, to act directly as 
the Education Authorities (‘‘ except as respects the raising of a rate 
or borrowing money”). They are each to elect an Education Com- 
mittee, “constituted in accordance with a scheme made by the 
Council and approved by the Board of Education.” Every scheme 
must provide— 

(a) For the selection and appointment by the Council of at least 
a majority of the Committee; and 

(b) For the appointment by the Council, on the nomination, where 
it appears desirable, of other bodies, of persons of experience 
in education, and of persons acquainted with the needs of the 
various kinds of schools in the area for which the Council acts. 

Thus it is seen that the Education Committee need not contain a 
single directly elected person! When the Government started out in 
1896 to “ municipalise” the local control of Education—thus dis- 
establishing the ad hoc principle in educational local government— 
it laid it down definitely that a majority of the members of each 
Education Committee must be members of the Municipal Councils in each 
case. Even the abortive Education Bill of last year (on which the 
administrative machinery of the present Bill is framed) said, “ every 
such scheme shall provide that a majority of the members of the 
[ Education| Committee shall be members of the Council.” And so it 
must be in this case. If we are in for “ municipalisation ” let it be 
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genuine and not spurious. We cannot hand over the control of 
Public Schools, primary and higher, to a committee of persons, not 
one of whom need be a person directly responsible to the people. 

In any case is the “ municipalisation”’ plan the best all round? 
The Government may tell us, and quite truly, that we have too many 
local authorities and too many elections. They will point to the 
creation in every county and county borough area of one effective 
Municipal Authority working for all public purposes, including educa- 
tion, through standing committees as the ideal upon which they have 
set their minds. Certain sceptical people like myself may have an 
uneasy feeling that this eager desire to hand Education over to the 
Municipal Councils is due, on the part of some members of the 
Government at any rate, to the hope that when given to bodies which 
have a hundred other things to do, it will be less actively prosecuted 
than when in the hands of authorities elected directly and exclusively 
for educational purposes. But I will not now stay to pursue the 
point. The question is, can the Government wipe out the School 
Boards and hand over their work to the Municipal Councils? So far 
as the small School Boards are concerned, they may go to-morrow, 
and few of us will shed a tear. But what of the School Boards in 
the great urban centres? For thirty-two years they have done a 
great work. They have pushed the cause of Education so thoroughly 
as to raise the level not only of their own schools but of the Voluntary 
Schools too. Can the Government wipe them out this Session? Its 
Bill says that—assuming that the permissive feature disappears— 
directly the Bill became law the School Board and all its works 
“shall be abolished!” Will it? 

But how are you to vindicate the principle of One Authority for 
all grades of schools if the great School Boards are to be perpetuated ? 
Obviously only by making them in a perfected form in each case that 
“ One Authority.” And here appears to be a case in which, as I have 
often urged, the principle of local option might very well be applied. 
If the people of Bradford, for instance, say: ‘“* We think our City 
Council has enough to do already, we think the control of our 
education of all grades a matter of sufficient importance to call for 
the continuance of our School Board in a perfected condition” ; why 
should not their wishes be met? If, on the other hand, the people of 
Nottingham say: ** We believe in one paramount Municipal Council, 
directing all the various branches of municipal activity ; we there- 
fore want to dispense with our School Board, and give the control of 
all our public education to a Committee of our City Council ”; again, 
why not ? It may be a counsel of despair. But unless something 
of this sort is adopted the Bill will only get through either after a 
terrific struggle or by the dropping altogether of its Primary School 
portions 
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Assuming, however, the establishment, one way or another, of these 
Local Education Authorities : What is to be their function? They 
are to finance and direct all the public education within their areas. 
The Voluntary Schools, the Board Schools, the Technical and 
Secondary Schools are to come under their control. As I have again 
and again urged, these “ Voluntary” Schools represent perhaps the most 
acute feature of the Education problem. They still accommodate three 
of the five and a-half millions of children attending the Primary 
Schools of England and Wales. Like the School Board Schools, they 
get their financial support from Government grants and from what 
they can raise in the locality. But, unlike the Board Schools, they 
cannot draw upon the public purse for their essential local income ; 
they must depend for this upon the hand of: charity. The result is 
this, that last year, while the Board and the Voluntary Schools got 
pretty much the same amount per child from the Central Exchequer, 
and while the Board Schools drew upon the local rates to the extent 
of 25s. 6d. a child, the Voluntary School people could only raise 6s. 5d. 
a child by way of local income. What is the immediate sequel ? 
With very few exceptions indeed, the Voluntary Schools are in a hope- 
less condition. They are staffed mainly by juvenile and ill-qualified 
teachers ; their classes are unteachably large ; their premises are old 
and dilapidated ; their apparatus is meagre and primitive ; and what 
certificated teachers there arein them are usually shamefully over- 
worked and scandalously underpaid. 

[ am very glad therefore that the Government has raised the question 
of maintaining these schools wholly from public sources. It is high 
time that we gave up the dangerous anachronism of maintaining in 
part the education of a majority of the working-class children of the 
country upon the proceeds of jumble sales and ping-pong tournaments. 
But this scheme will involve of course an absolutely new educa- 
tion rate in eight of the County Boroughs—in Prestcn, Stockport, 
Bury, Lincoln, Chester, Bournemouth, Wigan, and St. Helens. The 
people of these towns have been very glib over their preference for 
these Denominational Schools, the continuance of which has meant the 
avoidance of a local rate. I hope they will be equally glib when 
they have to pay. It will mean an absolutely new rate also in 109 
non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts. It will mean a new rate 
over half the rural area of the country. I am waiting with amused 
expectation for the comments of these devotees of denominationalism 
when they find that the denominationalism of the future will be just 
as expensive as the undenominationalism of the past. I think their 
zeal for dogmatic religion will be overcast with lugubrious jeremiads 
as to the burden of the cost. 

I am glad, as I say, that the proposal to aid all public Elementary 
Schools from public sources has been raised. As to the finance of the 
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Bill I need only say one other word. For purposes of Higher 
Education the Authority is empowered to levy a rate up to 2d. in the 
pound. It may levy a higher rate if it can obtain the gracious per- 
mission of the Local Government Board. First of all, what is 
“ Higher” Education ? All Secondary and Technical Education of 
course. But more. According to the ruling of Mr. Cockerton on 
Saturday, March 29, 1901, it will have in future to mean all Pupil- 
teacher instruction ; all Higher Grade instruction ; and all work done 
for the training of Teachers. In addition, according to Clause 18 of 
the Bill, it will have to mean also all Evening School Work, elemen- 
tary and advanced. All this to be done on the proceeds of a two- 
penny rate! The thing is grotesque of course. Why, in many a 
small district the proceeds of a twopenny rate will be gone before 
they can get the roof on a new Secondary School! But more may 
be raised if the Local Government Board agree. What, I should like 
to ask, has the Local Government Board to do with the amountof rate a 
locality cares to impose upon itself through its elected representatives ? 

Besides this absurd twopenny limit there are other stupid restric- 
tions which must go. The first is this, that in future a child cannot 
be kept in a public Elementary School after its fifteenth birthday. It 
is argued that this is a result of the Cockerton judgment. I deny 
that. The Cockerton judgment said nothing at all about age. What 
happened was this: Mr. Justice Wills, by way of obiter dictum, being 
asked the age of, what I may style, educational adolescence, suggested 
‘‘somewhere between 16 and 17.” It was not part of the judgment, 
and the matter was not argued. I complain bitterly of the way this 
suggestion had been fastened on, and a screw given to it to depress 
the opportunities of the education of children. If the artisan classes 
care to make the sacrifices involved in sending their children to school 
beyond the normal age it should be the grateful duty of the State to 
give them every facility. The motto of the State should be that they 
who hunger and thirst after Knowledge shall be filled and not sent 
empty away, as this Bill at present proposes. Of course there will 
be the excuse that children over fifteen under the co-ordinated system 
now about to be introduced would proceed to a Secondary School. 
But I must point out that there are many rural areas and small urban 
districts in which there is and will be no Secondary School provision. 
Some of the best Secondary Education in the world is given in the 
“Secondary tops”’ of the Primary Schools in the villages of Scotland. 
I urge that there should be the same facilities here as in Scotland. 
Under Lord Young’s Act of 1872, pupils can attend school in 
Scotland until eighteen and earn grants in aid from the State. They 
can attend school as long as they like after that, but not earn grants. 
What is sauce for the Scotch gander ought to be sauce for the English 
goose. So much for the Elementary Day Schools. 
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In respect of Night Schools the situation is more acute. There 
were 500,000 night students in England and Wales last year, 
350,000 of whom were over fifteen. In Scotland there is no age 
limitation at all. We want here again the same thing as in Scotland. 
Clause 18 of the Bill provides: “In this Act, and in the Elementary 
Education Acts, the expression ‘elementary school’ shall not include 
any school carried on as an evening school under the regulations of 
the Board of Education.” Nowa great deal of the evening school 
work is purely elementary, and if we call it secondary and organise it 
as such, we shut out eighty per cent. of the pupils—those who have 
not had a proper opportunity in earlier days. 

Another important point is this, that in no case shall the standard 
of instruction in any district fall below the standard of the Whitehall 
Code of 1901. Let us look at the Bill again. Clause 6 provides : 
“The Local Education Authority shall ... have... the control 
of all secular instruction in public elementary schools.”’ And Clause 
8 (a) runs: ‘‘ The managers of a school shall carry out any directions 
of the Local Education Authority as to the secular instruction to be 
given in the school.” This leaves the secular instruction of the 
children of this country absolutely in the hands of the Local 
Authority. We cannot leave so vital a matter to the agricultural 
Local Authorities. I agree we must have elasticity and adapt- 
ability to local needs, but there must be established a standard 
below which the localities cannot be permitted to fall. It is of 
vital and urgent importance therefore to insist that the Local 
Authorities should adopt at least the standard of the Whitehall 
Code of 1901. 

So much for the secular education side of the Bill. There remains 
the question of religious instruction, a question which is quite certain 
in the public and Parliamentary discussions to overshadow all the 
other parts of the Bill put together. What are the present facts 
respecting religious instruction in the Elementary Schools? In all the 
Board Schools, with the exception of a very few indeed in which no 
religious instruction is permitted, the religious instruction is un- 
denominational. That is to say, it is strictly Biblical. Every 
morning the school opens with the assembly of all the pupils at 
Prayers. A Hymn is sung and the head teacher reads a portion of 
the Bible. Then each class goes to its room, where for from thirty 
to forty-five minutes a Bible lesson is given. ‘This follows a carefully 
prepared syllabus, which prescribes not only lessons in the historical 
parts of the Bible, but also the committal to memory of selected 
portions of the Psalms, the Book of Proverbs, Christ’s teachings, and 
soon. Generally speaking nothing could exceed the devoutness and 
the religious value of these lessons, lessons which would compare most 
favourably with the religious teaching in the public schools I feel 
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sure. In the Voluntary Schools the teaching is all this, and in 
certain cases more. If the Voluntary School is attached to the 
Roman Catholic Church the religious teaching is of course in strict 
accordance with the special tenets of thatChurch. If it is connected 
with a Church of England, whose minister is not only “ high,” but 
also pretty active, probably there will be a good deal of specific 
Church teaching added to the curriculum already sketched. But in 
the great majority of cases I think I may safely say that even in 
the Church Schools the religious teaching varies very little from that 
of the Board School, except, of course, for the fact that the teaching 
of the Church Catechism is invariably added. In both Board and 
Voluntary Schools the pupil may be removed, under the ‘‘ Conscience 
Clause,” at the request of the parent, from the religious observances 
and daily lessons. 

Now the Government’s scheme is to leave all this just as it is. In 
the present Board Schools (hereafter to be styled Local Authority 
Schools) the instruction will be undenominational. In the Denomin- 
ational Schools it will remain denominational even after they are 
rate-aided and publicly supervised. How long they are likely to 
retain their specific denominational character under a genuine system 
of public control I do not pretend to be able to say. Up to recent 
days Dr. Temple used to think it would be a very short time 
indeed. 

Of course difficulties at once arise. In 8,000 of the 10,000 
villages there is only one school and that a Church school. In the 
past, it is true, it has been maintained from public sources—in 
some cases entirely so, in most cases almost entirely so. But the 
public aid has come from the Central Exchequer, and although the 
village Nonconformist has helped to find it the matter has not pre- 
sented itself to him in anything like an acute form. Now, however, 
you are to present to that self-same village Nonconformist a Demand 
Note for a rate in aid of the Denominational School, the religious 
teaching of which is exceedingly distasteful to him. Already, 
good law-abiding citizen as he is, he is talking loudly of a “ New 
Rate Campaign”’—much to the astonishment, no doubt, of the 
Government which appears in its way to have tried to meet him. 
For his especial benefit an entirely new and disastrously extravagant 
method of computing “ deficiency ” of school places has been de- 
vised. In the past the provision of new school places has been 
determined solely upon the issue as to whether or not a sufficiency of 
school places already existed. In the future this method of deal- 
ing with the question will be swept away. Even where an excess of 
school places exists, if the parents of thirty children dislike the form of 
religious instruction given in the existing school, or schools, they can 
apply to the Local Authority to build a separate school, which will, of 
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course, be undenominational. If the Local Authority refuse, they, or 
the religious body to which they belong, can build a school themselves, and 
immediately throw it upon the public purse for maintenance. Already 
the religious proposals of the Bill have, as I have said, created a 
most bitter and determined hostility in Nonconformist circles; and 
there can be no shadow of doubt that the proposal of rate aid to the 
Church schools will cause the Free Churches to leave no stone un- 
turned to secure a separate school or schools in every village which 
is now supplied by the Church school only. This will mean a lot 
of small schools which cannot be properly organised, and the 
teachers of which will be seriously underpaid. (This question of the 
payment made to teachers might well, by the way, form a part of 
the supervisory functions of the Local Authority.) 

I do not desire to add one unnecessary word to this deplorable 
religious warfare. But, face to face with the fact that the proposal 
of the Government will create such a cloud of controversy as must 
obscure the real issues, and may prevent the Bill from passing into 
law altogether, I venture to ask members on the Unionist side to 
consider whether or not we might come to a practicable compromise 
which would not involve the building of stupidly unnecessary 
microscopic schools, My proposal, broadly, would be that, in con- 
nection with the Undenominational schools, facilities, outside the 
school premises, should be offered for the instruction of children 
during the hour of religious instruction in the particular tenets of 
the Church to which their parents belong—if this exceptional treat- 
ment be desired. In the Denominational schools I would suggest 
the compromise that, since all Denominational instruction, except, of 
course, in the Roman Catholic schools, is very much more nearly 
Undenominational than is popularly supposed, the difficulty might 
be met by making the religious instruction in these schools frankly 
Undenominational on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
with the right to give catechetical and Church teaching on Wed- 
nesday to the children of such parents as may have preferred a claim 
to the same. 

Here, again, my proposal is admittedly only a counsel of despair. 
But the passage of this Bill in its present form would only transmit 
the fight from Parliament to the localities; and the smaller the 
locality the keener, the more protracted, and the more bitterly per- 
sonal the fight. How long it would continue Heaven only knows. 
Surely the leaders of the various Churches might meet and excogitate, 
and the Government might accept something on the lines of this 
suggestion. They could not possibly meet and devise a more hopeless 
scheme than that of the Bill itself. 

T. J. Macnamara. 
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THE QUESTION OF GIBRALTAR. 


Wuat is the exact value of Gibraltar to England under modern con- 
ditions and at this present time? The question has been often debated 
of late, but not, as I venture to think, exhaustively, fully reviewing 
all the points at issue. As yet no final verdict has been given upon 
a matter of profound and pressing national interest. It was my lot 
long ago to spend many years upon the Great Rock as a staff officer, 
admitted to the confidences and counsels of the chief authorities, and I 
gained in those days more or less intimate knowledge of the locality. 
Since then, quite recently indeed, I have revisited it and have been 
privileged to see and hear something of what has been in progress here 
some five or six years past. I propose therefore to examine the facts, 
to consider the pros and cons., and, briefly summarising the arguments, 
try to arrive at a conclusion as to the actual and potential uses of 
Gibraltar. 

It is essential to realise clearly, first, the purpose for which 
Gibraltar is supposed to serve, to-day. This is not alone, as will 
presently appear, to keep the flag flying over a stronghold tradi- 
tionally dear to us as a record of past prowess. ‘To believe that 
Gibraltar is impregnable is a part of our national creed: to question 
it is, as Sir Frederick Bramwell said on a recent occasion, akin to the 
crime of speaking disrespectfully of the equator. Many hope, not 
without reason perhaps, that the famous fortress will still succeed in 
keeping an enemy, or any combination of enemies, at bay; that the 
attentive care constantly devoted to its fortifications and their arma- 
ment will save it from a coup de main and enable it to prolong defence 
to the utmost possible limit. Much has been done and will be done 
in due course to strengthen and develop its powers of resistance. 
The whole character of the defence has been altered aud another 
system adopted, Stated briefly, and so far as may be permitted 
without revealing details, nowadays very strictly and very properly 
kept secret, the new scheme has been to abandon the Line Wall on the 
sea level and place our batteries half way up the Rock or higher. 
The main line of defence now lies along the Upper Road, and on this 
and at all points of vantage guns of the newest type and of the 
largest calibre have been mounted—guns, breechloaders and howitzers, 
using great charges of high explosives and throwing enormous pro- 
jectiles to a distance of eight and nine miles. The batteries have 
been erected in the very best positions, they are provided with every 
modern scientific appliance, and efficiency is assured by the constant 
handling of and practice with the guns. The general armament 
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includes the necessary quick-firing guns to repel torpedo attack. 
The whole of the out-of-date ordnance in the upper galleries and the 
Lower Lines are being replaced by 9-2 guns, having the most important 
réle, that of keeping down fire from the hills exactly opposite, a most 
dangerous weapon of offence in an enemy’s hands, of which more 
directly. 

Gibraltar is well endowed by nature no less than by art judiciously 
applied for active and passive defence. Man for man, gun for gun, 
it should be able to cope with almost any exhibition of hostile force. 
It enjoys a peculiar advantage in its geological formation ; this great, 
imposing, oolitic Rock, sitting so square and seemingly solid on the 
sea, is yet honeycombed with subterranean spaces; its mammoth 
caves are well known to visitors, and its galleries, constructed with so 
much skill during the great siege, have historical interest. Many 
more such natural bomb-proofs and casements might be easily and 
safely excavated. It is the especial character of the rock material 
that it will stand without lining or support when hollowed out, the 
process of which is simplified greatly by modern machinery. We 
have here facilities unrivalled and unlimited for affording protection 
to the garrison and the safe storage of war material and supplies of 
all sorts. The exposure of troops would be reduced to a minimum 
—the necessary service in the batteries and the general duties of 
fatigue. How far the non-combatants could be equally protected 
must be considered in connection with the whole question of the civil 
population on the Rock, ever a source of weakness, a fruitful cause 
probably of trouble and difficulty in the event of hostilities. Powers 
have now been conferred upon the Governor to remove or expel all 
persons, including British subjects, at a time of great emergency, 
but such a step might not be feasible, and would certainly be opposed 
by the enemy if not carried out before investment. The presence of 
some 17,000 souls over and above the militant population must 
obviously produce inconvenience in food supply, especially as regards 
munitions de bouche, which must perforce depend in a siege upon 
quantities stored beforehand and not necessarily easy of replenish- 
ment. Gibraltar cannot possibly be self-supporting in food and still 
less in regard to water. Blockade might be counted upon at some 
and no remote date to interfere with the one, and the other, principally 
dependent upon rainfall, is of course at the mercy of the weather. 
These are points making against the idea of impregnability, although 
they might never enter into the question of defence—for a siege 
would hardly be sufficiently prolonged that the besieged should 
feel the extreme effects of overcrowding and starvation. Everything 
is nowadays in favour of short sharp work and great concentration of 
strength, an attack pressed home with the utmost vigour, at any cost. 
The most wasteful use of material, the most reckless expenditure of 
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human life would probably decide the fate of Gibraltar before other 
adverse influences were brought to bear. 

The problem of successful resistance, following the ultimate appeal 
to arms, is not, however, that with which we are most immediately 
concerned. The present value of Gibraltar is more as a naval station 
than an inviolable military fortress; it must be able to answer 
demands that may be made upon it at any time by our war ships and 
mercantile marine, without involving a great and deadly struggle 
for its possession. What we need at Gibraltar, daily and constantly, 
is a secure haven, a safe port and place of refuge, as well as a basis 
and starting point for naval operations, East and West, in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic. Asa coaling station it is of incalculable 
importance ; it should be readily available and possess ample facilities 
in docks, building yards, and arsenals, to which battleships can proceed 
to refit, repair, and for replenishment after an action and the damages 
incidental to collision with an enemy. Yet more, it should afford 
protection to convoys and commercial shipping, offering security 
under its guns to unarmed vessels flying before cruisers. A principal, 
nay a primary, desideratum in Gibraltar, is as a naval base. The 
proposition is sometimes advanced by naval experts that a “ fleet in 
being”’ is its own base, that it is practically self-contained, carrying 
with it all it requires; but this is surely a mistake. Nothing that 
swims can well be called self-supporting, or is reasonably likely to 
prove so, fighting-ships least of all. It might be independent at 
the outset and for a certain time, but that obviously is terminable. 
The ordinary wastage in coal for instance is enormous, the wear and 
tear, the deficiencies, the positive damages inflicted by stress of war 
and weather must eventually drive the best-found fleet inevitably to 
land. In all these services, however, Gibraltar was deficient, it com- 
pletely failed to provide for them, until a few years ago. No steps 
were taken to remove the reproach that the fortress was altogether 
worthless as a naval base or coaling station. The imperative neces- 
sity for remedying defects and shortcomings so serious had been 
urged strongly upon the Government again and again. In 1884 a 
scientific military officer, General Crease, C.B., who had been at 
great pains, proprio motu, to investigate the state of things on the 
spot, made a full report to the authorities and pointed out that 
Gibraltar possessed ‘ no protected harbour where ships could anchor 
in safety from gun fire or torpedo attacks, no effective dockyard 
in which ships could lie after an action and be refitted, and no dock 
in which a ship could be placed for any necesary repairs.’' The 
only coaling place for naval ships was alongside the New Mole, 
where no more than two could be accommodated at one time, the 
whole supply on hand there was under 5,000 tons, and no reserve 


(1) See his admirable paper on Ceuta and Gibraltar, read before the Society of Arts 
on April 9, 1902. 
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could be utilised, for the coal hulks at the north end of the Bay would 
certainly have been destroyed. 

Nearly two years passed before the warning thus plainly con- 
veyed was taken to heart and the measure so constantly urged at last 
considered. About 1893-94 the principle was accepted, and after 
the usual interchange of official ideas in many voluminous minutes 
a certain plan of action was adopted. In 1895 the first move was 
made in the great scheme which is now approaching completion. It 
had been decided to undertake the construction of the great Admiralty 
works upon the west front of the Rock, at an estimated cost of some 
£5,000,000. In return for this very considerable expenditure we 
were to get a vast harbour with fine anchorage enclosed by moles 
and breakwaters, three large graving-docks and slip-ways, extensive 
buildings to be used as workshops, storehouses, and administrative 
offices. Moreover there was to be wide reclamation from the sea, 
new retaining walls were to be erected, coaling sheds and wharf- 
walls built, while continuous dredging operations were to be carried 
on for the deepening of the great harbour. Speaking more in detail, 
so that the extensive character of these new works may be better 
appreciated, we find that :— 

I. The sheltered anchorage is a mile and a-half in length and 
half a mile in breadth at the base; it is enclosed by three moles of 
concrete blocks with deep-water foundations. One is the prolon- 
gation of the “ Naval,” commonly called the New Mole, to the north- 
west, a total length of 3,500 feet; the second that of the Old Mole, 
the Devil’s Tongue as it was styled by the Spaniards, to a total 
length of 2,790 feet to the west, while the third or “ intermediate 
breakwater ” 1,500 feet long with two openings east and west, lies 
between the Moles and completes the enclosure of an area of 308 
acres, the bulk of which is between thirty to thirty-five feet deep. 
The depth of water alongside the inner line of the New Mole, the 
intermediate breakwater, and the Old Mole is thirty-five feet. 

II. The coaling facilities will be great at both the Old and New 
Mole; at the former, five jetties will be built out 300 feet long and 
75 feet broad, and the precious fuel will be stored in them in 
large sheds, so that the old coal hulks may be abandoned. The 
New, or Naval, Mole, where there is accommodation for half-a- 
dozen battleships or more alongside, will be nearly covered by coal 
sheds, but the space is insufficient for all needs, and other provision 
for Admiralty requirements must be made. 

III. The docks are three in number—one 850 feet in length, divisible 
into two; a second is 550 feet ; and the third 450 feet, with a width of 
120 feet and a depth of 35 feet on the sill at low water. The space 
necessary has been gained by the sacrifice of a great portion of the 
New Mole Parade, and another great space has been obtained beyond 
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the docks to the northward, at the foot of the old Line Wall, by 
reclaiming the foreshore and filling it in as firm ground. Upon this 
the machine-shops and artificers’ yards for the repair of ships, for 
torpedo-boat slips and boat cambers, are being erected by extending 
this new ground as far as Ragged Staff. 

I have stated these facts and figures with some particularity to 
show how comprehensive was this scheme and how seriously it was 
undertaken. Yet its wisdom is nowadays more than questioned. 
Indeed, it stands practically condemned in expert opinion, on the 
clear ground that its uses have been already neutralised and vitiated 
by the latest scientific developments in warfare. When this first 
became suspected with a painful shock of surprise and dis- 
appointment, the Government boldly took the bull by the horns, 
resolved to look trouble in the face and hear the worst of it. 
The result was an investigation and a report which can leave 
no doubt in any unprejudiced mind that a sad and costly 
mistake had been made. The harbour, the docks, and the coaling 
station had been designed and planted in the wrong place. The 
Committee, presided over by Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, who was 
supported by a civil engineer, a distinguished soldier, also a military 
engineer, and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., although charitably dis- 
posed to find excuses, was satisfied that the drawbacks of position 
were fatal, and that in war the western harbour would be untenable. 
The arguments on which this adverse verdict was based are by this 
time pretty familiar to all. Every inch of the western facade of 
Gibraltar and all the new works are known to be commanded 
by the surrounding country and exposed to the fire of the batteries 
that might be located thereon, to deadly, devastating fire, that is to 
say, in face of which nothing could live. Of this there can be no 
shadow of a doubt. The nearest point on the hills, the hills culmi- 
nating in the so-called ‘“ Queen of Spain’s Chair,” enfilades and 
takes in reverse the whole front of Gibraltar, as far as the New Mole, 
which is only three and a-half miles distant. The advantages of 
position are on the side of the enemy or assailant along the 
whole circumference of the Bay, from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, and nowhere are the sites for the emplacements of heavy 
guns more than 10,000 yards away. No great power of imagina- 
tion is required to conjure up the situation that might face us if 
Spain’s unending grievance at our occupation of her ancient territory 
led her to join with other Powers seemingly chivalrously desirous to 
help her, but fighting really for their own hands. 

The present value of Gibraltar, thus handicapped and hindered from 
performing its most probable, if not its principal functions, cannot be 
called great. It is impossible to regard its future usefulness under 
these undoubtedly adverse conditions with much complacency, although 
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we shall of course meet any difficulties that may arise with customary 
courage and tenacity. Some crumbs of comfort may be placed to the 
credit side. “It is better to have a dock with risks than no dock 
at all,” said the Rawson Committee. There has been a definite gain, 
too, in the provision of an anchorage secure from torpedo attack, which 
is now claimed for the new work, and which was one of the chief aims 
in view when it was undertaken. The work has been carried through, 
moreover, with greater despatch and more easily than any similar 
harbour on the eastern side, while the presence of the town, the 
(Fovernment establishments and the existing harbour on the western 
no doubt materially facilitated progress. It has been presumed, too, 
that the anchorage would be reasonably secure in night time, although 
this seems rather fallacious when range of fire, accurate distances and 
correct aim can be fixed during the daylight hours for continued use at 
night. Last of all we must not forget that the attack to be anticipated 
would never be permitted to develop unopposed. The resistance offered 
by Gibraltar would scarcely be passive. The old stronghold is in a 
position to make reprisals of a very formidable character. It cannot 
be imagined that the attack would come entirely as a surprise, a bolt 
from the blue ; that there would be no warning, no preliminaries, no 
overt and unmistakable acts foreshadowing bombardment. Great 
guns must be mounted on great works by great numbers working 
over a considerable space of time; secrecy could not be invariably 
obtained. There are screens no doubt of hills and hollows, but they 
could assuredly be probed and explored by our fire ; some proportion at 
least of the opposite country is in full view. It might be surely possible to 
forestall the intended mischief. Military science tells us that the 
best defence is a vigorous offensive. Gibraltar, with its present 
armament and with that which is certain to be added shortly, could 
bring a tremendous and overpowering fire to bear upon the would-be 
assailants. Under cover of our numerous and powerful guns retaliation 
of a more definite and conclusive kind might be attained. Finally, the 
question has been raised very seriously whether, in the event of grave 
menace, Gibraltar would not best be defended by the occupation, forcibly 
if necessary, of the neighbouring territory which now threatens it. 
One way and another the last word has not yet been said as to 
the probable effect of a hostile demonstration against the new 
harbour, yet the fact remains that it does not even approximately 
meet our needs, although it will serve for a time. At present, 
during peace, it must confer very distinct advantages upon the mer- 
cantile marine, and will probably very greatly develop the commercial 
prosperity of Gibraltar; conversely, the western harbour and dock 
are a source of great weakness and afford insufficient protection in 
the event of war. The Rawson Committee was unhesitatingly of 
opinion that a harbour, dock, workshops and coaling facilities 
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were therefore imperatively required upon the eastern side. This 
conclusion was arrived at after great deliberation and a careful 
examination of the relative security of each side of the Rock from land 
artillery fire, direct or indirect. In this the eastern is undoubtedly far 
superior ; it does not enjoy complete immunity, but it is undoubtedly 
much more sheltered by the configuration of the ground, the great inter- 
vening mass of stone. This alone would justify the construction of this 
second harbour, and although an impression prevails that the Govern- 
ment has definitely abandoned the idea, this cannot be really the 
case. An experienced civil engineer is now constantly engaged in 
surveys and observations of the back of the Rock with a view of 
collecting facts as regards the action of wind and waves in this un- 
doubtedly much exposed quarter. The locality does not greatly favour 
the enterprise ; easterly gales, long prevailing, gain dangerous force in 
the vast stretch of the Mediterranean Sea, the bottom is shifting, very 
deep, and the foothold on shore very limited and precarious. Mr. 
Shiel, the engineer in question, is, however, satisfied, I believe, that 
no insuperable difficulties stand in the way of construction. Like other 
great engineering achievements of modern times it would yield to 
an adequate expenditure of time and money. The scheme, now 
temporarily in abeyance, but surely not for long, contemplates the 
construction of a graving dock which would be completely protected 
from direct aimed fire, and almost entirely from indirect fire. This 
dock would be of length sufficient to accommodate our largest 
transports, of a depth to take the heaviest battleship at the maximum 
draft at which she could float after severe damage in action. The 
necessary workshops and storehouses would be provided in chambers 
absolutely safe from artillery fire, excavated in the rock, adjoining the 
tunnel that would connect the west and eastern sides. There would be 
three moles built, enclosing an area of 400 acres, two of them 
projecting from the shore would be 2,300 feet in length, but the third, 
the outer or sea mole, would be 6,600 feet long and 50 feet broad. 
This would have to withstand the wave-shocks produced by the strong 
‘‘Levanter,” or east wind above mentioned, and upon its power 
to do this the whole value of the harbour would depend. Arrange- 
ments would provide for the coaling of ships in this eastern harbour 
at all times, and the facilities thus afforded would obviously be 
of inestimable service during war. ‘‘ We attach the utmost importance 
to the construction of such a harbour and dock,” said the Rawson 
Committee ; the outlay would no doubt be great, amounting to and 
probably exceeding five millions, and the time required for the 
completion of them would cover about ten years. It is not easy to 
understand why a scheme so urgently recommended, and seemingly 
quite feasible, should be hung up and postponed possibly to the Greek 
Kalends. 
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There is no particular novelty in this question. The ground has 
already been travelled over, although rather superficially, and with no 
very lively appreciation of the tremendous issues involved. It is, 
indeed, of supreme national importance that the inherent defects in 
Gibraltar as a naval base and place of arms should be clearly recog- 
nised, and the remedies that are possible and believed to be effective 
should be at once applied. We have been plainly told that what has 
been already attempted is inadequate; we know what the experts 
consider essential and recommend for execution at all costs and 
without delay. Even then, when all has been tried, liberally and 
ungrudgingly, the opinion is strongly held in some quarters that 
Gibraltar has lost much of its ancient prestige. It is impossible 
to leave the subject without considering views which deserve atten- 
tion, although they are for the most part counsels of perfection, 
visionary schemes, far fetched, unattainable, beyond the range of 
practical politics. There are those who think that the first and chief 
value of the Rock is as a means of barter, a thing precious enough, but 
to others and from a sentimental point rather than to ourselves. We 
could do very well without it, they say, if an adequate equivalent were 
offered us. Is there anything worth taking in exchange? Three 
several suggestions have been made, and it is well to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of each, leaving on one side for the moment the obvious 
diplomatic difficulties that interpose, and the very plausible strategic 
objections that can be raised to the surrender of Gibraltar to other 
hands: primarily, of course, to its original owners, but not certainly 
and necessarily to be retained by them. 

The first proposal must be taken in connection with a policy that 
does not at present find much favour, that of abandoning the 
Mediterranean, the arguments for which rest upon the weakness of 
adventuring our fleet in an inland sea where it might have to face an 
overwhelming combination of the nations on its seaboard. In such 
an event we should be deprived by force of that trade route to the 
East which imposes such burdens, and which, according to this school, 
we would more wisely let go of our own accord. That any evacua- 
tion or abdication of our position in the Mediterranean would be 
tolerated by the nation can hardly be believed. It, at least, is not 
approved by the Government at this present time; the converse is 
certainly true or we should not hear of the strengthening of the fleet 
in those waters, or be so eager to correct alleged deficiencies in stores 
and reserves of coal. Yet there is a second, and assome think greater, 
safer, and more open route to the East, to the Cape, India and far 
Cathay—that along our ocean communications by the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Under this aspect the Canaries are of inestimable value to a 
world-wide Empire such as ours. It has been said, very cogently,’ 


1) See Fortnigutty Revirw, vol. lix. (1893), p. 729. 
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“that the Port of Las Palmas and the facilities afforded by it, and 
the land which surrounds it are of more importance to England 
than ten Gibraltars.” The writer (Captain Gambier, R.N.), bases 
this assertion on the certainty that it could be rendered impregnable, 
that its undeniable fertility could make it capable of supporting a 
large military and civil population, that safe anchorage exists in its 
harbour. Its uses are so obvious that they cannot be contested. 
Whether or not even if Spain were willing to negotiate as to the cession 
of the Canaries she would be permitted to do so is another question. 

The second alternative for Gibraltar is Port Mahon, or more exactly 
the island of Minorca, one of the Balearic Islands, which has already 
been a British possession, and with an interesting history. The 
harbour of Port Mahon, the principal one of two, is securely situated, 
lying screened from all winds at the end of a deep narrow inlet at 
the south-east of the island. It is one of the finest in the Medi- 
terranean, and sufficiently spacious to accommodate a large fleet, which 
could be well protected by fortifications. Asa naval base, although 
naturally greatly inferior to Malta, it would be of undoubted value, 
but its position is such, midway between Marseilles and Algiers, that 
it does not in the least affect the question of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
It is quite beyond the region of influence, and in any exchange 
there would be no quid pro quo as regards the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. 

The third is at once the boldest, the most notable, and the least 
possible of attainment. It is the revival of an idea by no means novel 
or unstudied, the barter of Gibraltar, the European stronghold, for 
the still imperfectly developed peninsula on the North African coast. 
Ceuta, according to competent authorities, escapes most of the evils 
inherent to the physical conditions of Gibraltar. It comprises a con- 
siderable territory with all the advantages of a fruitful soil that could 
be largely utilised in raising food, and offers an abundance of cover in 
the many ravines where the defenders could lie concealed. Again, 
with the possession of neighbouring hills, and it is made altogether 
safe from landward attack. This landward front is one of great natural 
strength, and if properly fortified and armed, Ceuta could be rendered 
practically impregnable on that side. The place would be, of course, 
vulnerable from the sea, if the assailants were masters of that element, 
but the ships attacking would be taken in reverse from the high land 
to the west and the sea-service gunson board enfiladed. Its facilities for 
defence are equalled by the convenience of the locality for the con- 
struction of a protected harbour, ample docks, and other accommodation. 
A water acreage of 500 yards could be obtained by the erection of 
a breakwater on the northern side of the Peninsula, a work the 
estimated cost of which is no more than three millions. The 
anchorage would be secure from torpedo attack, as it would enjoy 
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absolute immunity from landward fire ; it is sheltered from winds at 
all quarters save the north and north-east, and the dreaded Levanter 
on this coast has very much less weight and destructive energy 
than on the opposite side. There would be deep water in the harbour 
close up to the shore, and coaling could be carried on at all times 
with ease. As a naval station and a commercial port Ceuta, when 
developed, would possess enormous advantages. ‘ With a good har- 
bour,”’ says General Crease, its chief champion, “an excellent site for 
a dockyard, with all the means of pushing trade, and so forming, 
without any prejudice to its naval and military position, a free com- 
mercial town. . . . with a friendly population in the country about, 
and a climate that leaves nothing to be desired, Ceuta is a port which, 
commanding the Straits even more effectively than Gibraltar, should 
rivet the attention of the Government of this country.” 

These words are quoted from the report made by the gallant 
General in 1884. It is only fair to the reputation of another 
prominent public servant to observe that the pregnant suggestion 
conveyed had been put forward in 1869 by Sir John Drummond Hay, 
at that time and long afterwards the British Minister at Tangier. It 
was the privilege of the present writer to have many opportunities of 
conversing with him on the subject and to hear his views from his 
own lips. That sagacious diplomatist foresaw that with the 
development of Morocco its ownership, or at least the possession 
of commanding influence with the Sultan’s dominions, must 
some duy become a burning question in European politics. 
Sir John Hay strongly favoured the exchange of Gibraltar 
for Ceuta because he felt it would give us that first firm foot- 
hold on the Continent which would so easily and naturally lead 
to extension of territory and power. He was greatly ahead of his 
time in this far-seeing statesmanship, and the idea when ventilated 
in the public press was vociferously and indignantly scouted. It was 
repugnant to the feeling of the moment, and judged merely on the 
surface as a policy of scuttle, and with no solid arguments behind 
the project of retrocession dropped, still born. It has never been 
revived except as a topic for academic discussion, although its 
wisdom has since become clearly admitted, too late, unfortunately, 
to admit of practical proof. The exchange might, perhaps, have been 
effected at the time it was first mooted, at a date, that is to say, ante- 
cedent to the Franco-German war, when neither nation had so far 
considered the question of Morocco as to care to meddle with it or 
to anticipate the almost certain results of our presence in a peaceable 
occupation of Ceuta. There are those who fear that only by our 
holding Ceuta can we prevent the otherwise inevitable annexation of 
Morocco by France. 

Artuur GRiFFITHs. 
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Or the two persons principally concerned in the rejection of Falstaff, 
Henry, both as Prince and as King, has received, on the whole, full 
justice from readers and critics. Falstaff, on the other hand, has 
been in one respect the most unfortunate of Shakespeare's famous 
characters. All of them, in passing from the mind of their creator 
into other minds, suffer change; they tend to lose their harmony 
through the disproportionate attention bestowed on some one feature, 
or to lose their uniqueness by being conventionalised into types 
already familiar. But Falstaff was degraded by Shakespeare himself. 
The original character is to be found alive in the two parts of 
Henry IV., dead in Henry V., and nowhere else. But not very long 
after these plays were composed, Shakespeare wrote, and he after- 
wards revised, the piece called The Merry Wives of Windsor. Perhaps 
his company wanted a new play on a sudden, or, perhaps, as one 
would rather believe, the tradition may be true that Queen 
Elizabeth, delighted with the Falstaff scenes of Henry IV., expressed 
a wish to see the hero of them again, and to see him in love. Now it 
was no more possible for Shakespeare to show his own Falstaff in love 
than to turn twice two into five. But he could write in haste—the 
tradition says, in a fortnight—a comedy or farce differing from 
all his other plays in this, that its scene is laid in English middle- 
class life, and that it is prosaic almost to the end. And among 
the characters he could introduce a disreputable fat old knight 
with attendants, and could call them Falstaff, Bardolph, Pistol, and 
Nym. And he could represent this knightassailing, for commercial pur- 
poses, the virtue of two matrons, and in the event baffled, duped, treated 
like dirty linen, beaten, burnt, pricked, mocked, insulted, and, worst of 
all, repentant and didactic. It is horrible. It is almost enough to 
convince one that Shakespeare himself could sanction the parody of 
Ophelia in the Two Noble Kinsmen. But it no more touches the real 
Falstaff than Ophelia is degraded by that parody. To imagine the 
real Falstaff befooled like the Falstaff of the Merry Wives is like 
imagining Iago the gull of Roderigo, or Becky Sharp the dupe of 
Amelia Osborne. Before he had been served the least of these tricks 
he would have had his brains taken out and buttered, and have given 
them to a dog for a New Year’s gift. I quote the words of the 
impostor, for after all Shakespeare made him and gave to him a few 
sentences worthy of Falstaff himself. But they are only a few—one 


(1) A lecture delivered at Oxford, March 5, 1902. 
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side of a sheet of note-paper would contain them. And yet critics 
have solemnly debated at what period in his life Sir John endured 
the gibes of Master Ford, and whether we should put this comedy 
between the two parts of Henry IV., or between the Second Part and 
Henry V. And the Falstaff of the general reader, it is to be feared, 
is an impossible conglomerate of two distinct characters, while the 
Falstaff of the mere playgoer is certainly much more like the 
impostor than the true man. 

The separation of these two has long ago been effected by criticism, 
and is insisted on in almost all competent estimates of the character 
of Falstaff. I do not propose to attempt a full account either of this 
character or of that of Prince Henry, but shall connect the remarks 
I have to make on them with a question which does not appear to 
have been satisfactorily discussed—the question of the rejection of 
Falstaff by the Prince on his accession to the throne. What do 
we feel, and what are we meant to feel, as we witness this rejection ? 
And what does our feeling imply as to the characters of Falstaff 
and the new King? 

Sir John, you remember, is in Gloucestershire, engaged in borrowing 
£1,000 from Justice Shallow; and here Pistol, riding helter-skelter 
from London, brings him the great news that the old King is as dead 
as nail in door, and Harry the Fifth is the man. Sir John, 
in wild excitement, taking any man’s horses, rushes to London and 
carries Shallow with him, for he longs to reward all his friends. We 
find him standing with his companions just outside Westminster 
Abbey in the crowd that is waiting for the King to come out after his 
coronation. He himself is stained with travel and has had no time to 
spend any of the £1,000in buying new liveries for his men. But what 
of that? His haste only shows his earnestness in affection, his 
devotion, how he thinks of nothing else but to see Henry, puts all 
affairs else in oblivion, as if there were nothing else to be done but to 
see him. There is a shout within the Abbey like the roaring of the 
sea, and a clangour of trumpets, and the doors open and the procession 
streams out. 

Fat. God save thy grace, King Hal! my royal Hal! 
Pist. The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal 
imp of fame ! 
Fat. God save thee, my sweet boy ! 
Kine. My Lord Chief Justice, speak to that vain man. 
Cu. Just. Have you your wits? Know you what ’tis you speak ? 
Fat. My King! my Jove! I speak to thee, my heart ! 
Kina. I know thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 
I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell’d, so old and so profane ; 
But being awaked I do despise my dream. 
Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace ; 
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Leave gormandising ; know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men. 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jest : 

Presume not that [ am the thing I was ; 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away my former self ; 

So will I those that kept me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 

Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 

Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil : 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, according to your strengths and qualities, 
Give you advancement. Be it your charge, my lord, 
To see perform’d the tenour of our word. 

Set on. 


The procession passes on, but Falstaff and his friends remain. He 
shows no resentment. He comforts himself, or tries to comfort himself 
—first, with the thought that he has Shallow’s £1,000,and then, more 
seriously, I believe, with another thought. The King, he sees, must 
look thus to the world; but he will be sent for in private when night 
comes, and will yet make the fortunes of his friends. But even as 
he speaks, Prince John and the Chief Justice return, and the Chief 
Justice says to his officers : 


‘* Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company along with him.” 


Falstaff breaks out : “ My lord, my lord,’ but he is cut short and 
hurried away; and after a few words between the Prince and the 
Chief Justice, the scene closes and with it the drama. 

What are our feelings during this scene ? They will answer to our 
feelings about Falstaff. If we have not keenly enjoyed the Falstaff 
scenes of the two plays, if we regard Sir John chiefly as an old repro- 
bate, not only a sensualist, a liar, and a coward, but a cruel and danger- 
ous ruffian, I suppose we enjoy his discomfiture and consider that the 
King has behaved magnificently. But if we have keenly enjoyed the 
Falstaff scenes, if we have enjoyed them as Shakespeare surely meant 
them to be enjoyed, and if, accordingly, Falstaff is not to us solely or 
even chiefly a reprobate and ruffian, we feel, I think, during the 
King’s speech, a good deal of pain and some resentment, and when, 
without any further offence on Sir John’s part, the Chief Justice 
returns and sends him to prison we stare in astonishment. These 
I believe, are, in greater or less degree, the feelings of most of 
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those who really enjoy the Falstaff scenes (I am aware that many 
readers do not). Nor are these feelings diminished when we remember 
the end of the whole story, as we find itin Henry V., where we learn 
that Falstaff quickly died, and died, according to the testimony of 
persons not very sentimental, of a broken heart. Suppose this merely 
to mean that he sank under the shame of his public disgrace, and it 
is pitiful enough: but the words of Mrs. Quickly, “ The king has 
killed his heart” ; of Nym, “ The king hath run bad humours on the 
knight ; that’s the even of it”’; of Pistol, 


“ Nym, thou hast spoke the right, 
His heart is fracted and corroborate,’’ 


surely point to something more than wounded pride ; they point to 
wounded affection, and remind us of Falstaff's own answer to Prince 
Hal’s question, “Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound?” “A 
thousand pound, Hal ? a million: thy love is worth a million: thou 
owest me thy love.” 

Now why did Shakespeare end his play with a scene which, though 
undoubtedly striking, leaves an impression so unpleasant ? I will 
venture to put aside without discussion the idea that he meant us 
throughout the two playsto regard Falstaff with disgust or indignation, 
so that we naturally feel nothing but pleasure at his fall ; for this 
idea implies that kind of inability to understand Shakespeare with 
which it is idle to argue. And there is another and a much more 
ingenious suggestion which must equally be rejected as impossible. 
According to it, Falstaff, having listened to the King’s speech, did 
not seriously hope to be sent for by him in private ; he fully realised 
the situation at once, and was only making game of Shallow; and 
in his immediate turn upon Shallow when the King goes out, ‘‘ Master 
Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound,” we are meant to see his 
humorous superiority to any rebuff, so that we end the play with 
the delightful feeling that Henry has done the right thing, and yet 
Falstaff, in his outward overthrow, has still proved himself inwardly 
invincible. This suggestion comes from a critic who understands 
Falstaff, and in the suggestion itself shows that he understands him. 
But it provides no solution, because it wholly ignores, and could not 
account for, that which follows the short conversation with Shallow. 
Falstaff’s dismissal to the Fleet, and his subsequent death, prove beyond 
doubt that his rejection was meant by Shakespeare to be taken as a 
catastrophe which not even his humour could enable him to surmount. 

Moreover, these interpretations, even if otherwise admissible, would 
still leave our problem only partly solved. For what troubles us is not 
only the disappointment of Falstaff, it is the conduct of Henry. 
It was inevitable that on his accession he should separate himself 
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from Sir John, and we wish nothing else. It is satisfactory that 
Sir John should have a competence and the hope of promotion in the 
highly improbable case of his reforming himself. And if Henry could 
not trust himself within ten miles of so fascinating a companion, by 
all means let him be banished that distance: we do not com- 
plain. These arrangements would not have prevented a satisfactory 
ending: the King could have communicated his decision, and Falstaff 
could have accepted it, in a private interview rich in humour and 
merely touched with pathos. But Shakespeare has so contrived 
matters that Henry could not send a private warning to Falstaff even 
if he wished to, and in their public meeting Falstaff is made to behave 
in so outrageous and infatuated a manner that great sternness on the 
King’s part was unavoidable. And the curious thing is that Shake- 
speare did not stop here. If this had been all we should have felt 
pain for Falstaff, but not, perhaps, resentment against Henry. But 
two things we do resent. Why, when this painful incident seems to 
be over, should the Chief Justice return and send Falstaff to prison ? 
Can this possibly be meant for an act of private vengeance on the 
part of the Chief Justice, unknown to the King? No, for in that 
case Shakespeare would have shown at once that the King disap- 
proved and cancelled it. It must have been the King’s own act. 
This is one thing we resent; the other is the King’s sermon. He 
had a right to turn away his former self and his old companions with 
it, but he had no right to talk all of a sudden like a clergyman ; and 
surely it was both ungenerous and insincere to speak of them as his 
*‘ misleaders,”’ as though in the days of Eastcheap and Gadshill he 
had been a weak and silly lad. We have seen his former self, and 
we know that it was nothing of the kind. He had shown himself, 
for all his follies, a very strong and independent young man, 
deliberately amusing himself among men over whom he had just as 
much ascendency as he chose to exert. Nay, he amused himself not 
only among them, but at their expense. In his first soliloguy—the 
place we ought always to look to for the key to a Shakesperian 
character—he declares that he associates with them in order that, 
when at some future time he shows his true character, he may be 
the more wondered at for his previous aberrations. You may think 
he deceives himself here; you may believe that he frequented 
Sir John’s company out of delight in it and not merely with this cold- 
blooded design; but at any rate he thought the design was his one 
motive. And, that being so, two results follow. He ought in honour 
long ago to have given Sir John clearly to understand that they must 
say good-bye on the day of his accession. And, having neglected to 
do this, he ought not to have lectured him as his misleader. It was 
not only ungenerous, it was dishonest. It looks disagreeably like an 
VOL. LXXI. N.8. 3M 
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attempt to buy the praise of the respectable at the cost of honour and 
truth. And it succeeded. Henry a/ways succeeded. 

You will see what I am suggesting for the moment as a solution 
of our problem. I am suggesting that our fault lies not in our 
resentment at Henry’s conduct, but in our surprise at it; that if 
we had read his character truly in the light that Shakespeare 
gave us, we should have been prepared for a display both of 
hardness and of policy at this point in his career. And 
although this suggestion does not suffice to solve the problem 
before us, I am convinced that in itself it is true. Nor is it rendered 
at all improbable by the fact that Shakespeare has made Henry, on 
the whole, a fine and very attractive character, and that here he 
makes no one express any disapprobation of the treatment of Falstaff ; 
for in similar cases Shakespeare is constantly misunderstood. His 
readers expect him to mark in some distinct way his approval or 
disapproval of that which he represents; and hence where they 
disapprove and he says nothing, they fancy that he does not disapprove, 
and they blame his indifference, like Dr. Johnson, or at the least are 
puzzled. But the truth is that he shows the fact and leaves the 
judgment to them. And again, when he makes us like a character 
we expect the character to have no faults that are not expressly 
pointed out, and when other faults appear we either ignore them or 
try to explain them away. This is one of our methods of con- 
ventionalising Shakespeare. We want the world’s population to be 
neatly divided into sheep and goats, and we want an angel by us to 
say, ‘ Look, that is a goat and this is a sheep,’ and we try to turn 
Shakespeare into this angel. His impartiality makes us uncomfort- 
able: we cannot bear to see him, like the sun, lighting up everything 
and judging nothing. And this is perhaps especially the case in his 
historical plays, where we are always trying to turn him into a 
partisan. He shows us that Richard II. was unworthy to be king, 
and we at once conclude that he thought Bolingbroke’s usurpation 
justified, whereas he shows merely, what under the conditions was 
bound to exist, an inextricable tangle of right and unright. Or, 
Bolingbroke being evidently wronged, we suppose Bolingbroke’s 
statements to be true, and are quite surprised when Bolingbroke, 
after attaining his end through them, mentions casually on his death- 
bed that they were lies. Shakespeare makes us admire Hotspur 
heartily, and so when we see Hotspur discussing with others how 
large his particular slice of his mother country is to be, we either fail 
to recognise the monstrosity of the proceeding, or, recognising it, 
we complain that Shakespeare is inconsistent. Prince John breaks 
the last remains of rebellion by practising a detestable fraud on the 
rebels. We are against the rebels, and have heard high praise of 
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Prince John, but we cannot help seeing that his fraud is detestable, 
so we say indignantly to Shakespeare: ‘“‘ Why, you told us he was 
a sheep” ; whereas, in fact, if we had used our eyes we should have 
known beforehand that he was the brave, determined, loyal, cold- 
blooded, pitiless, unscrupulous son of a usurper whose throne is in 
danger. 

To come, then, to Henry. Bothas prince and king he is deservedly 
a favourite, and particularly so with English readers, being, as he 
is, perhaps, the most distinctively English of all Shakespeare’s men. 
In Henry V. he is treated as a national hero. In this play he has 
lost much of the wit which in him seems to have depended on 
contact with Falstaff, but he has also laid aside the most serious 
faults of his youth. He inspires in a high degree fear, enthusiasm, 
and affection; thanks to his beautiful modesty he has the charm 
which is lacking to another mighty warrior, Coriolanus ; his youthful 
escapades have given him an understanding of simple folk, and 
sympathy with them; he is the author of the saying, “ There is 
some soul of goodness in things evil” ; and he is much more obviously 
religious than most of Shakespeare’s heroes. Having these and 
other fine qualities, and being without certain dangerous tendencies 
which mark the tragic heroes, he is, perhaps, the most efficient 
character drawn by Shakespeare, unless Ulysses, in TZroi/us and 
Cressida, is his equal. And so he has been described as Shakespeare’s 
ideal man of action; nay, it has even been declared that here for 
once Shakespeare plainly disclosed his own ethical creed and showed 
us his ideal, not simply of a man of action, but of a man. (Hudson). 

But Henry is neither of these. The poet who drew Hamlet and 
Othello can never have thought that even the ideal man of action 
would lack that light upon the brow which at once transfigures them 
and marks their doom. It is as easy to believe that, because the lunatic, 
the lover, and the poet are not far apart, Shakespeare would have 
chosen never to have loved and sung. Even poor Timon, the most 
inefficient of the tragic heroes, has something in him that Henry never 
shows. Nor is it merely that his nature is limited: if we follow 
Shakespeare and look closely at Henry, we shall discover with the 
many fine traits a few less pleasing. Henry IV. describes him as the 
noble image of his own youth; and, for all his superiority to his 
father, he is still his father’s son, the son of that “ vile politician, 
Bolingbroke,” as Hotspur calls him. Henry’s religion, for example, 
is genuine, it is rooted in his modesty ; but it is also superstitious— 
an attempt to buy off supernatural vengeance for Richard’s blood, 
and it is also in part political, like his father’s projected erusade. 
Just as he went to war chiefly because, as his father told him, it was 
the way to keep factious nobles quiet and unite the nation, so when 
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he adjures the Archbishop to satisfy him as to his right to the French 
throne, he knows quite well that the Archbishop wants the war 
because it will defer and perhaps prevent what he considers the 
spoliation of the Church. This same strain of policy is what Shake- 
speare marks in the first soliloquy in Henry IV., where the prince 
describes his riotous life as a mere scheme to win him glory later. It 
implies that readiness to use other people as means to his own ends, 
which is a conspicuous feature in his father; and it reminds us of his 
father’s plan of keeping himself out of the people’s sight while Richard 
was making himself cheap by his incessant publicappearances. And 
if I am not mistaken there is a further likeness. Henry is kindly 
and pleasant to every one as Prince, to every one deserving as King, 
and that not out of policy as with his father: but there is no sign in 
him of a strong affection for any one, such an affection as we recognise 
at a glance in Hamlet and Horatio, Brutus and Cassius, and many 
more. We do not find this in Henry V., not even in the noble 
address to Lord Scroop, and in Henry JV. we find, I think, a liking 
for Falstaff and Poins, but no more: there is no more, for instance, 
in his soliloquy over the supposed corpse of his fat friend, and he never 
speaks of Falstaff to Poins with any affection. The truth is, that the 
members of the family of Henry IV. have love for one another, but 
they cannot spare love for any one outside their family, which stands 
firmly united, defending its royal position against attack and 
instinctively isolating itself from outside influence. 

Thus I would suggest that Henry’s conduct in his rejection of 
Falstaff is in perfect keeping with his character on its unpleasant 
side as well as on its finer; and that, so far as Henry is concerned, 
we ought not to feel surprise at it. And on this view we may even 
explain the strange incident of the Chief Justice being sent back to 
order Falstaff to prison (for there is no sign of any such uncertainty 
in the text as might suggest an interpolation by the players). 
Remembering his father’s words about Henry, “ Being incensed, 
he’s flint,” and remembering in Henry V. his ruthlessness about 
killing the prisoners when he is incensed, we may imagine that, after he 
had left Falstaff and was no longer influenced by the face of his old 
companion, he gave way to anger at the indecent familiarity which 
had provoked a compromising scene on the most ceremonial of 
occasions and in the presence alike of court and crowd, and that he 
sent the Chief Justice back to take vengeance. And this is consistent 
with the fact that in the next play we find Falstaff shortly afterwards 
not only freed from prison, but unmolested in his old haunt in 
Eastcheap, well within ten miles of Henry’s person. His anger had 
soon passed, and he knew that the requisite effect had been produced 
like on Falstaff and on the world. 
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But all this, however true, will not solve our problem. It seems, 
on the contrary, to increase its difficulty. For the natural conclusion 
is that Shakespeare intended us to feel resentment against Henry. 
And yet that cannot be, for it implies that he meant the play to end 
disagreeably ; and no one who understands Shakespeare at all will 
consider that supposition for a moment credible. No, he must have 
meant the play to end pleasantly, although he made Henry act 
consistently. And hence it follows that he must have intended our 
sympathy with Falstaff to be so far weakened when the rejection- 
scene arrives that his discomfiture should be satisfactory to us ; 
that we should enjoy this sudden reverse of enormous hopes (a thing 
always ludicrous if sympathy is absent), that we should approve 
the moral judgment that falls on him, and so should pass 
lightly over that disclosure of unpleasant traits in the King’s 
character which Shakespeare was too true an artist to suppress. 
Thus our pain and resentment, if we feel them, are wrong, in 
the sense they do not answer to the dramatist’s intention. But 
it does not follow that they are wrong in a further sense. They may 
be right because the dramatist has missed what he aimed at. And 
this, though the dramatist was Shakespeare, is what I would suggest. 
In the Falstaff scenes he overshot his mark. He created so extra- 
ordinary a being, and fixed him so firmly on his intellectual throne, 
that when he sought to dethrone him he could not. The moment 
comes when we are to look at Falstaff in a serious light, and the 
comic hero is to figure as a baffled schemer; but we cannot make the 
required change, either in our attitude or in our sympathies. We 
wish Henry a glorious reign and much joy of his crew of hypocritical 
politicians, lay and clerical; but our hearts go with Falstaff to the 
Fleet, or, if necessary, to Arthur’s bosom or wheresoever he is. 

In the remainder of the article I will try to make this view clear. 
And to this end we must go back to the Falstaff of the body of the 
two plays, the immortal Falstaff, a character almost purely humor- 
ous, and therefore no subject for moral judgments. I can but draw 
an outline, and must be content in describing one aspect of the 
character to hold another in reserve. 

Up to a certain point Falstaff is ludicrous in the same way as a 
good many other characters, the distinction of Shakespeare’s creation 
being, so far, chiefly the abundance of ludicrous traits. Why we 
should laugh at a man with a huge belly and corresponding appe- 
tites; at the inconveniences he suffers on a hot day, or in playing 
the footpad, or when he falls down and there are no levers at hand 
to lift him up again ; at the incongruity of his unwieldy bulk and 
the nimbleness of his spirit, the infirmities of his age and his 
youthful lightness of heart; at the monstrosity of his lies and wiles, 
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and the suddenness of their exposure and frustration; at the con- 
trast between his reputation and his real character, seen most 
absurdly when, at the mere mention of his name, a redoubted rebel 
surrenders to him—why, I say, we should laugh at these and many 
such things, this is no place to inquire; but unquestionably we do. 
Here we have them poured out in endless profusion and with that 
appearance of careless ease which is so fascinating in Shakespeare ; and 
with the enjoyment of them I believe many readers stop. But while 
they are quite essential to the character, there is in it much more. 
For these things by themselves do not explain why, beside laugh- 
ing at Falstaff, we are made happy by him and laugh with him. 
He is not, like Parolles, a mere object of mirth. 

The main reason why he makes us so happy and puts us so entirely 
at our ease is that he himself is happy and entirely at his ease. 
“ Happy ” is too weak a word; he is in bliss, and we share his 
glory. Enjoyment—no fitful pleasure crossing a dull life, nor any 
vacant convulsive mirth—but a rich deep-toned chuckling enjoyment 
circulates continually through all his being. If you ask what he en- 
joys, no doubt the answer is, in the first place, eating and drinking, 
taking his ease at his inn, and the company of other merry souls. Com- 


pared with these things, what we consider the graver interests of life 


are nothing to him. But then, while we are under his spell, we do 
not consider these graver interests; gravity is to us, as to him, infe- 
rior to gravy; and what he does enjoy he enjoys with such a 
luscious and good-humoured zest that we sympathise and he makes 
us happy. And if any one objected, we should answer with Sir 
Toby Belch, ‘“ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale? ” 

But this, again, is far from all. Falstaff’s ease and enjoyment 
are not simply those of the happy man of appetite; they are those of 
the humorist, and the humorist of genius. Instead of being comic 
to you and serious to himself, he is more ludicrous to himself than to 
you; and he makes himself out more ludicrous than he is, in order 
that he and others may laugh. Prince Hal never made such sport of 
Falstaff’s person as he himself did. It is he who says that his skin 
hangs about him like an old lady’s loose gown, and that he walks 
before his page like a sow that hath o’erwhelmed all her litter but 
one. And he jests at himself when he is alone just as much as when 
others are by. It is the same with his appetites. The direct enjoy- 
ment they bring him is scarcely so great as the enjoyment of 
laughing at this enjoyment; and for all his addiction to sack you 
never see him for an instant with a brain dulled by it, or a temper 
turned solemn, silly, quarrelsome, or pious. The virtue it instils into 
him, of filling his brain with nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes— 
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this, and his humorous attitude towards it, free him, in a manner, 
from slavery to it; and it is this freedom, and no secret longing for 
better things (those who attribute such a longing to him are far 
astray), that makes his enjoyment contagious and prevents our sym- 
pathy with it from being disturbed. 

The bliss of freedom gained in humour is the essence of Falstaff. 
His humour is not directed only or chiefly against obvious absurdi- 
ties; he is the enemy of everything that would interfere with his 
ease, and therefore of everything serious, and especially of everything 
respectable and moral. For these things impose limits and obliga- 
tions, and make us the subjects of old father antic the law, and the 
moral imperative, and our station and its duties, and conscience, and 
reputation, and other people’s opinions, and all sorts of nuisances. I 
say he is therefore their enemy; but I do him wrong ; to say that 
he is their enemy implies that he regards them as serious and recog- 
nises their power, but in truth he refuses to recognise them at all. 
They are to him absurd; and to reduce a thing ad absurdum is to 
reduce it to nothing and to walk about free and rejoicing. This is what 
Falstaff does with all the would-be serious things of life, sometimes 
only by his words, sometimes by his actions too. He will make 
truth appear absurd by solemn statements, which he utters with 
perfect gravity and which he expects nobody to believe; and honour, 
by demonstrating that it cannot set a leg, and that neither the living 
nor the dead can possess it ; and law, by evading all the attacks of its 
highest representative and almost forcing him to laugh at his own 
defeat ; and patriotism, by filling his pockets with the bribes offered 
by competent soldiers who want to escape service, while he takes in 
their stead the halt and maimed and the gaol-birds; and duty, by 
showing how he labours in his vocation—of thieving ; and courage, 
alike by mocking at his own capture of Colvile and gravely claiming 
to have killed Hotspur; and war, by offering the Prince his bottle 
of sack when he is asked for a sword ; and religion, by amusing himself 
with remorse at odd times when he has nothing else to do ; and the fear 
of death, by maintaining perfectly untouched, in the face of imminent 
peril and even while he feels the fear of death, the very same power 
of dissolving it in persiflage that he shows when he sits at ease in his 
inn. These are the wonderful achievements which he performs, not 
with the discontent of a cynic, but with the gaiety of a boy. And, 
therefore, we praise him, we laud him, for he offends none but the 
virtuous, and denies that life is real or life is earnest, and delivers us 
from the oppression of such nightmares and lifts us into the atmos- 
phere of perfect freedom. 

No one in the play understands Falstaff fully, any more than 
Hamlet was understood by the persons round him. They are 
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both men of genius. Mrs. Quickly and Bardolph are his slaves, 
but they know not why. ‘“ Well, fare thee well,” says the 
hostess whom he has pillaged and forgiven; “I have known thee 
these twenty-nine years, come peas-cod time, but an honester and 
truer-hearted man—well, fare thee well.” Poins and the Prince 
delight in him; they get him into corners for the pleasure of seeing 
him escape in ways they cannot imagine; but they often take him 
much too seriously. Poins, for instance, rarely sees, the Prince does 
not always see, what moralising critics never see, that when Falstaff 
speaks ill of a companion behind his back, or writes to the Prince 
that Poins spreads it abroad that the Prince is to marry his sister, he 
knows quite well that what he says will be repeated, or rather, 
perhaps, is absolutely indifferent whether it be repeated or not, 
being certain that it can only give him an opportunity for humour. 
It is the same with his lying, and almost the same with his cowardice, 
the two main vices laid to his charge even by sympathetic critics. 
Falstaff is neither a liar nor a coward in the usual sense, like the typical 
cowardly boaster of comedy. He tells his lies either for their own 
humour, or on purpose to get himself into a difficulty. He rarely 
expects to be believed, perhaps never. He abandons a statement or 
contradicts it the moment it is made. There is scarcely more intent 
in his lying than in the humorous exaggerations which he pours out 
in soliloquy just as much as when others are by. Poinsand the Prince 
understand thisin part. You see them waiting eagerly to convict him, 
not that they may really put him to shame, but in order to enjoy the 
greater lie that will swallow up the less. But their sense of humour 
lags behind his. Even the Prince seems to take as half-grave Falstaff's 
sudden transition from remorse to glee at the idea of taking a purse, 
and his request to his friend to bestride him if he should see him 
down in the battle. 

Again, the attack of the Prince and Poins on Falstaff and the 
other thieves on Gadshill is contrived, we know, with a view to the 
incomprehensible lies it will induce him to tell. But when, more 
than rising to the occasion, he turns two men in buckram into four, 
and then seven, and then nine, and then eleven, almost in a breath, 
I believe they partly misunderstand his intention, and the great 
majority of his critics misunderstand it altogether. Shakespeare was 
not writing a mere farce. It is preposterous to suppose that a man 
of Falstaff’s intelligence would utter these gross, palpable, open lies 
with the serious intention to deceive, or forget that, if it was too dark 
for him to see his own hand, he could hardly see that the three mis- 
begotten knaves were wearing Kendal green. No doubt, if he had 
been believed, he would have been hugely tickled at it, but he no 
more expected to be believed than when he claimed to have killed 
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Hotspur. Yet he is supposed to be serious even then. Such inter- 
pretations are really destructive of Shakespeare's whole conception ; 
and of those who adopt them one might ask this out of some twenty 
similar questions :—-When Falstaff, in the men in buckram scene, 
begins by calling twice at short intervals for sack, and then a little 
later calls for more and says, “I ama rogue if I drunk to-day,” 
and the Prince answers, “O villain, thy lips are scarce wiped since 
thou drunk’st last,” do they think that ¢hat lie was meant to deceive ? 
And if not, why do they take it for granted that the others were ? 
I suppose they consider that Falstaff was in earnest when, wanting to 
get twenty-two yards of satin on trust from Master Dombledon, the 
silk-mercer, he offered Bardolph as security ; or when he said to the 
Chief Justice about Mrs. Quickly, who accused him of breaking his 
promise to marry her, “ My lord, this isa poor mad soul, and she 
says up and down the town that her eldest son is like you”; or 
when he explained his enormous bulk by saying, “A plague of sigh- 
ing and grief! It blows a man up like a bladder”; or when he 
accounted for his voice being cracked by saying that he had “ lost it 
with singing of anthems”; or even when he sold his soul on Good- 
Friday to the devil for a cup of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg. 
Falstaff’s lies about Hotspur and the men in buckram do not essen- 
tially differ from these statements. There is nothing serious in any 
of them except the refusal to take anything seriously. 

This is also the explanation of Falstaff’s cowardice, a subject on 
which I can say little that was not said a hundred and thirty years ago 
in Maurice Morgann’s essay ; but as that essay is so little known a few 
words may bein place. That Falstaff sometimes behaves in what we 
should generally call a cowardly way is certain, but that does not show 
that he was a coward ; and if we mean by a coward a person who feels 
painful fear in the presence of danger, and yields to that fear in spite 
of his better feelings and convictions, then I confidently say that 
Falstaff was no coward. The stock bully and boaster is one, but not 
Falstaff. It is perfectly clear in the first place that, though he had 
unfortunately a reputation for stabbing and caring not what mischief 
he did if his weapon were out, he had not a reputation for cowardice. 
Shallow remembered him five-and-fifty years ago breaking Scogan’s 
head at the court-gate when he was a crack not thus high; and 
Shallow knew him later a good back-swordsman. Then we lose 
sight of him till about twenty years after, when his association with 
Bardolph began ; and thatassociationimplies that by the time he was 
thirty-five or forty he had sunk into the mode of life we witness in 
the plays. Yet, even as we see him there, he remains a person of 
consideration in the army. ‘Twelve captains hurry about London 
searching for him. He is present at the Council of War in the 
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King’s tent at Shrewsbury, where the only other persons are the 
King, the two princes, a nobleman and Sir Walter Blunt. The 
messenger who brings the false report of the battle to Northumber- 
land mentions, as one of the important incidents, the death of 
Sir John Falstaff. Colvile, expressly described as a famous rebel, 
surrenders to him as soon as he hears his name. And if his own wish 
that his name were not so terrible to the enemy, and his own boast of 
his European reputation, are not evidence of the first rank, they must 
not be entirely ignored in presence of these other facts. What do 
these facts mean? Does Shakespeare put them all in with no 
purpose at all, or in defiance of his own intentions? It is not credible. 

And when, in the second place, we look at Falstaff’s actions, 
what do we find? He boldly confronted Colvile, he was quite 
ready to fight with him, however pleased that Colvile, like a 
kind fellow, gave himself away. When he saw Henry and Hotspur 
fighting, instead of making off in a panic, he stayed to take his 
chance if Hotspur should be the victor. He /ed his 150 
ragamuffins where they were peppered, he did not send them. To 
draw upon Pistol and force him downstairs and wound him in the 
shoulder was no great feat, perhaps, but the stock coward would 
have shrunk from it. When the Sheriff came to the inn to arrest 
him for an offence whose penalty was death, and Falstaff was 
hidden behind the arras, he did not stand there quaking for fear, he 
immediately fell asleep and snored. When he stood in the battle 
meditating on what would happen if the weight of his paunch should 
be increased by that of a bullet, he cannot have been in a tremor of 
craven fear. He never shows such fear; and surely the man who, 
in danger of his life, soli/oguises thus: ‘I like not such grinning 
honour as Sir Walter hath. Give me life: which if I can save, so; 
if not, honour comes unlooked-for, and there’s an end,’ is not what 
we commonly call a coward. 

“Well,” it will be answered, “ but he ran away on Gadshill; and 
when Douglas attacked him he fell down and shammed dead.” 
Yes, I am thankful to say, he did. For of course he did 
not want to be dead. He wanted to live and be merry. And 
as he had reduced the idea of honour ad absurdum, had scarcely 
any self-respect, and only a respect for reputation as a means to life, 
naturally he avoided death when he could do so without a ruinous loss 
of reputation, and (observe) with the satisfaction of playinga colossal 
practical joke. For ¢hat after all was his first object. If his one 
thought had been to avoid death he would not have faced Douglas 
at all, but would have run away as fast as his legs could carry 
him ; and unless Douglas had been one of those exceptional Scotch- 
men who have no sense of humour he would never have thought of 
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pursuing so ridiculous an object as Falstaff running. So that he is 
accurately described by Poins, who says to the Prince about Bardolph, 
Peto and Falstaff: ‘For two of them, I know them to be as true- 
bred cowards as ever turned back ; and for the third, if he fight longer 
than he sees reason, I’ll forswear arms.”’ It is exactly thus that, 
according to the original stage direction, Falstaff behaves when Henry 
and Poins attack him and the others. The rest run away at once; 
Falstaff, here as afterwards with Douglas, fights for a blow or two, 
but, finding himself deserted and outmatched, runs away also. Of 
course. He saw noreason tostay. Any man who had risen superior 
to all serious motives would have run away. But it does not follow 
that he would run from /cav, or be, in the ordinary sense, a coward. 

I have tried, as well as I could in so short aspace, to make clear the 
view ' that the main source of our sympathetic delight in Falstaff is 
this humorous superiority to everything serious, and the freedom of 
soul enjoyed in it. But, of course, this is not the whole of his 
character. Shakespeare knew well enough that perfect freedom is 
not to be gained in this manner; we are ourselves aware of it even 
while we are sympathising with Falstaff; and as soon as we regard 
him seriously it becomes obvious. His freedom is limited in two 
main ways. For one thing he cannot rid himself entirely of respect 
for all that he professes to ridicule. He shows a certain pride in his 
rank; unlike the Prince, he is haughty to the drawers, who call him a 
proud Jack. He is not really quite indifferent to reputation. When 
the Chief Justice bids him pay his debt to Mrs. Quickly for his repu- 
tation’s sake, I think he feels a twinge, though to be sure he proceeds 
to pay her by borrowing from her. He is also stung by any 
thoroughly serious imputation on his courage, and winces at the 
recollection of his running away on Gadshill; he knows that his 
behaviour there certainly looked cowardly, and perhaps he remembers 
that he would not have behaved soonce. It is, further, very significant 
that, for all his dissolute talk, he has never yet allowed the Prince and 
Poins to see him as they saw him afterwards with Doll Tearsheet; not, of 
course, that he has any moral shame ix the matter, but he knows that in 
such a situation he, in his old age, must appear contemptible—not a 
humorist but a mere object of mirth. And, finally, he has affection 
in him—affection, I think, for Poins and Bardolph; certainly for 
the Prince—and that is a thing which he cannot jest out of existence. 
Hence, as the effect of his rejection shows, he is not really invulnerable. 
And then in the second place, since he is in the flesh, his godlike free- 
dom has consequences and conditions; consequences, for there is 
something painfully wrong with his great toe ; conditions, for he can- 


(1) I am indebted here to Ritscher, Shakespeare in seinen hichsten Charactergebilden 
(1864). 
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not eat and drink for ever without money, and he can find no remedy 
for this consumption of the purse. As the Chief Justice tells him, his 
means are very slender and his waste great; and his answer, “ I would it 
were otherwise; I would my means were greater and my waist 
slenderer,” though worth much money, brings none in. And so he is 
driven to evil deeds ; not only to cheating his tailor like a gentleman, 
but to fleecing Justice Shallow, and to highway robbery, and to cruel 
depredations on the poor woman whose affection he has secured. All 
this is perfectly consistent with the other side of his character, but by 
itself it makes an ugly picture. 

Yes, it makes an ugly picture when you look at it seriously. But 
then, surely, so long as the humorous atmosphere is preserved and the 
humorous attitude maintained, you do not look at it so. You no 
more regard Falstaff’s misdeeds morally than you do the much more 
atrocious misdeeds of Punch or Reynard the Fox. You do not 
exactly ignore them, but you attend only to their comic aspect. 
This is the very spirit of comedy, and certainly of Shakespeare’s 
comic world, which is one of make-believe, not merely as his tragic 
world is, but in a further sense—a world in which gross improbabilities 
are accepted with a smile, and many things are welcomed as merely 
laughable which, regarded gravely, would excite anger and disgust. 
The intervention of a serious spirit breaks up such a world, and would 
destroy our pleasure in Falstaff’s company. Accordingly through the 
greater part of these dramas Shakespeare carefully confines this spirit 
to the scenes of war and policy, and dismisses it entirely in the 
humorous parts. Hence, if Henry IV. had been a comedy like 
Twelfth Night, I am sure that he would no more have ended it with 
the painful disgrace of Falstaff than he ended Twelfth Night by dis- 
gracing Sir Toby Belch. 

But Henry IV. was to be in the main a historical play, and its 
chief hero Prince Henry. In the course of it his greater and finer 
qualities were to be gradually revealed, and it was to end with 
beautiful scenes of reconciliation and affection between his father and 
him, and a final emergence of the wild Prince asa just, wise, stern, 
and glorious King. Hence, no doubt, it seemed to Shakespeare that 
Falstaff at last must be disgraced, and must therefore appear no 
longer as the invincible humorist, but as an object of ridicule and 
even of aversion. And probably also his poet’s insight showed him 
that Henry, as he conceived him, wou/d behave harshly to Falstaff 
in order to impress the world, especially when his mind had been 
wrought to a high pitch by the scene with his dying father and the 
impression of his own solemn consecration to great duties. 

This conception was a natural and a fine one; and if the execution 
was not an entire success, it is yet full of interest. Shakespeare’s 
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purpose being to work a gradual change in our feelings towards 
Falstaff, and to tinge the humorous atmosphere more and more deeply 
with seriousness, you see him carrying out this purpose in the Second 
Part of Henry IV. Here he separates the Prince from Falstaff as 
much as he can, thus withdrawing him from Falstaff’s influence, and 
weakening in our minds the connection between the two. In the First 
Part we constantly see them together; in the Second (it is a remark- 
able fact) only once before the rejection. Further, in the scenes 
where Henry appears apart from Felstaff, we watch him growing 
more and more grave, and awakening more and more poetic interest ; 
while Falstaff, though his humour scarcely flags to the end, exhibits 
more and more of his seamy side. This is nowhere turned to the 
full light in Part [.; but in Part II. we see him as the heartless 
destroyer of Mrs. Quickly, as a ruffian seriously defying the Chief 
Justice because his position as an officer on service gives him power 
to do wrong, as the pike preparing to snap up the poor old dace 
Shallow, and (this is the one scene where Henry and he meet) asthe 
worn-out lecher, not laughing at his servitude to the flesh but sunk in 
it. Finally, immediately before the rejection, the world where he is 
king is exposed in all its sordid criminality when we find Mrs. Quickly 
and Doll arrested for being concerned in the death of one man, if not 
more, beaten to death by their bullies; andthe dangerousness of Fal- 
staff is emphasized in his last words as he hurries from Shallow’s 
house to London, words at first touched with humour but at bottom 
only too seriously meant : “* Let us take any man’s horses ; the laws of 
England are at my commandment. Happy are they which have been 
my friends, and woe unto my Lord Chief Justice.” His dismissal to 
the Fleet by the Chief Justice is the dramatic vengeance for that 
threat. 

Yet all these excellent devices fail. They cause us momentary 
embarrassment at times when repellent traits in Falstaff’s character 
are disclosed ; but they fail to change our attitude of humour into 
one of seriousness, and our sympathy into repulsion. And they 
were bound to fail, because Shakespeare shrank from adding to them 
the one device which would have ensured success. If, as the Second 
Part of Henry IV. advanced, he had clouded over Falstaff’s humour 
so heavily that the man of genius turned into the Falstaff of the 
Merry Wives, we should have witnessed his rejection without a pang. 
This Shakespeare was too much of an artist to do—though even in 
this way he did something; and without this device he could not 
succeed. As I said, in the creation of Falstaff he overreached him- 
self. He was caught up on the wind of his own genius, and carried 
so far that he could not descend to earth at the intended spot. It is 
not a misfortune that happens to many authors, nor is it one we can 
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regret, for it costs us but a trifling inconvenience in one scene, while 
we owe to it perhaps the greatest comic character in literature. For 
it is in this character, and not in the judgment he brings upon 
Falstaff’s head, that Shakespeare asserts his supremacy. To show 
that Falstaff’s freedom of soul was in part illusory, and that the 
realities of life refused to be conjured away by his humour—this 
was what we might expect from Shakespeare’s unfailing sanity, but 
it was surely no remarkable achievement beyond the power of lesser 
men. The achievement was Falstaff himself and the conception of 
that freedom of soul, a freedom illusory only in part, and attainable 
only by a mind which had received from Shakespeare’s own that 
inexplicable touch of infinity which he bestowed on Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Cleopatra, but denied to Henry the Fifth. 
A. C. Brapiey. 
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‘In an ill-ordered State,’ a great writer has observed, “ a 
multiplicity of laws is sure to exist.’’ The remark especially applies 
to the numerous attempts which have been made in the last twenty- 
one years to effect what have been called “reforms” in the Land system 
of Ireland. The great Irish Land Act of 1870—carried through 
Parliament by Mr. Gladstone—was not without grave and palpable 
defects ; but, essentially, it was a statesmanlike measure ; it skilfully 
reconciled the old and the new; it did not defy political science ; in 
the fine language of Burke, “it made reparation in the style of 
the building,’ and “ showed a disposition to preserve and an ability 
to improve.” And as the Act was based on principles in the 
main sound, it has stood the infallible test of time; it has not been 
largely or repeatedly changed; many additions have not been made 
to it; it has not been so transformed that its author would not know 
his offspring. It has been otherwise with the legislation on the 
Irish Land which has been enacted since 1880. The famous Act of 
1881 effected a revolution in the Irish Land system, and was contra- 
dictory to that of eleven years before; it established the mode of 
tenure known as the “ Three F’s”’ in an exaggerated and pernicious 
form; it made the rate of rent determined by tribunals of the State, 
an expedient never known in civilised lands, and to be compared only 
to the medisval statutes which fixed the price of bread and the 
wages of labour. And as this Act carried out principles essentially 
false, set Political Economy and its teaching at naught, and, what- 
ever may be said, has done infinite mischief, so it has been enlarged, 
altered, and added to over and over again; shreds and patches have 
been tacked into the garment to conceal the misshapen and faulty 
pattern ; itis an unsightly structure, on bad foundations, propped 
up by incessant efforts to very little purpose. And so it has been 
with the evil system falsely known as “‘ Land Purchase.” Legislation 
here has been active in the extreme; Act after Act has been passed 
to extend and amend it ; but its vices have continued, and have only 
been made worse. The Irish Land Bill of 1902—the latest of the 
many experiments of the last two decades—has been introduced to 
deal again with the Irish Land system, and if possible to make it less 
objectionable than it is. It contains administrative changes that may 
be of use, on the principles of legislation thoroughly unwise; it has 
provisions that may be of a certain value. But it does not even touch 
the rocts of the Irish Land Question ; it does not set forth a single 
proposal that would effect a real reform in the Irish Land system, 
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it is a mere temporary, ifa rather clever, makeshift. It isa little 
cock boat that, were it ever launched—and this is in the highest 
degree improbable—would soon be swamped in the maelstrom of 
Irish agrarian troubles; it will never create a permanent settlement 
of the Irish Land. 

The Ohief Secretary for Ireland brought in the Bill; he properly 
confined himself to his immediate subject ; he made a very able and 
lucid official speech. The measure deals with the Irish Land system 
on the side of occupation and on that of ownership, that is, in the 
relations of landlord and tenant, and under the policy of what is 
untruly nicknamed “ Land Purchase.” Taking the first and 
infinitely the most important subject, whatever mere theorists may 
imagine, Mr. Wyndham sadly complained that the Land Act of 
1881, which placed these relations on their present footing, and the 
different Acts which have been auxiliary to it have produced litiga- 
tion on an enormous scale, and have made the lands of Ireland cock- 
pits for endless lawsuits, provoking and encouraging a war of 
classes. Three hundred and thirty-six thousand applications to fix 
“ fair rents”? have been made; two hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand seven hundred “ fair rents’’ have been fixed; seventy-three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty appeals have been taken from 
these decisions : this colossal total is already on the increase. This, 
the Chief Secretary urges, is “‘ a melancholy state of affairs”; the 
‘“‘ machine is clogged,” and can hardly do its work; “ a burden is 
east on Irish agriculture, which it cannot bear.” But it does not 
lie in the mouth of Mr, Wyndham, and still less in the mouths of 
his older colleagues, to condemn legislation and administration in 
which they have more than acquiesced, and to which they have 
been, to a great extent, parties. When in Opposition they de- 
nounced Mr. Gladstone’s project of 1881, as not only pregnant with 
gross injusticeo— Lord Ashbourne, the present holder of the Great Seal 
in Ireland, declared that it would be a wiser and better course to cut 
down Irish rents a fourth by a stroke of the pen—they predicted, 
as the event has proved, that the fixing “ fair rents’ would throw 
Ireland into a kind of litigious chaos. Since 1881 they have been in 
office fourteen years; they are responsible for the state of the Irish 
Land system: why did they extend and aggravate the legislation, 
of which they professed to disapprove, so far at least as they were 
called Conservatives? The administration, again, of the Land Act 
of 1881, and of its supplements, through courts to which no parallel 
can be found, was soon perceived to be censurable in the highest 
degree ; false principles were adopted, faulty methods pursued, 
especially in the province of appeals from “ fair rents.” All this was 
dragged into light, a few years ago, limited as the scope of the 
inquiry was, by a Commission which had Sir Edward Fry as its 
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head. Why did a Unionist Government refuse an inquiry on the 
subject, persist in applying no real remedy, make petty palliatives 
that were almost worse than useless? The less Unionist statesmen 
say the better with respect to the mischief caused by the Act of 
1881, and by its successors. They were participes criminis, at the 
very least ; they committed themselves to a bad policy, to stave 
off agitation and to save themselves trouble. As Burke indignantly 
wrote of another set of men, they have landed themselves in a pit- 
fall of their own making, and have not the slightest right to ery 
out :—‘ The difficulties, which they rather have eluded than es- 
caped, meet them again in their course; they multiply and thicken 
on them; they were involved, through a labyrinth of confused 
detail, in an industry without limit and without direction; and, 
in conclusion, the whole of their work becomes vicious, feeble, and 
insecure.” 

On the side of the occupation of the Irish Land, the Bill is a mere 
sample of legislation that must have but the smallest effect. Plain men, 
not the slaves of false theories, might have expected that the Ministry 
would have made a real effort to mitigate, if they could not remove, 
the evils flowing from the Act of 1881 and other Acts of the same 
nature ; to lessen the gross wrong that has been done to the Irish 
landed gentry ; to allay the discontent pervading the farming class 
in Ireland ; to diminish the litigation and the demoralisation of the 
last two decades. The means to accomplish these ends were not 
wanting, at least to a certain extent ; thoughtful men who understand 
Ireland and Irish land tenures, have long ago come to the conclusion 
that the only effectual way to make the mischiefs of the existing 
system less, would be to commute into perpetual rents, or at least into 
rents continuing for a long space of time, the present “fair rents” 
which last only for fifteen years, and are then renewed, after incessant 
lawsuits ; here they follow the teaching of Burke, and of John Stuart 
Mill and, I am happy to add, of Mr. John Morley. This assuredly 
would not do complete justice, but, in a comparatively short time, and 
after a thorough inquiry, it would do away with the present detest- 
able system of fixing “ fair rents”; it would get rid, if not at once, 
at least before long, of the ruinous and universal litigation which has 
been the consequence. The subject of compensating the Irish land- 
lords for the cruel injury they have suffered would remain ; it is idle to 
deny their unquestionable right to this; the truth in this matter could be 
only ascertained after a careful investigation of the facts of the case ; 
Parliament, it is to be hoped will not be guilty of a gross breach of 
faith, of evil omen to property in the three kingdoms. But there is 
not a trace of a reform of this kind in the Bill, no doubt 
because the Government cling to the false idea that, through the policy 
of so-styled “ Land Purchase,” they will be able to abolish what they 
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call “ Dual Ownership,” and practically to extinguish the relation 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland. This expectation, however, is a 
mere chimera; they would be for an age in their graves before land- 
lords and tenants would cease to exist ; even ‘‘ Compulsory Purchase,’ 
as the phrase is, would not efface Irish “ Landlordism,”’ as it is called, 
in half-a-century; it would indeed only reproduce “ Landlordism ” 
in the very worst form ; and for the present at least they deprecate, nay 
denounce, this policy. For those reasons the Bill is simply useless, in 
its most important part it makes hardly any change in the relations 
of Irish landlords and tenants. It contains a provision indeed that 
a tenant, who refuses to ‘‘ purchase ”’ his farm, shall remain under his 
existing rent, and shall not have a title to get another “ fair rent” 
fixed. This has been condemned as iniquitous by noisy tenant 
advocates ; but it is a proposal, which if by no means unfair, could not 
have much effect. The other changes in this province set forth in 
the Bill are a mere shifting of the administrative machinery for fixing 
“ fair rents”; it is doubtful whether they would not be rather bad 
than good. 

The Bill, therefore, is a play with no Hamlet in it, as regards the 
occupation of the Irish Land, that is, in the relations of landlords 
and tenants. Malice might hint that its authors had made up 
their minds to keep Irish landlords under the peine forte et dure of 
“ fair rents ” in order to compel them to part with their estates ; it 
is more charitable to suppose, in Mr. Wyndham’s language, that the 
object was “ to shift the burden off the rent fixing leg, and to put 
it on the purchasing leg,” that is, honestly to promote what is falsely 
known as “ Land Purchase.” This, no doubt, is the main purpose 
and end of the measure; a sinister intention, I assume, was no part 
of the design ; there was simply a fixed resolve persistently to carry 
out a policy the evils of which have only become too manifest. 
Just now, indeed, it is a little audacious, after making every allow- 
ance for the tyranny of false theories, for the shibboleths of party, 
for the power of self-deception, to facilitate, by any scheme whatever, 
the so-styled system of the ‘ Purchase ” of the Irish Land. That 
system is no more one of “ Land Purchase,” in the true sense of the 
word, than it is one of thimble-rigging, or of gambling in stocks on 
the Exchange. It bribes tenants into the ownership of their farms, 
for they do not contribute a shilling of the price; it then gives them 
the fee simple at terminable annuities much lower than any con- 
ceivable rents. These transactions, therefore, are profoundly im- 
moral; and however well these so-named “ purchasers” have 
discharged their obligations to the State—I pass from a subject on 
which I could say a good deal to prove that this optimism is by no 
means a safe inference—they have not, as a general rule, become a 
body of loyal freeholders, or even of successful and progressive 
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farmers; and this is precisely what was to be expected: what is 
sound does not grow out of corruption. As their renders to the 
State, too, are much less than the lowest possible rents, these 
** purchasers ” largely sublet, subdivide, and mortgage their lands; 
they are gradually reproducing the class of the once nearly extinct 
middlemen, the rapacious oppressors of a mass of rack-rented serfdom. 
These, however, striking and vicious as they are, are not the least 
evils of this absolutely ill-conceived system. ‘The unwise and wholly 
unfair distinction between rent-paying tenants, an immense majo- 
rity, and “ purchasing ” tenants, a small minority, not only cruelly 
handicaps and injures landlords, who seek to recover even th eir 
‘fair rents”; it fills the rent-paying tenants with just discontent, 
and gives them a real and legitimate grievance. Human creatures 
being what they are, will not tamely submit to being treated as if 
they were starvelings in one fold and a pampered flock in another. 
‘** Land Purchase,” therefore, has called into being the demand, now 
being urged from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, for what is 
called the “ Compulsory Purchase ” of all the rented lands of Ireland 
in order to efface a most unjust difference. But what does ‘“ Com- 
pulsory Purchase”? mean, and what from the nature of the case 
would it lead to? It would impose an enormous burden on the 
general taxpayer: it would create a type of ownership in Ireland 
for which her climate and her soil are unfit: it would annihilate the 
Irish landed gentry, as a class, by a confiscation the worst that even 
Ireland has ever known. The Government, it is fair to say, has 
declared against this policy, but it directly promotes it by its scheme 
of ** Land Purchase”; indeed, but for its fear of the general tax- 
payer, I have little doubt it would pronounce for ‘ Compulsory 
Purchase.” 

Twelve years ago, when “ Land Purchase” was first set on foot 
on anything like an extensive scale, I foretold that, as a matter of 
course, it would create a widespread cry for “ Compulsory Purchase.” 
My forecast has been in all respects verified. A remarkable concrete 
instance has lately occurred of the pernicious operation of this bad 
agrarian nostrum. Some months ago, the great estate of Lord 
Dillon, in Connaught, comprising many hundreds of tenant families 
and covering an area of many square miles, was transferred by what 
virtually was an act of the Government to the occupiers in possession 
of the land, under the system mendaciously called ‘ Land Purchase.” 
The occupiers, not “ purchasers ’’ in any true sense of the term, were 
“rocked and dandled” into their farms, in the words of Burke, 
without advancing a penny, or making any effort of their own; they 
were then transformed into owners in fee, at “ purchase annuities ” 
a third less than any “fair rents,” and payable only for less than 
half a century. The hundreds of tenants on the neighbouring estates, 
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still subject to rents, resented the distinction made against them, 
from the nature of the case; they could not understand why they 
were to starve in the cold while their fellows were made to thrive in 
the warmth, one class in a land of Egypt, the other in a land of 
Goshen ; they accordingly made a demand on their landlords for a 
reduction of rent equal to that made by the “purchase annuities.” 
The landlords naturally declined to be fleeced wholesale ; the matter 
was taken up by the United Irish League; leaders eagerly came 
forward to guide the tenants. As the result there has been a 
determined strike against the payment of any rent whatever on the 
estates bordering on the “‘ purchased estate” of Lord Dillon. ‘“ The 
Land War in Connaught,” as is now its name, has continued for 
months; its consequences already have been of evil omen, they will 
probably become worse than this, nay, disastrous. I shall not dwell 
on the ruin in which the wronged landlords are involved, ruin caused 
by a transaction carried out by the State ; but hundreds of judgments 
have been recovered against the defaulters; in a certain number of 
instances rents have been paid by stealth, but as yet there is no sign 
that the strike is abating, and it is frightful to contemplate what may 
be the results, should the judgments be enforced by the process of 
the law. Nor is this all, or even nearly all; wherever ‘ Land 
Purchase” should be effected the movement will probably extend on 
its present lines; the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign” may reappear on not a 
few Irish estates, and all this owing to a most unfortunate policy. 
The Government has properly made an attempt to put the disorder 
down where it has broken out in Connaught. It has prosecuted 
some of the tenants’ champions, but these prosecutions have been much 
criticised, and hitherto have had hardly any effect. In consequence 
of a distinction very difficult to understand the politicians, who first 
egged the defaulters on, have not been brought within the reach of 
the law; its penalties have fallen only on mere subordinate agents. 
And, in strange contrast to the apathy and remissness seen in other 
directions, these prosecutions were instituted with such little reflection 
and care that the gravest doubts as to their legality were raised. 
Although he was overruled by three of his colleagues, a batch of these 
was declared to be wholly illegal by Chief Baron Palles, far the 
ablest and the most fearless of the Irish judges. It might be insinu- 
ated, indeed, that all this raw haste was an effort at once to punish 
and to conceal the effects of a thoroughly bad policy. ‘ Touch a 
lawyer,” wrote Junius, “touch but a cobweb in Westminster Hall 
and the exasperated spider rushes out to bite you.” May not political 
charlatans be in the same predicament ? * 

The Ministry, however, have set their hearts on carrying out their 

(1) Since the above lines were written the Government has struck a feeble blow at 
Irish lawlessness and disorder, at least three years too late. 
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policy; as I have said, they still pin their faith in “ Land Purchase,” 
as their predecessors fifty years ago pinned their faith in the Irish 
Encumbered Estates Act, a cruel measure of spoliation, which, I 
rejoice to think, I emphatically condemned when still fresh from 
Oxford. The main object of this Bill is, we have seen, to promote 
“Land Purchase”; it might have some, but not, I believe, much 
effect; the primum mobile is, to a great extent, wanting. The 
measure, no doubt, proposes that landlords, who care to dispose of 
their estates, are to receive the price in cash, and not in “ Land 
Stock,” now very low ; this would be a bonus of from six to seven 
per cent.; but bad as the position of the Irish landed gentry is, and 
gloomy and threatening as are their prospects, this would not be 
largely a sufficient incentive. Many Irish landlords, indeed, took it 
into their heads that a much ampler inducement would be held out to 
them. They believed that they would be encouraged to sell their 
properties, or rather the remains that were left to them, by the pay- 
ment of a capital sum, equal to three, four, or five years’ purchase 
above the current market value of the lands, the tenant “ purchasers ” 
only paying “annuities” at the existing rate, and that the Treasury 
would make up the difference. And, unquestionably, a speech of 
Mr. Wyndham at Belfast, if interpreted in a natural sense, appeared 
to make a promise of the kind; and it has been asserted that the 
Bill, as it was originally drawn, had some generous provisions in this 
direction. I for one, however, was steadily sceptical on the subject ; 
I remember saying to a great Irish landlord, cocksure that a dole of 
this kind would be given, “‘The general taxpayer does not like 
bribing Irish tenants; do you imagine that he will stand bribing 
Irish landlords? You may put such ideas out of your head.” The 
Bill, as I anticipated, contains no bargain of this sort. It was prob- 
ably discovered that the House of Commons would never give its 
sanction; and thus what would have been a real motive to make 
many Irish landlords sell their lands, is not, and I am convinced 
will never be, forthcoming. Very possibly in this, as in many other 
instances, this body of men have been deceived, nay betrayed; the 
confident hopes of a great number have, no doubt, been frustrated. 
But all this has happened over and over again: Irish landlords were 
gravely told that the Encumbered Estates Act, through which estates 
were sold at less than half their value, would relieve them from debt, 
and do them good; they were informed that the Land Act of 1870 
was final; they were assured that the Land Act of 1881 would 
scarcely reduce rents, which have been cut down about forty per 
cent. ; what else could they expect on the present occasion ? Treachery 
is consistent where its victims have no means of defence. 

I have condemned, from the outset, end shall always condemn the 
system of what is falsely named “ Land Purchase.”” I am convinced it is 
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an immoral and bad policy, certain to prove ruinous to the Irish landed 
gentry, even if not designed for this sinister purpose. The Ministry, 
however, persist in the experiment they have made, though the con- 
sequences are staring them in the face; the Bill is very ingeniously 
framed to help and to extend “ Land Purchase,” though its opera- 
tion, I believe, would disappoint its authors. It greatly improves, 
and even transforms, the machinery by which estates in Ireland may 
be transferred to their occupants; the process, beyond question, 
would be extremely simplified A landlord who, as the law now 
stands, wishes to part with his estate, has to make separate bargains 
with each of his tenants; he is obliged to produce strict proof of his 
title; he is embarrassed by innumerable difficulties, even when the 
estate has been ‘‘ purchased.” All this causes great expense, delay, 
and uncertainty ; and when the transaction may seem to be com- 
plete, it sometimes does not “ go off” for different reasons. The 
Bill gets rid, or nearly so, of these obstacles, and undoubtedly, 
under the conditions it sets forth, the impediments to ‘ Land 
Purchase’ would be largely removed. Instead of having to 
haggle with his tenants, a landlord is enabled to apply to the 
Land Commission for a transfer of his estate at a price it may 
deem just; and when the Land Commission has fixed the sum, 
and if three-fourths of the tenants consent, it would become ipso 
facto the owner of the lands. It is then empowered to resell the 
lands to the tenants; to make exchanges of holdings between 
tenants; to resell to the former proprietor his demesne or part of it ; 
and to sell to companies whose object is to resell to tenants; and it 
is further empowered to purchase untenanted lands for the purpose 
of facilitating “ purchases” by petty occupants. The Land Com- 
mission, too, is given special power for the sale and transfer of what 
are called “ congested estates.” A possession of six years is made 
primd facie proof of the landlord’s title; and great facilities are 
afforded for the distribution of the funds representing the lands 
among the persons who may have aright to them. This, of course, 
is the merest outline of the scheme; its essence, it will be perceived, 
is to place the Land Commission, as soon as possible, in the stead of 
the former owner; the Land Commission, with this object in view, 
is given large powers to manage and administer estates. There can 
be no reasonable doubt but that all taken together, these provisions 
would tend to accelerate and increase ‘“‘ Land Purchase,” though, I 
repeat, their effects will not, I think, be far-reaching. The objection 
is evident, that, by the Bill, a Department of the State would be 
made a great landlord; but this, I believe, would have little real 
weight in the present instance. 

Mr. Wyndham has ruefully acknowledged that Irish landlords 
have of late been looking askance at the Ministerial nostrum. The 
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applications for ‘‘ Land Purchase” have declined in number from 
eight to three thousand within four years. This falling off, no doubt 
is to be largely ascribed to the great and rapid depreciation of Irish 
“Land Stock”; but it is due also to another and more permanent 
cause. Mr. Wyndham may rest assured that, shamefully as they 
have been treated, an immense majority of Irish landlords have no 
notion of parting with their estates; and this resolve is becoming 
more fixed as the effects of “ Land Purchase” are being developed. 
The evidence of this is becoming apparent; they are being warned 
by Mr. T. W. Russell that they had better not have their rents 
adjusted again; they are being told by Mr. T. M. Healy, and men 
of similar sweetness and light, that sooner or later they will be swept 
off the face of the earth. Even the baser Ministerial Press has not 
been without hints; a representative body of Irish landlords lately 
expressed a hope that the class would not sell their lands, except at a 
reasonably fair price ; for this counsel of prudence they were roundly 
denounced, so perverted is opinion in Ireland upon this subject. 
But I trust this deeply injured order of men will either eschew 
“Land Purchase,” an expedient that will bring about their ruin, or 
will insist on getting what they can for their own; and it is a long 
lane that has no turning; dark as their prospects are, these may yet 
brighten. It is not desirable that this Bill should become law; it is 
constructed on principles essentially false; it all but avoids the 
principal part of the Irish Land Question ; and if it might slightly 
extend “Land Purchase,” it would only make what was bad worse. 

But the Land system of Ireland has been made a chaos: can nothing 
be done to place it on sounder foundations? Much of the evil that 
has been effected is beyond recall; but partial and useful reform is 
yet possible. A Commission of the highest authority should be 
appointed, like the Devon Commission of 1843-44; this should investi- 
gate the Irish Land Question in all its bearings; should examine 
Irish agrarian legislation and administration since 1881; should 
consider the operation of the system of the three F’s, and especially 
the fixing of “fair rent” ; and finally should review the whole policy of 
“Tand Purchase,” and expose the results which have flowed from it. 
And I am convinced that such a tribunal would report that the 
quackery with respect to the Irish Land, which has been let run riot 
during the last twenty years, must be changed, and in the long run 
abandoned ; and that true reform can be only found in the improve- 
ment of the relations of landlord and tenant, as has long been the 
judgment of every thinker worthy of the name. 

Wirtriram O’Connor Morris. 
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Tue Budget lends quite a peculiar interest to the discussion on 
Free Trade and Protection initiated by Dr. Crozier and Mr. J. A. 
Hobson in Tue Forrnicutty Review for March. Though they 
anticipate the abandonment of Free Trade they do so for different 
and indeed contradictory reasons, and, disagreeing in their aims, they 
nevertheless agree in each seeking a short cut to financial or com- 
mercial prosperity and in neglecting the plain teaching of the evolu- 
tion of our industry and finances. Mr. Hobson is so terror stricken 
at the strength of the Protectionist forces that he seems to think 
gloomy vaticinations of evil to be preferable to a bold fight for 
financial wisdom, and yet the reception accorded to the new corn 
duties should rouse him from his slough of despond. The defenders 
of the new taxation only venture to defend it as a return to the old 
registration duty, which it manifestly is not, since that duty of a 
ls. per quarter represented only a 2 per cent. impost when wheat 
was at 52s. a quarter, while with wheat at 26s. or 28s. the new duty 
of 3d. a hundredweight works out at a trifle over 4 per cent. Nor 
does it protect the farmer, whose profits on wheat will be largely 
counterbalanced by the additional prices he will have to pay for 
imported feeding-stuffs, while the smallness of the duty will leave 
the advantages in favour of the foreign wheat grower practically 
unlessened. If the duty is borne by the millers or bakers they will 
have no redeeming advantage to comfort themselves with except 
a sense of patriotic duty well performed. If, as seems more likely, 
they transfer it to the consumer the latter will have to pay a farthing 
or a halfpenny extra on the quartern loaf, that is to say from two 
to four times the tax. This new food tax will leave the rich 
untouched and will fall severely on the poorest of the poor ; even the 
incomes of the lower middle-class will be sensibly affected. It has 
every economic fault which a tax can have, and will be a standing 
warning against financial tinkering. 

There is undoubtedly a recrudescence of opinion in favour of 
protection, as the “fair trade” petitions from such places as Cardiff 
and Battersea show. Mr. Hobson laments, but at the same time 
facilitates the downfall of Free Trade by minimising the resources at 
our disposal and the public resolution to apply them for the public 
good. Yet there is every reason for confidence rather than despair. 
It is true that Free Trade has suffered from the discrediting of the 
general /aissez-faire theory of which it formed part; it is true that it 
has suffered even more from rash prophecy and stupid advocacy— 
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the official opposition of the Cobden Club to the abolition of sugar 
bounties shows how narrow is the intellectual basis of that body. For 
a reasoned defence of Free Trade we must turn to Friedrich List, the 
great advocate of protection, and learn how he beld Free Trade to be 
the only possible policy for a highly organised mercantile country. 
The part which Society plays as a maker of values is now recognised, 
and the graduation, though imperfect, of the income-tax and death 
duties implies the revolutionary doctrine that individual incomes—or, 
at least, the surplus after a sufficient deduction for family maintenance 
—are held subject to the demands of the State. There is no doubt 
that the national revenue, for local as well as central purposes, must 
be largely augmented in the near future to meet not only the enhanced 
cost of national defence, but also the establishment of an efficient 
system of education and the provision of new municipal and national 
services. In order to raise the necessary funds we must apply more 
closely and more extensively the principles already embodied in our 
tax-system before we think of returning to the practices of the 
Middle Ages. By graduating and differentiating the income tax so 
as to relieve temporary incomes and tax adequately high permanent 
incomes ; by developing the death duties which to-day are compara- 
tively burdensome on small properties and unduly tender to bloated 
fortunes ; by increasing the stamp duties on Stock Exchange trans- 
actions which are rather injurious than beneficial to the nation; by 
retaking the socially-created wealth which exists in urban site-values ; 
by taxing heavily the State-granted monopoly of publicans’ licenses 
—by these means and others a large revenue can be procured. 
Against each of these proposals stands arrayed a large mass of vested 
interests, but in support of them is a great mass of public opinion, 
which, when the present necessity of maintaining an Imperial policy 
and letting all else go by the board passes away, will have a good 
deal to say about fitting the proper shoulders to public burdens. It 
is truly a sign of the times when taxation of site values finds advocates 
in the financial press. 

It may be that, as Mr. Hobson says, protection is on the line of 
least resistance ; it is unquestionably on the line of least thought. To 
old-fashioned manufacturers or indolent financiers it may seem simple 
to “clap on ”’ protective duties every here and there, the administrator 
knows well the difficulties. Lf those enamoured of protection would read 
the accounts of the Australian tariff and its effects on business and on 
family expenditure, appearing from time to time in Commercial 
Intelligence, perhaps they might be shaken. Or if they would study 
the logical development of the new sugar duty from a single tax 
until it now includes twenty-four separate duties on different qualities 
of sugar, besides separate duties on forty-two other articles ranging 
from cattle food to chutney—or if they would consider the duties on 
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dried fruits and the circumstances under which apricots are plums or 
are not plums—perhaps the complexity of a comprehensive system 
of protective duties might stagger them. It may be, and doubtless 
is, politically desirable that there should be some indirect taxes which 
would reach every section of the people and interest them in public 
affairs, but that is quite a different question. Such taxes should be 
few beyond the spirit duties and should fall on articles like tea 
or tobacco, which do not form the raw material of other goods. 

It may sound paradoxical to say that Free Trade has never had a 
fair chance, but it is nevertheless true. Strictly speaking it is only 
one part of trade policy, that which concerns foreign exchange ; 
actually it has been taken for the whole, and, hampered by individual- 
ism, with its paraphernalia of free competition, free contract and the 
rest, it has become so discredited that we are in danger, as the 
Germans say, of “ pouring out the baby with the bath.” What must 
be recognised is that in industry we have got beyond the stage of the 
individual and have reached that of the combination. Organisation 
is the necessary condition of success to-day; without it neither free 
trade nor protection is of any avail. Protection is not an unfailing 
specific; it has not prevented the United States from becoming 
wealthy, but it has not added much to the industrial strength of 
France, while in Germany it has stimulated ruinous over-production. 
A high protective duty did not save the American tin-plate trade 
from being on the verge of bankruptcy in 1898; to-day the United 
States Steel Corporation can face Free Trade in most of its products 
with equanimity, while protection is chiefly defended in the interests 
of its small competitors. Through syndicates or associations of 
manufacturers, aided by the co-operation of the Government in grant- 
ing preferential rates on the State railways, Germany has become a 
large exporter of iron and steel. The organised Danish farmers, also 
with Government assistance, have beaten the disorganised English 
dairy farmers out of the field, and it is through organisation of co- 
operative creameries that the Irish butter trade is being raised from 
the low condition of a few years ago. It is only the want of an 
efficient collecting organisation which prevents us from getting our 
eggs at home, and presents a flourishing trade to Denmark and 
Normandy. Through organisation the American Match Trust 
brought the once mighty British firm of Bryant and May to its 
knees, and the truculent address of the American representative to 
the shareholders of the latter firm revealed the penalty which awaits 
the neglect of modern methods. Toolate in the day the Scots shale 
oil producers are talking of combining against the Standard Oil 
Company ; wiser in their generation the principal British tobacco 
manufacturers are presenting a united front to the invasion of the 
American Tobacco Trust. The iron trade, despite the mutterings of 
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conservative and once distinguished leaders, is arming itself with the 
same weapon against “the octopus” from the States. Combination 
of talent, specialisation of function—these are the two watchwords of 
modern industry, and they cannot be observed by a trade composed 
of manufacturers each fighting for his own hand, regardless of the 
common weal. 

The future of industry lies with the great combinations, and in 
that fact is the importance of Free Trade. Combinations, like indi- 
viduals, work primarily in their own interests. ‘I don’t care two 
cents for your ethics,” said Mr. Havemeyer in expounding the prin- 
ciples of the Sugar Trust. Who can doubt that if we had a protec- 
tive tariff the British trusts, which have been suffering from declining 
trade and bad management, would have put up prices? It was Free 
Trade which saved us from the extortion of the Salt Union; it is 
Free Trade which is gaining advocates every day in the United States 
as a remedy for the extortion of the Sugar Trust; it is the rapacity 
of the Sugar Cartel which is leading Germany to cease from protect- 
ing one of its chief industries. Free Trade keeps the door open for 
actual or potential competition, and safeguards the interests of con- 
sumers. 

What, then, should be our national policy if we intend to maintain 
our great industries? In the first place, Free Trade, and side by 
side with it efficiency in manufacture. ‘ Not protection, but organi- 
sation,’ must be our motto. For some time to come the task must 
lie chiefly with the manufacturers themselves, but there is still a 
great field open for State action. We may even doubt the boasted 
efficiency of protection in the case of infant industries ; there are 
other and less wasteful means. The restoration of the West of 
Ireland fisheries by the Congested Districts Board, which not only 
provided the capital but arranged the transport and the marketing 
of the fish, is an excellent case in point. The organisation of agri- 
culture by the Canadian Government is worthy of all praise. Under 
the system of State loans to sugar-refiners in Queensland, “so well 
planned and apparently so well executed,” said a competent observer 
in 1899, “ the commercial- contribution of Australia to the world’s 
supply has doubled since 1895-96.” For Britain, with its old- 
established industries, there are tasks of prior necessity. Foremost 
of these is the establishment of a sufficient and efficient system of 
education, so that the famine of brains which lays waste our indus- 
tries from top to bottom may be stayed. Subtract from Germany’s 
trade what is due to its scientific training, and very little is left. 
Secondly, there must be a more equitable system of patent laws to 
ensure the progressive improvement of processes. 

Next in order comes oversight of the means of transport. How 
much our continental competitors owe to assistance from their 
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railways has often been told; how much British traders have 
suffered from preferential rates given by our railway companies to 
foreign traders is equally well known. It is only one of the crimes 
of our railway companies that they have played a great part in the 
ruin of British agriculture; let any one who reads the reports of the 
meetings of the British Iron Trade Association, deny if he can that 
our railways are as much an incubus as an aid to our industry. Not 
only by excessive rates, but by insufficient facilities do they hinder 
commerce, and even in the simple matter of waggons the directors 
are only now learning the elementary truth that to convey penny- 
worths in go-carts is not economical. The British Iron Trade 
Association in June, 1900, asked for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the nationalisation of railways. And to 
nationalisation it must come if we wish to maintain the trade and 
commerce of the country. What has been said about railways 
applies equally to canals. Nor do our troubles cease when we turn 
to sea-transport, where shipping bounties and shipping rings impede 
our commerce. It is not proposed that counter-bounties should be 
granted, but that thereshould be a somewhat greater infusion of business 
methods into the practice both of the Government and of private 
firms. ‘Take only one case. The German line running to East 
Africa receives an annual bounty of £67,500, and there is a constant 
service from Hamburg to Zanzibar and Delagoa Bay. There is also 
a similarly supported French service from Marseilles vid Zanzibar to 
Réunion. <A British trader in Zanzibar, desiring to ship goods to 
Europe in British vessels must send them by a Bombay line to Aden, 
taking four days longer on the journey, and unload them there to 
await transport in another ship. Naturally, therefore, he sends them 
by the German line, while passengers go by the French boats. Now 
the British Consul at Zanzibar maintains that a direct British service 
would soon pay if, in addition to the mail contract, a guarantee was 
given that all Government stores and all material for the Uganda 
railway would be sent by that line instead of by steamers specially 
chartered at considerable expense. In this way British trade would 
be fostered instead of German trade. With regard to shipping rings 
or conferences, it is not denied that common rates of freight 
are necessary ; what is objectionable is rates discriminating against 
British exporters. To take one example, the difference between 
freights from Liverpool and New York to Shanghai in favour of the 
Americans is equivalent to four per cent. of the value of cotton 
drilling, and while British trade has remained stationary American 
exports have gone up enormously. Publicity should be made a 
condition of the legality of all such agreements, and then, following the 
precedent of the Railway Commission, it should be possible to examine 
into cases of differential rates on the appeal of the trader and rectify 
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injustice. Atleast, proper guarantees should be required from the 
subsidised mail lines. The Atlantic steamship combine is even more 
important. Though economies are pleaded as the cause, the rise in 
freights and rates suggests rather a union of robber barons to plunder 
the traveller. Nor does the extension of the empire of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan make the change more welcome; the situation smacks too 
much of another Bryant and May surrender. And here protection 
is useless ! 

From ships we turn to telegraph cables, where, as Sir Edward 
Sassoon has pointed out, we are “left to the arbitrary will of com- 
panies who do not hesitate to combine against any innovation,” and 
where, as the same authority has shown, the only remedy lies in the 
acquisition of the undertakings by the State. Lastly, we can only 
refer to our consular service, where there is a totally unworked field 
in the utilisation of a properly-equipped and adequately-manned 
staff (which we have not at present) for commercial purposes. The 
day of the commercial traveller is past, the time of the commercial 
diplomatist is at hand, and those at least who have heard Mr. S. G. 
Hobson’s lectures to the Fabian Society on this subject must recognise 
its vast possibilities. 

The course of State activity in the removal of the obstacles to 
commerce here sketched out is much more complex than the simple 
panacea of protection, but we must face the fact that our industrial 
constitution cannot be restored by clapping on a plaster in one place 
—everywhere it needs repair and support. Above all, the home 
market must be strengthened by removing the limitations of demand 
caused by the faulty distribution of incomes. An active home 
demand means an active industry and a brisk demand for raw 
materials, and, since we must sell in order to buy, we shall main- 
tain an increased foreign trade through the “ open door.” 

Henry W. Macrosty. 
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For centuries mankind has been struggling to overcome the 
difficulties attendant upon locomotion. Rapid communications 
between the centres of population have always been an object of 
study to every statesman, and it is not a bad test of a nation’s 
civilisation that we should judge by its means of communication, by 
the excellence of its roads, and generally by the freedom of access to 
and from every part of the country the degree of perfection attained. 
Until the beginning of this century the horse may be said to have 
represented the only form of fast locomotive force, and since the begin- 
ning of the world the speed of the horse has been taken as the measure 
of rapidity, and we have become accustomed to judge all questions of 
distances, and even of power, from this animal. The engines of the 
Atlantic liner of to-day or the latest development of locomotive force 
are measured in terms of “horse” power. Short distances have until 
quite recently been expressed in the formula “an hour’s drive ” or 
“twenty minutes to so and so.” 

It is only seventy years ago since the first railways were built in 
Great Britain, a period of time relatively insignificant, and in seventy 
years railways have already achieved a social revolution, altered the 
conditions of town and country life to an amazing degree, and 
entirely changed the methods of commerce. 

It is only natural that the public in general is slow to appreciate 
the great change now taking place, and the new methods by which 
they should compute distances. I must coin a word to express what 
is in everyone’s mind. ‘ Hourage”’ not “ Mileage” is the real test 
of distance. Already we see this alteration in the placarded adver- 
tisements of the railway companies, who tell you that such and such 
a place is only “ one hour from London,” not forty miles distant, or 
that you can go between the capital of two nations in seven and three- 
quarter hours, and leave out the exact mileage, which, after all, is 
merely a geometric term. 

If railway traffic has altered our habits, how much more effect will 
the advent of the motor-car have upon our modern life. In towns 
not only will our streets be cleaner, but they will certainly be far 
quieter, and the effect upon where human beings must work and 
where they can sleep, generally called the housing problem, may be 
little short of marvellous. 

At the present, asin the past, there is unreasoning fear of speed and 
a natural distrust of new machines of which the public understand 
little and upon which they look as revolutionary and dangerous. 
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They must be educated to know that want of proper control and 
not speed is the real source of danger. 

This fear of speed as speed is seen by the attitude of the Legisla- 
ture, now somewhat more favourable, and the rigid application of 
obsolete restrictions which were passed in the infancy of motor-car 
travelling, and which have long since ceased to be useful to the public, 
but which still remain harmful to the general progress of an 
important industry and are capable of being used as means of sense- 
less persecution. 

In no other capital but London would the omnibus, with its 
absurdly short wheel-base and its dangerously high centre of gravity, 
have existed so long. The Local Authorities, as a rule, oppose the 
extension of electric trams, and the railway companies, in their turn, 
as, perhaps, they are in duty bound to their shareholders, make the 
legislative progress of other forms of locomotion, to take for instance 
the Mono-rail and the underground tube, as difficult as possible. 

But after all it is only a question of time before the public is 
educated to the fact that 100 or 150 miles an hour may easily be 
possible with the use of rails, and, on the highways of the country, 
automobiles may be running at speeds which are occasionally indulged 
in by the pioneers who own the few high speed cars of to-day, but 
who have hitherto been looked upon by their fellow human beings as 
candidates for the county asylum or prison. And we must not shut 
our eyes to the fact that both in America and in France there is not 
the same unreasoning terror of speed. Whether you take the Calais 
to Paris train, which averages nearly 60 miles an hour, or any of the 
fast trains of America, in railway practice both countries beat us in 
the matter of speed, and that, too, with considerably heavier loads and 
over gradients equally severe. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the question of the motor- 
car industry, as the Board of Trade returns of the cars imported into 
this country from abroad show that we are behindhand in the 
question of road locomotion. The proposal of a motor road would 
probably be looked upon with good-humoured contempt by the 
general public, and it would probably raise a storm in London 
society if it were proposed to have an automobile or bicycle track 
specially built and exclusively kept in, say, Hyde Park, for the use of 
india-rubber self-propelled vehicles. Already the idea has been 
carried out in France, where, beyond the Are de Triomphe in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, there are two tracks for cyclists only, 
and the French Automobile Club is seriously considering whether 
they will not ask the Municipality to add a motor track, and thus 
leave to the horse and his unregenerate ways the monopoly of the 
existing high road. 

The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P., in his able paper in the National 
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Review for March, has shown how deplorable are the results of over- 
erowding, and how the question of accommodation is one of urgent 
and vital importance to the health of the nation. 

There seem to be two schools of thought on the overcrowding pro- 
blem—one set of thinkers maintaining that the area of London (I am 
talking now of residential London) is sufficiently large to accommo- 
date its present millions, and possibly even a larger number, if the 
houses upon the existing area were properly rebuilt and efficiently 
designed. ‘This theory at first sight seems the easy solution, provided, 
of course, that either a private philanthropist or some public body, 
say the London County Council, were able to and would find the 
money. 

The other school of thought favours cheap and rapid transit and 
homes in suburban areas. But a moment’s consideration will show 
that the former idea is not so simple as it appears, and in the long 
run it is doubtful if there would be any advantage to national efficiency 
and national health. 

The Rowton houses and the Peabody buildings have proved 
eminently beneficial in their way for the poorer class of workers. But 
there is only a very restricted asphalte playground outside the 
buildings, not sufficient for the proper physical development of the 
younger generation. These systems also perpetuate the concentration 
of too many human beings in one mass together, when the sense of 
individuality is lost, and the lodger finds himself so small and 
insignificant a part of the vast and complex machine in which destiny 
has placed him that he resigns any attempt at public spirit, and will 
barely trouble to exercise his vote, whether for the County Council or 
Parliament. ThisI may call the human warren system. Just as you 
can keep a great number of rabbits alive in an overcrowded warren, 
or on a piece of ground naturally far too small for their wants, by 
artificial feeding, artificial burrows, the liberal use of gas lime and 
other manures, so it is possible to treat human beings. 

Human life can be in a similar way preserved and even outwardly 
made to seem healthy in overcrowded town areas, chiefly by the use 
of Condy’s Fluid for your drains, free medical relief, compulsory 
inoculation and isolation, and other scientific aids. But do not the 
warren rabbit and the town-bred human being alike, living in such an 
artificial state, degenerate and become in a generation or two of slighter 
build, and of a far less healthy and vigorous constitution than the 
country bumpkin or non-warren rabbit, who have lived under freer 
conditions of light and air, and have not been subject to the 
degenerating tendencies of huddled humanity or overcrowded space ? 

Nothing is so noticeable in the lesser-used streets of London thin 
the children who are always playing in them; and to put it in 
another way, they are always incurring the danger of accident 
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from passing vehicles, a danger to themselves and a serious hindrance 
to fast traffic. I remember once having to pull up on my motor-car 
for a cricket match which was being played in the middle of an 
unused street in the west of London, by the children of the surround- 
ing houses. ‘This isn’t a place to play cricket in,” said I. “ We 
ain’t got no other,” said the child of ten whom I was addressing. 
The answer was true and not to be denied, for while grown-up life 
in a town is hygienically inferior to life where more space and air 
exist, to children it is cruel, stunting to their physical growth and 
ruinous to their morals. 

All these thoughts inevitably make us see that it would be better 
that the workers should sleep and play in healthy surroundings at a 
distance from their work, without extra loss of time and quite possibly 
at a cheaper rate. 

The civilising effect of even a geranium pot in a window is some- 
thing, and a small garden is an elevating influence, besides the 
increased interest in public or parochial affairs possible in these 
smaller communities, but impossible in the overgrown town commu- 
nity. 

Some time ago Mr. Justice Grantham, in a letter written on this 
question, suggested that it is better that manufacturers and workers 
should be close together, and the workshops and the workers’ homes 
should both be in the country; but this is not possible in many trades, 
which are necessarily centralised whether for the purpose of distribu- 
tion or collection. In all the great retail trades a shop in a central 
position is a necessity, if the business is to prosper. The worker in 
the centralised trades, travelling backwards and forwards, spending 
his nights in good air, would have a great advantage over the 
perpetual town dweller. His children would have better air, more 
room for physical development, and the husband and wife more home 
life—the foundation of a State’s future. There is, also, plenty of 
waste land within forty miles of London suitable for this purpose. 
Take for example a large portion of Essex, where new homes could 
be built on what is now unremunerative agricultural land. Only a 
new and quicker form of mechanical locomotion is needed, and the 
houses will grow of themselves. 

Neither railways for the purposes of comparatively fast traffic, nor 
the present omnibus and tramcar services for slower traflic, satisfy the 
needs of the population of to-day. We want something cheaper and 
cleaner, more speedy and not less safe—and this can only be achieved 
by the use of mechanically propelled traffic in some form or other. 

How do our railways attempt to grapple with the problem? 
For example, the South-Western, the Great Western and the 
Brighton lines are habitually overcrowded at certain times of day. 
Why have not these companies constructed long ago underground 
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tubes? The South-Western Railway from Clapham Junction, or if 
necessary froma more distant point, ought to have done so and 
linked this system with the present Waterloo and City Railway. It 
would not matter to the ordinary traveller whether he changed into 
an electric car at Waterloo, or at Earlsfield, or at Wandsworth. 
Time, moreover, taken to get to his destination would probably be 
materially shortened in the case of the two latter points. Instead of 
this, the railway company, as indeed nearly all similar companies, 
has confined itself to most expensive widenings between Waterloo 
Station and Clapham, which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
have cost nearly £1,000,000 a mile between these two points, or 
more than double as much as the expense of an underground tube. 

Take again the Great Eastern, with its tortuous and difficult 
approach to Liverpool Street, and with land and houses at prohibitive 
prices surrounding its terminus. A tube from, say, Tottenham or 
Stratford would have long ago relieved the present overcrowded rails, 
and be invaluable in times of fog or extra strain. 

All these tubes might be made to connect with the existing Metro- 
politan or Central London Railway. I might also add instances of 
similar want of foresight in the cases of the Great Western from 
Ealing, the North-Western from Willesden, and other points. But 
all these railways continue to widen at enormous expense their above- 
ground tracks, and always after the traffic has outgrown its facilities, 
constant delay and an element of danger continually therefore being 
caused. In the case of Railway Boards, as with Omnibus Company 
Managers, mistaken ideas seem to have prevailed, and a hand-to- 
mouth policy has been the only one which has been accepted by 
the proprietors. 

I look forward to the day when, with the help of the mono-rail, 
the motor road, the tube and the motor-car, the latter the most 
potent engine of social amelioration, it will be possible for the man 
working in, say, the Strand, to have his home in the Surrey hills, 
and to be conveyed there and back in a time not exceeding twenty 
minutes. One may put the time limit at which it is possible to work 
in London and have a home in the country as an hour, and colonies 
of town-working folk cannot afford to live farther than this. A 
study of the map of England shows that the homes of the London 
workers are not in any case more than an hour, and probably in most 
cases less in point of time from door to door. But supposing the 
present average train speed of 25 miles an hour for such a service 
be doubled, and for longer distances, the mono-rail at 100 miles 
per hour takes you to Brighton in half-an-hour, to Eastbourne 
in forty minutes, to Ascot in twenty minutes, and to places slightly 
over 100 miles from London, such as Bournemouth, in about an hour. 
It is then obvious that Bournemouth, for the sake of argument, will 
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be where Brighton is to-day from point of time, and that in a lesser 
degree the worker who cannot afford to live farther than, say, Wim- 
bledon, Richmond, or Ealing, will then be able to live at double 
the distance, and probably pay a lower fare. 

But when quicker means of travelling are proposed, whether by 
road or rail, there are at once protesting voices raised and the danger 
argument is brought forward with unceasing monotony. Every 
railway and motor-car expert knows that it is want of control and 
not speed that constitutes danger. To take two instances—the goods 
train running at 25 miles an hour, with only brakes on the brake 
van and engine, is a far more dangerous factor on the railroad than 
the express train travelling at 70 miles an hour with its Westing- 
house or Smith vacuum brakes. The lumbering omnibus, which is 
not only liable to failure on the part of the horses, but also to skid- 
ding, is more perilous to life than a 40 h.p. Panhard capable of 
something like at least eight times the speed. 

I have often thought it very characteristic of the English nation, 
that on the footboards of our omnibuses, and continually in front of 
the eyes of the driver, should be written “‘ Drive slowly ”—mark the 
word slowly, not carefully, or keep to the left, or any similar in- 
struction in the direction of approaching your destination with the 
idea of speed and safety combined, but simply the dull, heavy, retro- 
grade motto, “ Drive slowly.” 

If anything were written on the front of the American tram-cars 
—but the temperament of the nation renders it unnecessary—you 
would probably have only the word “ Hustle.” 

This present century is the era of the engineer. Now and in the 
future a certain amount of mechanical knowledge will be considered 
a necessary equipment of every trained mind, and if the world may 
be considered to have been “ trotting ” during the railway era, it is 
almost safe to prophesy that it will ‘“‘ gallop ” when the motor-car and 
the mono-rail have awakened us once again out of our lethargy. 

The economic, social and political results will exceed anything that 
we can at present contemplate, and if this country is to hold her own 
against the growing competition of the world outside, our public 
bodies and public men must make a study of the problems of locomo- 
tion which are ever increasing and urgently need solution. 

Joun Scorr Montacu. 
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NOTE. 


Tue following statement is one of a series of statements of fact which touch social; 
political, or national matters of interest and importance. 


The matters that will be dealt with here too often escape the notice they merit, or, if. 


shown to the public, they are not infrequently presented obscurely or with bias, or with 


inaccuracy due to hastiness or to inexperience in handling quantitative facts—a process- 


that is essentially technical. 

These statements will be made absolutely without bias, and being prepared by ao 
professional statistician who has had more than twenty years’ actuarial experience, 
there is a considerable degree of probability that inaccuracy will be reduced to @ 
minimum. 





III.—BRITISH SHIPPING. 


Wuen statements are made with regard to the condition of British 
commerce, and to the great and growing excess of British imports over 
British exports, the fact is not infrequently lost sight of, that a con- 
siderable part of this excess of imports is paid for by British services to 
foreign countries as a sea-carrier. While I do not assert that British 
export trade is as strong as we should like to see it—this part of our 
commerce is, in fact, sluggish—exaggerated and pessimistic accounts of 
it are not justified, and many of these are due in part to the omission 
from the account of our earnings as a sea-carrier, which come to us in 
the form of imports. The other principal item which tends to make up 
our excess of imports being our income from British capital invested in 
foreign countries. 

Although it is not practicable to state with precision how much we 
do earn as a world sea-carrier, it is possible to examine the records of 
the shipping of the United Kingdom, and to obtain an idea of its pro- 
gress. I have extended this examination over the fifteen years, 1886- 
1900, in order that a broad fact-base may be obtained. 

First, we may look at the total tonnage of British and Foreign vessels 
[sailing and steam], entered and cleared [with cargoes and in ballast] 
at ports in the United Kingdom, from and to foreign countries and 
British possessions. 





Period. Sailing vessels. Steam vessels, Total. | 
7 —— 


| Millions of tons. | Millions of tons. Millions of tons. 
own 





1886-1890 66 277 343 
1891-1895 56 330 386 
1896-1900 44 419 463 





Thus, during 1886-1890, the total shipping, as above described, was 
343 millions of tons [68°6 per year], and during 1896-1900 the amount 
was 463 millions of tons [92°6 per year]. This is an increase of 35 per 
cent, since 1886-1890. 
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Showing, in millions of tons, the total Tonnage of British and Foreign vessels [sailing 
and steam] entered and cleared {with cargoes and in ballast] at Ports in the United 
Kingdom, from and to Foreign Countries and British Possessions during 1886-1890, 
1891-1895, 1896-1900. Not including vessels entered and cleared coastwise [/.7., to and 
trom home ports], and not including vessels employed by Government for the conveyance 
of troops, stores, &c., to and from South Africa. 
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This large increase in shipping at the ports of the United Kingdom 
may now be examined with regard to British vessels and foreign vessels 
respectively. 





— 
| Period. British vessels, Foreign vessels. Total. 
Millions of tons, Millions of tons, Millions of tons. 
1886-1890 251 92 343 | 
1891-1895 280 106 386 


| 1896-1900 319 144 463 





We are now able to see the progress in shipping at the ports of the 
United Kingdom, for British vessels and for foreign vessels. The 
‘tonnage during 1896-1900 being compared with that during 1886-1890. 


British vessels . - an increase of 27 per cent. since 1886-1890 
Foreign vessels . ‘ *” 57 - ” ” 
British and foreign vessels re 35 


Of the above results, we are now concerned mainly with the 27 per 
cent. British increase in the shipping at the ports of the United King- 
<lom ; and we have to note that the shipping now under consideration 
is to and from the United Kingdom and other parts of the world. 
None of the figures in this account include the shipping at the ports of 
the United Kingdom coastwise [7.e., to and from other home ports }. 

The above increases include vessels with cargoes and vessels in 
ballast. Looking now only at vessels with cargoes, the respective 
increases during 1896-1900, as compared with 1886-1890, were :— 

British vessels . + an increase of 21 per cent. since 1886-1890 
Foreign vessels ° P 
British and foreign vessels 


” dl ” ” ” 


” 29° ow ” ” 

Note.—The tonnage of vessels employed by Government in the conveyance of troops, 
etores, &c., to South Africa is not included in any part of this account. 

If we look at the values of the total imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom, and also at the transhipments, so as to obtain an 
approximately true comparison between the amount of cargo carried by 
British and foreign vessels to and from the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the world during 1886-1890 and during 1896-1900, we obtain 
ithe following results :— 





: Value of Imports plus 
Period. Exports plus transhipments. Percentages. 
| United Kingdom. 





1886-1890 | 3,492 100 
1896-1900 3,993 114 


| 

| 

| 

| 

- —_ ' 

} 

Millions sterling. Per cent. | 


‘Thus, there was during 1896-1900 an increase of 14 per cent. in the 
value of imports plus exports plus transhipments, as compared with the 
value during 1886-1890. But, as we have just seen, there was an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. in the tonnage of British vessels [during the same 
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period ] carrying cargo to and from the United Kingdom and other parts 
of the world, and an increase of 51 per cent. in the tonnage of foreign 
vessels so employed. These three facts taken in combination appear to 
suggest that in late years the British vessels have not been so fully 
laden with cargo as they were during 1886-1890, and have therefore 
earned less per ton [irrespective of any fall in freights] than they 
earned in former years. The very large increase in the tonnage of 
foreign vessels with cargoes, stated above—an increase of 51 per cent. 
since 1886-1890—is probably one cause of this falling-off in the earnings 
of British vessels. 

In this connection we may look with some interest at the following 
statement of the total tonnage of British and foreign steam-vessels only, 
entered and cleared, with cargoes and in ballast, at ports in the United 
Kingdom, from and to foreign countries and British possessions :— 





| 


Percentages. 











* | British steam | Forcign steam Total steam anad 
Period. | vessels, vessels, | vessels, } sd : 
British Foreign Total 
| (a). | (b). ey 
| Millions of tons, | Millions of tons. Millions of tons. || Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, 
1886-1890 | 223 54 277 80°4 | 19°6 | 100-0 
|} 1891-1895 | 258 } 72 | 330 | 7&3 | 217 100-0 
| 1896-1900 305 114 | 419 72°77 | 27:3 | 100°0 
} | 





Columns (a) and (4) above show the measure of the change that has. 
occurred since 1886-1890 in the steam-shipping that enters and clears 
from ports in the United Kingdom to and from other parts of the 
world, with regard to the respective shares of British and foreign 
vessels. During 1886-1890 British steam-ships represented 80-4 per 
cent. of the total, and foreign steam-ships 19°6 per cent. But during 
1896-1900 the share of British ships had fallen to 72-7 per cent., and 
the share of foreign ships had risen to 27°3 per cent. 

It does not necessarily follow, of course, that a similar encroachment 
upon British shipping by foreign shipping has occurred in other 
countries. The foregoing facts relate to the United Kingdom only. 
We may look at them as being one illustration among many of the 
necessity for wariness in all things that touch our commerce, and for 
the avoidance of too much assurance that our earnings as a sea-carrier 
will continue to suffice to make up the great and growing excess of our 
imports, after the other items to our credit [our exports and the interest 
on our foreign investments] have been duly taken into the account. 
We have to bear in mind that the large increase in the carrying of 
cargoes to and from the United Kingdom and other parts of the world 
by foreign vessels not only tends to lessen our earnings as a sea-carrier, 
but also causes us to become indebted to foreign countries for their 
services as sea-carriers to a greater extent than in former years. 

J. Horr Scuoorre. 
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AN AUTHOR AT GRASS. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. 


EDITED BY GEORGE GISSING. 


PREFACE. 


Tue name of Henry Ryecroft never became familiar to what is called 
the reading public. A year ago obituary paragraphs in the literary 
papers gave such account of him as was thought needful: the date 
and place of his birth, the names of certain books he had written, an 
allusion to his work in the periodicals, the manner of his death. At 
the time it sufficed. Even those few who knew the man, and in a 
measure understood him, must have felt that his name called for no 
further celebration; like other mortals, he had lived and laboured; 
like other mortals, he had entered into his rest. To me, however, 
fell the duty of examining Ryecroft’s papers; and having, in the 
exercise of my discretion, decided to print this little volume, I feel that 
it requires a word or two of biographical complement, just so much per- 
sonal detail as may point the significance of the self-revelation here 
made. 

When first I knew him, Ryecroft had reached his fortieth year; for 
twenty years he had lived by the pen. He was a struggling man, 
beset by poverty and other circumstances very unpropitious to mental 
work. Many forms of literature had he tried; in none had he been 
conspicuously successful; yet now and then he had managed to earn a 
little more money than his actual needs demanded, and thus was 
enabled to see something of foreign countries. Naturally a man of 
independent and rather scornful spirit, he had suffered much from 
defeated ambition, from disillusions of many kinds, from subjection to 
grim necessity ; the result of it, at the time of which I am speaking, 
was, certainly not a broken spirit, but a mind and temper so sternly 
disciplined, that, in ordinary intercourse with him, one did not know 
but that he led a calm, contented life. Only after several years of 
friendship was I able to form a just idea of what the man had gone 
through, or of his actual existence. Little by little Ryecroft had 
subdued himself to a modestly industrious routine. He did a great 
deal of mere hack-work ; he reviewed, he translated, he wrote articles ; 
at long intervals a volume appeared under his name. There were 
times, I have no doubt, when bitterness took hold upon him; not 
seldom he suffered in health, and probably as much from moral as from 
physical over-strain ; but, on the whole, he earned his living very much 
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as other men do, taking the day’s toil as a matter of course, and rarely 
grumbling over it. 

Time went on; things happened; but Ryecroft was still laborious 
and poor. In moments of depression, he spoke of his declining energies, 
and evidently suffered under a haunting fear of the future. The thought 
of dependence had always been intolerable to him; perhaps the only 
boast I at any time heard from his lips was that he had never incurred 
debt. It was a bitter thought that, after so long and hard a struggle 
with unkindly circumstance, he might end his life as one of the 
defeated. 

A happier lot was in store forhim. At the age of fifty, just when his 
health had begun to fail and his energies to show abatement, Ryecroft 
had the rare good fortune to find himself suddenly released from toil, 
and to enter upon a period of such tranquillity of mind and condition 
as he had never dared to hope. On the death of an acquaintance, more 
his friend than he imagined, the wayworn man of letters learnt with 
astonishment that there was bequeathed to him a life annuity of three 
hundred pounds. Having only himself to support (he had been a 
widower for several years, and his daughter, an only child, was married), 
Ryecroft saw in this income something more than a competency. In afew 
weeks he quitted the London suburb where of late he had been living, 
and, turning to the part of England which he loved best, he presently 
established himself in a cottage near Exeter, where, with a rustic 
housekeeper to look after him, he was soon thoroughly at home. Now 
and then some friend went down into Devon to see him; those who 
had that pleasure will not forget the plain little house amid its half- 
wild garden, the cosy book-room, with its fine view across the valley of 
the Exe to Haldon, the host’s cordial, gleeful hospitality, the rambles 
with him in lanes and meadows, the long talks amid the stillness of 
the rural night. We hoped it would all last for many a year; it 
seemed, indeed, as though Ryecroft had only need of rest and calm to 
become a hale man. But already, though he did not know it, he was 
suffering from a disease of the heart, which cut short his life after little 
more than a lustrum of quiet contentment. It had always been his 
wish to die suddenly ; he dreaded the thought of long illness, chiefly 
because of the trouble it gave to others. On a summer evening, after 
a long walk in very hot weather, he lay down upon the sofa in his 
study, and there—as his calm face declared—passed from slumber into 
the great silence. 

When he left London, Ryecroft bade farewell to authorship. He 
told me that he hoped never to write another line for publication. But, 
among the papers which I looked through after his death I came upon 
three manuscript books which at first glance seemed to be a diary; a 
date on the opening page of one of them showed that it had been 
begun not very long after the writer’s settling in Devon. When I read 
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a little in these pages, I saw that they were no mere record of day- 
to-day life; evidently finding himself unable to forego altogether the 
use of the pen, the veteran had set down, as humour bade him, a 
thought, a reminiscence, a bit of reverie, a description of his state of 
mind, and so on, dating such passage merely with the month in which 
it was written. Sitting in the room where I had often been his com- 
panion, I turned page after page, and at moments it was as though my 
friend’s voice sounded to me once more. I saw his worn visage, grave 
or smiling ; recalled his familiar pose or gesture. But in this written 
gossip he revealed himself more intimately than in our conversations 
of the days gone by. Ryecroft had never erred by lack of reticence ; 
as was natural in a sensitive man who had suffered much, he inclined 
to gentle acquiescence, shrank from argument, from self-assertion. 
Here he spoke to me without restraint, and, when I had read it all 
through, I knew the man better than before. 

Assuredly, this writing was not intended for the public, and yet, in 
many a passage, I seemed to perceive the literary purpose—something 
more than the turn of phrase, and so on, which results from long 
habit of composition. Certain of his reminiscences, in particular, 
Ryecroft could hardly have troubled to write down had he not, how- 
ever vaguely, entertained the thought of putting them to some use. I 
suspect that, in his happy leisure, there grew upon him a desire to 
write one more book, a book which should be written merely for his 
own satisfaction. Plainly, it would have been the best he had it in 
him to do. But he seems never to have attempted the arrangement of 
these fragmentary pieces, and probably because he could not decide 
upon the form they should take. I imagine him shrinking from the 
thought of a first-person volume; he would feel it too pretentious; he 
would bid himself wait for the day of riper wisdom. And so the pen 
fell from his hand. 

Conjecturing thus, I wondered whether the irregular diary might not 
have wider interest than at first appeared. To me, its personal appeal 
was very strong; might it not be possible to cull from it the substance 
of a small volume which, at least for its sincerity’s sake, would not be 
without value for those who read, not with the eye alone, but with 
the mind? Iturned the pages again. Here was a man who, having 
his desire, and that a very modest one, not only felt satisfied, but 
enjoyed great happiness. He talked of many different things, saying 
exactly what he thought; he spoke of himself, and told the truth as 
far as mortal can tell it. It seemed to me that the thing had human 
interest. I decided to print. 

The question of arrangement had to be considered ; I did not like to 
offer a mere incondite miscellany. To supply each of the disconnected 
passages with a title, or even to group them under subject headings, 
would have interfered with the spontaneity which, above all, I wished 
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to preserve. In reading through the matter I had selected, it struck 
me how often the aspects of nature were referred to, and how suitable 
many of the reflections were to the month with which they were dated. 
Ryecroft, I knew, had ever been much influenced by the mood of the 
sky, and by the procession of the year. SoI hit upon the thought of 
dividing the little book into four chapters, named after the ‘seasons. 
Like all classifications, it is imperfect, but ’twill serve. 

As for the title chosen, I remembered that in the first letter my 
friend wrote me from his retreat, he signed himself ‘‘ An Author at 
Grass.” It suits well enough the kindly-natured man, who had 
learned not to take himse'{ tn seriously. 


G. G. 


SPRING. 
a. 


For more than a week my pen has lain untouched. I have written 
nothing for seven whole days, not even a letter. Except during one or 
two bouts of illness, such a thing never happened in my life before. In 
my life; the life, that is, which had to be supported by anxious toil ; 
the life which was not lived for living’s sake, as all life should be, but 
under the goad of fear. The earning of money should be a means to 
an end; for more than thirty years—I began to support myself at 
sixteen—I had to regard it as the end itself. 

I could imagine that my old penholder feels reproachfully towards me. 
Has it not served me well? Why doI, in my happiness, let it lie there 
neglected, gathering dust? The same penholder that has lain against 
my forefinger day after day, for—how many years? Twenty, at least; 
I remember buying it, at a shop in Tottenham Court Road. By the 
some token I bought that day a paper-weight, which cost me a whole 
shilling—an extravagance which made me tremble. The penholder shone 
with its new varnish, now it is plain brown wood from end to end. On 
my forefinger it has made a callosity. 

Old companion, yet oldenemy! How many a time have I taken it up, 
loathing the necessity, heavy in head and heart, my hand shaking, my 
eyes sick-dazzled! How I dreaded the white page I had to foul with ink! 
Above all, on days such as this, when the blue eyes of Spring laughed 
from between rosy clouds, when the sunlight shimmered upon my 
table and made me long, long all but to madness, for the scent of the 
flowering earth, for the green of hillside larches, for the singing of the 
skylark above the downs. There was a time—it seems further away 
than childhood—when I took up my pen with eagerness ; if my hand 
trembled it was with hope. But a hope that fooled me, for never a page 
of my writing deserved to live. I can say that now without bitterness. 
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It was youthful error, and only the force of circumstance prolonged it. 
The world has done me no injustice; thank Heaven I have grown 
wise enough not to rail at it for this! And why should any man who 
writes, even if he write things immortal, nurse anger at the world’s 
neglect? Who asked him to publish? Who promised him a hearing? 
Who has broken faith with him? If my shoemaker turn me out an 
excellent pair of boots, and I, in some mood of cantankerous unreason, 
throw them back upon his hands, the man has just cause of complaint. 
But your poem, your novel, who bargained with you for it? If it is 
honest journeywork, yet lacks purchasers, at most you may call yourself 
a hapless tradesman. If it come from on high, with what decency do 
you fret and fume because it is not paid for in heavy cash? For the 
work of man’s mind there is one test, and one alone, the judgment of 
generations yet unborn. If you have written a great book, the world 
to come will know of it. But you don’t care for posthumous glory. 
You want to enjoy fame in a comfortable armchair. Ah, that is quite 
another thing. Have the courage of your desire. Admit yourself a 
merchant, and protest to gods and men that the merchandise you offer 
is of better quality than much which sells for a high price. You may 
be right, and indeed it is hard upon you that Fashion does not turn to 
your stall. 


II. 


The exquisite quiet of this room! I have been sitting in utter idle- 
ness, watching the sky, viewing the shape of golden sunlight upon the 
carpet, which changes as the minutes pass, letting my eye wander from 
one framed print to another, and along the ranks of my beloved books. 
Within the house nothing stirs. In the garden I can hear singing of 
birds, I can hear the rustle of their wings. And thus, if it pleases me, 
I may sit all day and into the profounder quiet of the night. 

My house is perfect. By great good fortune I have found a house- 
keeper no less to my mind, a low-voiced, light-footed woman of discreet 
age, strong and deft enough to render me all the service I require, and 
not afraid of solitude. She rises very early. By my breakfast-time 
there remains little to be done under the roof save dressing of meals. 
Very rarely do I hear even a clink of crockery; never the closing of a 
door or window. Oh, blessed silence! 

There is not the remotest possibility of anyone’s calling upon me, 
and that I should call upon anyone else is a thing undreamt of. I owe 
a letter to a friend; perhaps I shall write it before bedtime; perhaps I 
shall leave it till to-morrow morning. A letter of friendship should 
never be written save when the spirit prompts. I have not yet looked 
at the newspaper. Generally I leave it till I come back tired from my 
walk; it amuses me then to see what the noisy world is doing, what 
new self-torments men have invented, what new forms of vain toil, 
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what new occasions of peril and of strife. I grudge to give the first 
freshness of the morning mind to things so sad and foolish. 

My house is perfect. Just large enough to allow the grace of order 
in domestic circumstance; just that superfluity of intramural space, to 
lack which is to be less than at one’s ease. The fabric is sound; the 
work in wood and plaster tells of a more leisurely and a more honest 
age than ours. The stairs do not creak under my step; I am waylaid 
by no unkindly draught ; I can open or close a window without muscle- 
ache. As to such trifles as the tint and device of wall-paper, I con- 
fess my indifference ; be the walls only unobtrusive, and I am satisfied. 
The first thing in one’s home is comfort; let beauty of detail be added 
if one has the means, the patience, the eye. 

To me, this little book-room is beautiful, and chiefly because it is 
home. Through the greater part of life I was homeless. Many places 
have I inhabited, some which my soul loathed, and some which 
pleased me well; but never till now with that sense of security which 
makes a home. At any moment I might have been driven forth by 
evil hap, by nagging necessity. For all that time did I say within 
myself: Some day, perchance, I shall have a home; yet the ‘‘perchance”’ 
had more and more of emphasis as life went on, and at the moment 
when fate was secretly smiling on me, I had all but abandoned hope. 
I have my home at last. "When I place a new volume on my shelves, I 
say: Stand there whilst I have eyes to see you; and a joyous tremor 
thrills me. This house is mine on a lease of a score of years. So long 
I certainly shall not live; but, if I did, even so long should I have the 
wherewithal to pay my rent and buy my food. 

I think with compassion of the unhappy mortals for whom no such 
sun will ever rise. I should like to add to the Litany a new petition : 
‘For all inhabitants of great towns, and especially for all such as dwell 
in lodgings, boarding-houses, flats, or any other sordid substitute for 
Home which need or foolishness may have contrived.” 

In vain I have pondered the Stoic virtues. I know that it is folly to 
fret about the spot of one’s abode on this little earth. 


‘* All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens.” 


But I have always worshipped wisdom afar off. In the sonorous period 
of the philosopher, in the golden measure of the poet, I find it of all 
things lovely. To its possession I shall never attain. What will it 
serve me to pretend a virtue of which I am incapable? To me the 
place and manner of my abode is of supreme import ; let it be confessed, 
and there an end of it. I am nocosmopolite. Were I to think that 
I should die away from England, the thought would be dreadful to 
me. And in England, this is the dwelling of my choice; this is my 
home. 
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Il, 


I am no botanist, but I have long found pleasure in herb-gathering. 
I love to come upon a plant which is unknown to me, to identify it with 
the help of my book, to greet it by name when next it shines beside 
my path. If the plant be rare, its discovery gives me joy. Nature, the 
great Artist, makes her common flowers in the common view; no word 
in human language can express the marvel and the loveliness even of 
what we call the vulgarest weed, but these are fashioned under the gaze 
of every passer-by. The rare flower is shaped apart, in places secret, 
in the Artist’s subtler mood ; to find it is to enjoy the sense of admission 
to a holier precinct. Even in my gladness I am awed. 

To-day I have walked far, and at the end of my walk I found the 
little white-flowered woodruff. It grew in a copse of young ash. When 
I had looked long at the flower, I delighted myself with the grace of 
the slim trees about it—their shining smoothness, their olive hue. 
Hard by stood a bush of wych elm; its tettered bark, overlined as if 
with the character of some unknown tongue, made the young ashes 
yet more beautiful. 

It matters not how long I wander. There is no task to bring me 
back; no one will be vexed or uneasy, linger I ever so late. Spring is 
shining upon these lanes and meadows ; I feel as if I must follow every 
winding track that opens by my way. Spring has restored to me 
something of the long-forgotten vigour of youth; I walk without 
weariness ; I sing to myself like a boy, and the song is one I knew in 
boyhood. 

That reminds me of an incident. Near a hamlet, in a lonely spot by 
a woodside, I came upon a little lad of perhaps ten years old, who, his 
head hidden in his arms against a tree trunk, was crying bitterly. I 
asked him what was the matter, and, after a little trouble—he was 
better than a mere bumpkin—TI learnt that, having been sent with six- 
pence to pay a debt, he had lost themoney. The poor little fellow was 
in a state of mind which in a grave man would be called the anguish 
of despair ; he must have been crying for a long time ; every muscle in 
his face quivered as if under torture, his limbs shook; his eyes, his 
voice, uttered such misery as only the vilest criminal should be made to 
suffer. And it was because he had lost sixpence ! 

I could have shed tears with him—tears of pity and of rage at all 
this spectacle implied. On a day of indescribable glory, when earth 
and heaven shed benedictions upon the soul of man, a child, whose 
nature would have bidden him rejoice as only childhood may, wept his 
heart out because his hand had dropped a sixpenny piece! The loss 
was a very serious one, and he knew it; he was less afraid to face his 
parents, than overcome by misery at the thought of the harm he had 
done them. Sixpence dropped by the wayside, and a whole family 
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made wretched! What are the due descriptive terms for a state of 
‘civilisation ” in which such a thing as this is possible ? 

I put my hand into my pocket, and wrought sixpennyworth of miracle. 

It took me half an hour to recover my quiet mind. After all, it is as 
idle to rage against man’s fatuity as to hope that he will ever be less a 
fool. For me, the great thing was my sixpenny miracle. Why, I 
have known the day when it would have been beyond my power alto- 
gether, or else would have cost me a meal. Wherefore, let me again 
be glad and thankful. 


IV. 


There was a time in my life when, if I had suddenly been set in the 
position I now enjoy, conscience would have lain in ambush for me. 
What! An income sufficient to support three or four working-class 
families—a house all to myself—things beautiful wherever I turn—and 
absolutely nothing to do forit all! I should have been hard put to it 
to defend myself. In those days I was feelingly reminded, hour by 
hour, with what a struggle the obscure multitudes manage to keep 
alive. Nobody knows better than I do guam parvo liceat producere vitam. 
I have hungered in the streets; I have laid my head in the poorest 
shelter; I know what it is to feel the heart burn with wrath and 
envy of “the privileged classes.” Yes, but all that time I was one 
of ‘the privileged” myself, and now I can accept a recognised standing 
among them without shadow of self-reproach. 

It does not mean that my larger sympathies are blunted. By going 
to certain places, looking upon certain scenes, I could most effectually 
destroy all the calm that life has brought me. If I hold apart and 
purposely refuse to look that way, it is because I believe that the world 
is better, not worse, for having one more inhabitant who lives as 
becomes a civilised being. Let him whose soul prompts him to assail 
the iniquity of things, cry and spare not; let him who has the vocation 
go forth and combat. In me it would be to err from Nature’s guidance. 
I know, if I know anything, that I am made for the life of tranquillity 
and meditation. I know that only thus can such virtue as I possess 
find scope. More than half a century of existence has taught me that 
most of the wrong and folly which darken earth is due to those who 
cannot possess their souls in quiet; that most of the good which saves 
mankind from destruction comes of life that is led in thoughtful still- 
ness. Every day the world grows noisier ; I, for one, will have no part 
in that increasing clamour, and, were it only by my silence, I confer a 
boon on all. 

How well would the revenues of a country be expended, if, by 
mere pensioning, one-fifth of its population could be induced to live 
as I do! 
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“Sir,” said Johnson, “all the arguments which are brought to 
represent poverty as no evil, show it to be evidently a great evil. You 
never find people labouring to convince you that you may live very happily 
upon a plentiful fortune.” 

He knew what he was talking of, that rugged old master of common 
sense. Poverty is of course a relative thing; the term has reference, 
above all, to one’s standing as an intellectual being. If I am to believe 
the newspapers, there are title-bearing men and women in England 
who, had they an assured income of five-and-twenty shillings per week, 
would have no right to call themselves poor, for their intellectual needs 
are those of astable-boy or scullery wench. Give me the same income 
and I can live, but I am poor indeed. 

You tell me that money cannot buy the things most precious. Your 
commonplace proves that you have never known the lack of it. When 
I think of all the sorrow and the barrenness that has been wrought in 
my life by want of a few more pounds per annum than I was able to 
earn, I stand aghast at money’s significance. What kindly joys have I 
lost, those simple forms of happiness to which every heart has claim, 
because of poverty! Meetings with those I loved made impossible year 
after year; sadness, misunderstanding, nay, cruel alienation, arising 
from inability to do the things I wished, and which I might have done 
had a little money helped me; endless instances of homely pleasure and 
contentment curtailed or forbidden by narrow means. I have lost 
friends merely through the constraints of my position; friends I might 
have made have remained strangers to me; solitude of the bitter kind, 
the solitude which is enforced at times when mind or heart longs for 
companionship, often cursed my life solely because I was poor. I think 
it would scarce be an exaggeration to say that there is no moral good 
which has not to be paid for in coin of the realm. 

‘“‘ Poverty,” said Johnson again, “is so great an evil, and pregnant 
with so much temptation, so much misery, that I cannot but earnestly 
enjoin you to avoid it.” 

For my own part, I needed no injunction to that effort of avoidance. 
Many a London garret knows how I struggled with the unwelcome 
chamber-fellow. I marvel she did not abide with me to the end; it is 
a sort of inconsequence in Nature, and sometimes makes me vaguely 
uneasy through nights of broken sleep. 


VI. 


How many more springs can I hope to see? A sanguine temper 
would say ten or twelve; let me dare to hope humbly for five or six. 
That is a great many. Five or six spring-times, welcomed joyously, 
lovingly watched from the first celandine to the budding of the rose ; 
who shall dare to call it a stinted boon? Five or six times the miracle 
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of earth reclad, the vision of splendour and loveliness which tongue has 
never yet described, set before my gazing. To think of it is to fear 
that I ask too much. 

VII. 

‘Homo animal querulum cupide suis incumbens miseriis.”’ I wonder 
where that comes from. I found it once in Charron, quoted without 
reference, and it has often been in my mind—a dreary truth, well 
worded. At least, it was a truth for me during many a long year. 
Life, I fancy, would very often be insupportable, but for the luxury oz 
self-compassion ; in cases numberless, this it must be that saves from 
suicide. For some there is great relief in talking about their miseries, 
but such gossips lack the profound solace of misery nursed in silent 
brooding. Happily, the trick with me has never been retrospective ; 
indeed, it was never, even with regard to instant suffering, a habit so 
deeply rooted as to become a mastering vice. I knew my own weak- 
ness when I yielded to it; I despised myself when it brought me com- 
fort ; I could laugh scornfully, even ‘‘cupide meis incumbens miseriis.” 
And now, thanks be to the unknown power which rules us, my past has 
buried its dead. More than that ; I can accept with sober cheerfulness 
the necessity of all I lived through. So it was to be; soit was. For 
this did Nature shape me; with what purpose, I shall never know ; but, 
in the sequence of things eternal, this was my place. 

Could I have achieved so much philosophy if, as I ever feared, the 
closing years of my life had passed in helpless indigence? Should I 
not have sunk into lowest depths of querulous self-pity, grovelling 
there with eyes obstinately averted from the light above ? 


VIII. 


The early coming of spring in this happy Devon gladdens my heart. 
I think with chill discomfort of those parts of England where the prim- 
rose shivers beneath a sky of threat rather than of promise. Honest 
winter, snow-clad and with the frosted beard, I can welcome not un- 
cordially ; but that long deferment of the calendar’s hope, that weeping 
turbulence of March and April, that bitter blast outraging the honour 
of May—how often has it robbed me of heart and hope. Here, scarce 
have I assured myself that the last leaf has fallen, scarce have I 
watched the glistening of hoar-frost upon the evergreens, when a breath 
from the west thrills me with anticipation of bud and bloom. Even 
under this grey-billowing sky, which tells that January is still in rule— 


‘¢ Mild winds shake the elder brake, 
And the wandering herdsmen know 
That the whitethorn soon will blow.’’ 


I have been thinking of those early years of mine in London, when 
the seasons passed over me unobserved, when I seldom turned a glance 
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towards the heavens, and felt no hardship in the imprisonment of 
boundless streets. It is strange now to remember that for some six 
er seven years I never looked upon a meadow, never travelled even so 
far as to the tree-bordered suburbs. I was battling for dear life ; on most 
days I could not feel certain that in a week’s time I should have food 
and shelter ; the zeal of combat wholly occupied me. It would happen, 
to be sure, that on hot days of August my thoughts wandered to the 
sea ; but so impossible was the gratification of such desire that it never 
greatly troubled me. At times, indeed, I seem all but to have forgotten 
that people went away for holiday. In those poor parts of the town 
where I dwelt, season made no perceptible difference; there were no 
luggage-laden cabs to remind me of joyous journeys; the folk about me 
went daily to their toil as usual, and so did I. I remember afternoons 
of languor, when books were a weariness, and no thought could be 
squeezed out of the drowsy brain ; then would I betake myself to one 
of the parks, and find refreshment without any enjoyable sense of 
change. Heavens, how I laboured in those days! And how far I was 
from thinking of myself as a subject for compassion! That came later, 
when my health had begun to suffer from excess of toil, from bad air, 
bad food and many miseries; then awoke the maddening desire for 
countryside and sea-beach—and for other things yet more remote. 
But in the years when I toiled hardest and underwent what now appear 
to me hideous privations, of a truth I could not be said to suffer at all. 
I did not suffer, for I had no sense of weakness. My health was proof 
against everything, and my energies defied all malice of circumstance. 
With however little encouragement, I had infinite hope. Sound sleep 
(often in places I now dread to think of) sent me fresh to the battle 
each morning, my breakfast, sometimes, no more than a slice of bread 
and a cup of water. As human happiness goes, I am not sure that I 
was not then happy. 

Most men who go through a hard time in their youth are supported 
by companionship. London has no pays Jatin, but hungry beginners in 
literature have generally their suitable comrades, garreteers in the 
Tottenham Court Road district, or in unredeemed Chelsea; they make 
their little vie de Bohéme, and are consciously proud of it. Of my 
position, the peculiarity was that I never belonged to any cluster; I 
shrank from casual acquaintance, and, through the grim years, had but 
one friend with whom I held converse. It was never my instinct to look 
for help, to seek favour for advancement; whatever step I gained was 
gained by my own strength. Even as I disregarded favour so did I 
scorn advice; no counsel would I ever take but that of my own brain 
and heart. More than once I was driven by necessity to beg from 
strangers the means of earning bread, and this of all my experiences 
was the bitterest; yet I think I should have found it worse still to 
incur a debt to some friend or comrade. The truth is that I have 
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never learnt to regard myself as a ‘“‘member of society.” For me, there 
have always been two entities—myself and the world, and the normal 
relation between these two has been hostile. Am I not still a lonely 
man, as far as ever from forming part of the social order? 

This, of which I once was scornfully proud, seems to me now, if not a 
calamity, something I would not choose if life were to live again. 


IX. 

For more than six years I trod the pavement, never stepping once 
upon mother earth—for the parks are but pavement disguised with a 
growth of grass. Then the worst was over. Say I the worst? No, 
no; things far worse were to come; the struggle against starvation has 
its cheery side when one is young and vigorous. But at all events I 
had begun to earn a living; I held assurance of food and clothing for 
half a year at atime; granted health, I might hope to draw my not 
insufficient wages for many a twelvemonth. And they were the wages 
of work done independently, when and where I would. I thought with 
horror of lives spent in an office, with an employer to obey. The glory 
of the career of letters was its freedom, its dignity! 

The fact of the matter was, of course, that I served, not one master, 
but a whole crowd of them. Independence, forsooth! If my writing 
failed to please editor, publisher, public, where was my daily bread? 
The greater my success, the more numerous my employers. I was the 
slave of a multitude. By heaven’s grace I had succeeded in pleasing 
(that is to say, in making myself a source of profit to) certain persons 
who represented this vague throng; for the time, they were gracious to 
me; but what justified me in the faith that I should hold the ground 
I had gained? Could the position of any toiling man be more pre- 
carious than mine? I tremble now as I think of it, tremble as I should 
in watching someone who walked carelessly on the edge of an abyss. I 
marvel at the recollection that for a good score of years this pen and a 
scrap of paper clothed and fed me and my household, kept me in 
physical comfort, held at bay all those hostile forces of the world 
ranged against one who has no resource save in his own right hand. 

But I was thinking of the year which saw my first exodus from 
London. On an irresistible impulse, I suddenly made up my mind to 
go into Devon, a part of England I had never seen. At the end of 
March I escaped from my grim lodgings, and, before I had time to 
reflect on the details of my undertaking, I found myself sitting in 
sunshine at a spot very near to where I now dwell—before me the 
green valley of the broadening Exe and the pine-clad ridge of Haldon. 
That was one of the moments of my life when I have tasted exquisite 
joy. My state of mind was very strange. Though as boy and youth I 
had been familiar with the country, had seen much of England’s 
beauties, it was as though I found myself for the first time before a 
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natural landscape. Those years of London had obscured all my earlier 
life ; I was like a man town-born and bred, who scarce knows anything 
but street vistas. The light, the air, had for me something of super- 
natural—affected me, indeed, only less than at a later time did the atmos- 
phere of Italy. It was glorious spring weather; a few white clouds 
floated amid the blue, and the earth had an exquisite fragrance. Then 
first did I know myself for a sun-worshipper. How had I lived so long 
without asking whether there was a sun in the heavens or not? Under 
that radiant firmament, I could have thrown myself upon my knees in 
adoration. As I walked, I found myself avoiding every strip of shadow ; 
were it but that of a birch trunk, I felt as if it robbed me of the day’s 
delight. I went bare-headed, that the golden beams might shed upon 
me their unstinted blessing. That day I must have walked some thirty 
miles, yet I knew not fatigue. Could I but have once more the 
strength which then supported me! 

I had stepped into a new life. Between the man I had been and 
that which I now became there was a very notable difference. In 
a single day I had matured astonishingly ; which means, no doubt, 
that I suddenly entered into conscious enjoyment of powers and sensi- 
bilities which had been developing unknown to me. To instance only 
one point ; till then I had cared very little about plants and flowers, 
but now I found myself eagerly interested in every blossom, in every 
growth of the wayside. As I walked I gathered a quantity of plants, 
promising myself to buy a book on the morrow and identify them all. 
Nor was it a passing humour; never since have I lost my pleasure in 
the flowers of the field, and my desire to know them all. My ignorance 
at the time of which I speak seems to me now very shameful; but I 
was merely in the case of ordinary people, whether living in town or 
country. How many could give the familiar name of half-a-dozen 
plants plucked at random from beneath the hedge in springtime? To 
me the flowers became symbolical of a great release, of a wonderful 
awakening. My eyes had all at once been opened; till then I had 
walked in darkness, yet knew it not. 

Well do I remember the rambles of that springtide. I had a lodging 
in one of those outer streets of Exeter which savour more of country 
than of town, and every morning I set forth to make discoveries. The 
weather could not have been more kindly; I felt the influences of a 
climate I had never known ; there was a balm in the air which soothed 
no less than it exhilarated me. Now inland, now seaward, I followed 
the windings of the Exe. One day I wandered in rich, warm valleys, 
by orchards bursting into bloom, from farmhouse to farmhouse, each 
more beautiful than the other, and from hamlet to hamlet hidden amid 
dark evergreens ; the next, I was on pine-clad heights, gazing over 
moorland brown with last year’s heather, feeling upon my face a wind 
from the white-flecked Channel. So intense was my delight in the 
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beautiful world about me that I forgot even myself; I enjoyed without 
retrospect or forecast; I, the egoist in grain, forgot to scrutinize my 
own emotions, or to trouble my happiness by comparison with others’ 
happier fortune. It was a healthful time; it gave me a new lease of 
life, and taught me—in so far as I was teachable—how to make use 
of it. 

X. 

Mentally and physically, I must be much older than my years. At 
three-and-fifty a man ought not to be brooding constantly on his 
vanished youth. These days of spring which I should be enjoying for 
their own sake, do but turn me to reminiscence, and my memories are 
of the springs that were lost. 

Some day I will go to London and revisit all the places where I 
housed in the time of my greatest poverty. I have not seen them for 
a quarter of a century or so. Not long ago had anyone asked me how 
I felt about these memories, I should have said that there were certain 
street names, certain mental images of obscure London, which made me 
wretched as often as they came before me; but in truth, it is a very 
long time since I was moved to any sort of bitterness by that retrospect 
of things hard and squalid. Now, owning all the misery of it in com- 
parison with what should have been, I find that part of life interesting 
and pleasant to look back upon—greatly more so than many subsequent 
times, when I lived amid decencies and had enough to eat. Some day 
I will go to London, and spend a day or two amid the dear old horrors. 
Some of the places, I know, have disappeared. I see the winding way 
by which I went from Oxford Street, at the foot of Tottenham Court 
Road, to Leicester Square, and, somewhere in the labyrinth (I think of 
it as always foggy and gas-lit) was a shop which had pies and puddings 
in the window, puddings and pies kept hot by steam rising through 
perforated metal. How many a time have I stood there, raging with 
hunger, unable to purchase even one pennyworth of food! The shop 
and the street have long since vanished ; does any man remember them 
so feelingly as 1? But I think most of my haunts are still in existence ; 
to tread again those pavements, to look at those grimy doorways and 
purblind windows, would affect me strangely. 

I see that alley hidden on the west side of Tottenham Court Road, 
where, after living in a back bedroom on the top floor, I had to exchange 
for the front cellar; there was a difference, if I remember rightly, of 
sixpence a week, and sixpence, in those days, was a very great con- 
sideration—why, it meant a couple of meals (I once found sixpence in 
the street, and had an exultation which is vivid in me at this moment). 
The front cellar was stone-floored ; its furniture was a table, a chair, a 
wash-stand, and a bed; the window, which of course had never been 
eleaned since it was put in, received light through a flat grating in the 
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alley above. Here I lived; here J wrote. Yes, “literary work” was 
done at that filthy deal table, on which, by-the-bye, lay my Homer, my 
Shakespeare, and the few other books I then possessed. At night, as I 
lay in bed, I used to hear the tramp, tramp of a posse of policemen who 
passed along the alley on their way to relieve guard; their heavy feet 
sometimes sounded on the grating above my window. 

I recall a tragi-comical incident of life at the British Museum. Once, 
on going down into the lavatory to wash my hands, I became aware of 
a notice newly set up above the row of basins. It ran somehow thus: 
‘Readers are requested to bear in mind that these basins are to be 
used only for casual ablutions.”” Oh, the significance of that inscrip- 
tion! Had I not myself, more than once, been glad to use this soap 
and water more largely than the sense of the authorities contemplated ? 
And there were poor fellows working under the great dome whose need, 
in this respect, was greater than mine. I laughed heartily at the 
notice, but it meant so much. 

Some of my abodes I have utterly forgotten; for one reason or 
another, I was always moving—an easy matter when all my possessions 
lay in one small trunk. Sometimes the people of the house were intoler- 
able. In those days I was not fastidious, and I seldom had any but the 
slightest intercourse with those who dwelt under the same roof, yet it 
happened now and then that I was driven away by human proximity 
which passed my endurance. In other cases I had to flee from pesti- 
lential conditions. How I escaped mortal illness in some of those places 
(miserably fed as I always was, and always over-working myself) is a 
great mystery. The worst that befell me was a slight attack of 
diphtheria—traceable, I imagine, to the existence of a dust-bin under the 
staircase. When I spoke of the matter to my landlady, she was at first 
astonished, then wrathful, and my departure was expedited with many 
insults. 

On the whole, however, I had nothing much to complain of except 
my poverty. You cannot expect great comfort in London for four- 
and-sixpence a week—the most I ever could pay for a ‘‘ furnished room 
with attendance” in those days of pretty stern apprenticeship. And 
I was easily satisfied; I wanted only a little walled space in which 
I could seclude myself, free from external annoyance. Certain com- 
forts of civilised life I ceased even to regret; a stair-carpet I 
regarded as rather extravagant, and a carpet on the floor of my room 
was luxury undreamt of. My sleep was sound; I have passed nights 
of dreamless repose on beds which it would now make my bones 
ache only to look at. A door that locked, a fire in winter, a pipe of 
tobacco—these were things essential; and, granted these, I have been 
often richly contented in the squalidest garret. -One such lodging is often 
in my memory; it was at Islington, not far from the City Road ; 
my window looked upon the Regent’s Canal. As often as I think of 
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it, I recall what was perhaps the worst London fog I ever knew; for 
three successive days, at least, my lamp had to be kept burning; when 
I looked through the window, I saw, at moments, a few blurred lights 
in the street beyond the Canal, but for the most part nothing but a 
yellowish darkness, which caused the glass to reflect the firelight and 
my own face. DidI feel miserable? Nota bit ofit. The enveloping 
gloom seemed to make my chimney-corner only the more cosy. I had 
coals, oil, tobacco in sufficient quantity; I had a book to read; I had 
work which interested me; so I went forth only to get my meals at a 
City Road coffee-shop, and hastened back to the fireside. Oh, my 
ambitions, my hopes! How surprised and indignant I should have felt 
had I known of anyone who pitied me! 

Nature took revenge now and then. In winter time I had fierce 
sore throats, sometimes accompanied by long and savage headaches. 
Doctoring, of course, never occurred to me; I just locked my door, and, 
if I felt very bad indeed, went to bed—to lie there, without food or 
drink, till I was able to look after myself again. I could never ask 
from a landlady anything which was not in our bond, and only once or 
twice did I receive spontaneous offer of help. Oh, it is wonderful to 
think of all that youth can endure! What a poor feeble wretch I now 
seem to myself, when I remember thirty years ago! 

XI. 

Would I live it over again, that life of the garret and the cellar? 
Not with the assurance of fifty years’ contentment such as I now enjoy 
to follow upon it! With man’s infinitely pathetic power of resignation, 
one sees the thing on its better side, forgets all the worst of it, makes 
out a case for the resolute optimist. Oh, but the waste of energy, of 
zeal, of youth! In another mood, I could shed tears over that spec- 
tacle of rare vitality condemned to sordid strife. The pity of it! And 
— if our conscience mean anything at all—the bitter wrong! 

Without seeking for Utopia, think of what a man’s youth might be. 
I suppose not one in every thousand uses half the possibilities of 
natural joy and delightful effort which lie in those years between 
seventeen and seven-and-twenty. All but all men have to look back 
upon beginnings of life deformed and discoloured by necessity, accident, 
wantonness. Ifa young man avoid the grosser pitfalls, if he keep his 
eye fixed steadily on what is called the main chance, if, without flagrant 
selfishness, he prudently subdue every interest to his own (by “‘in- 
terest’’ understanding only material good), he is putting his youth to 
profit, he is an exemplar and a subject of pride. I doubt whether, in 
our civilisation, any other ideal is easy of pursuit by the youngster face 
to face with life. It is the only course altogether safe. Yet compare 
it with what might be, if men respected manhood, if human reason 
were at the service of human happiness. Some few there are who can 
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look back upon a boyhood of natural delights, followed by a decade or 
so of fine energies honourably put to use, blended therewith, perhaps, 
a memory of joy so exquisite that it tunes all life unto the end; 
they are almost as rare as poets. The vast majority think not of 
their youth at all, or, glancing backward, are unconscious of lost 
opportunity, unaware of degradation suffered. Only by contrast with 
this thick-witted multitude can I pride myself upon my youth of en- 
durance and of combat. I had a goal before me, and mot the goal of 
the average man. Even when pinched with hunger, I did not abandon 
my purposes, which were of the mind. But contrast that starved lad 
in his slum lodging with any fair conception of intelligent and zealous 
youth, and one feels that a dose of swift poison would have been the 
right remedy for such squalid ills. 


XII. 


As often as I survey my bookshelves I am reminded of Lamb’s 
“‘ragged veterans.” Not that all my volumes came from the second- 
hand stall; many of them were neat enough in new covers, some were 
even stately in fragrant bindings, when they passed into my hands. 
But so often have I ‘‘ removed,” so rough has been the treatment of my 
little library at each change of place, and, to tell the truth, so little 
eare have I given to its well-being at normal times (for in all practical 
matters I am idle and inept), that even the comeliest of my books show 
the results of unfair usage. More than one has been foully injured by 
a great nail driven into a packing-case—this but the extreme instance 
of the wrongs they have undergone. Now that I have leisure and 
peace of mind, I find myself growing more careful—an illustration of 
the great truth that virtue is made easy by circumstance. But I con- 
fess that, so long as a volume hold together, I am not much troubled 
as to its outer appearance. 

I know men who say they would as lief read any book in a library 
copy as in one from their own shelf. To me thatis unintelligible. For 
one thing, I know every book of mine by its scent, and Ihave but to put 
my nose between the pages to be reminded of all sorts of things. My 
Gibbon, for example, my well-bound eight-volume Milman edition, 
which I have read and read and read again for more than thirty years— 
never do I open it but the scent of the noble page’restores to me all the 
exultant happiness of that moment when I received it asa prize. Ormy 
Shakespeare, the great Cambridge Shakespeare—it has an odour which 
carries me yet further back in life; for these volumes belonged to my 
father, and before I was old enough to read them with understanding, 
it was often permitted me, as a treat, to take down one of them from the 
bookcase, and reverently to turn the leaves. The volumes smell exactly 
as they did in that old time, and what a strange tenderness comes upon 
me when I hold one of them in hand. For that reason I do not often 
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read Shakespeare in this edition. My eyes being good as ever, I take 
the Globe volume, which I bought in days when such a purchase was 
something more than an extravagance; wherefore I regard the book 
with that peculiar affection which results from sacrifice. 

Sacrifice—in no drawing-room sense of the word. Dozens of my 
books were purchased with money which ought to have been spent upon 
what are called the necessaries of life. Many a time I have stood before 
a stall, or a bookseller’s window, torn by conflict of intellectual desire 
and bodily need. At the very hour of dinner, when my stomach 
clamoured for food, I have been stopped by sight of a volume so long 
coveted, and marked at so advantageous a price, that I could not let iv 
go; yet to buy it meant pangs of famine. My Heyne’s Zibullus was 
grasped at such a moment. It lay on the stall of the old book-shop in 
Goodge Street—a stall where now and then one found an excellent 
thing among quantities of rubbish. Sixpence was the price—sixpence ! 
At that time I used to eat my mid-day meal (of course my dinner) at a 
coffee-shop in Oxford Street, one of the real old coffee-shops, such as 
now, I suppose, can hardly be found. Sixpence was all I had—yes, al} 
I had in the world; it would have sutficed to feed me for that day. 
But I did not dare to hope that the Z’bu//us would wait until the morrow, 
when a certain small sum fell due to me. I paced the pavement, 
fingering the coppers in my pocket, eyeing the stall, two appetites at 
combat within me. The book was bought and I went home with it, 
and as I made a dinner of bread and butter I gloated over the pages. 

In this Zidullus I found pencilled on the last page: ‘‘ Perlegi, Oct. 4, 
1792.” Who was that possessor of the book, nearly a hundred years 
ago? There is no other inscription. I like to imagine some poor 
scholar, poor and eager asI myself, who bought the volume with drops 
of his blood, and enjoyed the reading of it even asI did. How much 
that was I could not easily say. Gentle-hearted Tibullus!—of whom 
there remains to us a poet’s portrait more delightful, I think, than any- 
thing of the kind in Roman literature. 


‘* An tacitum silvas inter reptare salubres, 
Curantem quidquid dignum sapiente bonoque est ?”’ 


So with many another book on the thronged shelves. To take them 
down is to recall, how vividly, a struggle and a triumph. In those days 
money represented nothing to me, nothing I cared to think about, but the 
acquisition of books. There were books of which I had passionate need, 
books more necessary to me than bodily nourishment. I could see them, 
of course, at the British Museum, but that was not at all the same thing 
as having and holding them, my own property, on my own shelf. Now 
and then I have bought a volume of the raggedest and wretchedest 
aspect, dishonoured with foolish scribbling, torn, blotted—no matter, I 
liked better to. read out of that than out of a copy that was not mine. 
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But I was guilty at times of mere self-indulgence; a book tempted me, 
a book which was not one of those for which I really craved, a luxury 
which prudence might bid me forego. As, for instance, my Jung- 
Stilling. It caught my eye in Holywell Street; the name was familiar 
to me in Wahrheit und Dichtung, and curiosity grew as I glanced over 
the pages. But that day I resisted; in truth, I could not afford the 
eighteen-pence, which means that just then I was poor indeed. Twice 
again did I pass, each time assuring myself that Jung-Stilling had found 
no purchaser. There came a day when I was in funds. I see myself 
hastening to Holywell Street (in those days my habitual pace was five 
miles an hour), I see the little grey old man with whom I transacted my 
business—what was his name?—the bookseller who had been, I 
believe, a Catholic priest, and still had a certain priestly dignity about 
him. He took the volume, opened it, mused for a moment, then, with 
a glance at me, said, as if thinking aloud: ‘“ Yes, I wish I had time 
to read it.” 

Sometimes I added the labour of a porter to my fasting endured for 
the sake of books. At the little shop near Portland Road Station I 
came upon a first edition of Gibbon, the price an absurdity—I think it 
was a shilling a volume. To possess those clean-paged quartos I 
would have sold my coat. As it happened, I had not money enough 
with me, but sufficient at home. I was living at Islington. Having 
spoken with the bookseller, I walked home, took the cash, walked back 
again, and—carried the tomes from the west end of Euston Road to a 
street in Islington far beyond the Angel. I did it in two journeys— 
this being the only time in my life when I thought of Gibbon in avoir- 
dupois. Twice—three times, reckoning the walk for the money—did I 
descend Euston Road and climb Pentonville on that occasion. Of the 
season and the weather I have no recollection; my joy in the purchase 
I had made drove out every other thought. Except, indeed, of the 
weight. I had infinite energy, but not much muscular strength, and 
the end of the second journey saw me upon a chair, perspiring, flaccid, 
aching—exultant ! 

The well-to-do person would hear this story with astonishment. 
Why did I not get the bookseller to send me the volumes? Or, if I 
could not wait, was there no omnibus along that London highway? 
How could I make the well-to-do person understand that I did not feel 
able to afford, that day, one penny more than I had spent on the book ? 
No, no, such labour-saving expenditure did not come within my scope ; 
whatever I enjoyed I earned it, literally, by the sweat of my brow. In 
those days I hardly knew what it was to travel by omnibus. I have 
walked London streets for twelve and fifteen hours at a time without 
ever a thought of saving my legs, or my time, by paying for waftage. 
Being poor as poor can be, there were certain things I had to renounce, 
and this was one of them. 
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Years after, I sold my first edition of Gibbon for even less than it cost 
me; it went with a great many other fine old books in folio and quarto, 
which I could not drag about with me in my constant removals; the 
man who bought them spoke of them as ‘‘tomb-stones.” Why has 
Gibbon no market value? Often has my heart ached with regret for 
those quartos. The joy of reading the Decline and Fall in that fine 
type! The page was appropriate to the dignity of the subject; the 
mere sight of it tuned one’s mind. I suppose I could easily get another 
copy now; but it would not be to me what that other was, with its 
memory of dust and toil. 


XIII. 


There must be several men of spirit and experiences akin to mine who 
remember that little book-shop opposite Portland Road Station. It had 
a peculiar character; the books were of a solid kind—chiefly theology 
and classics—and for the most part those old editions which are called 
worthless, which have no bibliopolic value, and have been supplanted 
for practical use by later issues. The bookseller was very much a 
gentleman, and this singular fact, together with the extremely low 
prices at which his volumes were marked, sometimes inclined me to 
think that he kept the shop for mere love of letters. Things in my 
eyes inestimable I have purchased there for a few pence, and I don’t 
think I ever gave more than a shilling for any volume. As I once had 
the opportunity of perceiving, a young man fresh from class-rooms 
could only look with wondering contempt on the antiquated stuff 
which it rejoiced me to gather from that kindly stall, or from the 
richer shelves within. My Cicero’s Letters for instance: podgy volumes 
in parchment, with all the notes of Grevius, Gronovius, and I know 
not how many other old scholars. Pooh! Hopelessly out of date. 
But I could never feel that. I have a deep affection for Grevius and 
Gronovius and the rest, and if I knew as much as they did, I should be 
well satisfied to rest under the young man’s disdain. The zeal of 
learning is never out of date; the example—were there no more— 
burns before one as a sacred fire, for ever unquenchable. In what 
modern editor shall I find such love and enthusiasm as glows in the 
annotations of old scholars ? 

Even the best editions of our day have so much of the mere school- 
book; you feel so often that the man does not regard his author as 
literature, but simply as a text. Pedant for pedant, the old is better 


than the new. 
XIV. 
To-day’s newspaper contains a yard or so of reading about a Spring 


horse-race. The sight of it fills me with loathing. It brings to my 
mind that placard I saw at a station in Surrey a year or two ago, adver- 
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tising certain racesinthe neighbourhood. Here is the poster, as I copied 
it into my note-book :— 

“Engaged by the Executive to ensure order and comfort to the public attending 
this meeting :— 

14 detectives (racing), 
15 detectives (Scotland Yard), 
7 police inspectors, 
9 police sergeants, 
76 police, and a supernumerary contingent of specially selected men from the 
Army Reserve and the Corps of Commissionaires. 

The above force will be employed solely for the purpose of maintaining order and 
excluding bad characters, &c. They will have the assistance also of a strong force of 
the Surrey Constabulary.” 

I remember, once, when I let fall a remark on the subject of horse- 
racing among friends chatting together, I was voted ‘‘ morose.” Is it 
really morose to object to public gatherings which their own promoters 
declare to be dangerous for all decent folk? Everyone knows that 
horse-racing is carried on mainly for the delight and profit of fools, 
ruffians, and thieves. That intelligent men allow themselves to 
take part in the affair, and defend their conduct by declaring that 
their presence ‘‘ maintains the character of a sport essentially noble,” 
merely shows that intelligence can easily enough divest itself of sense 
and decency. 

XV. 

On my long walk yesterday, I lunched at a wayside inn. On the 
table lay a copy of a popular magazine. Glancing over this miscellany, 
I found an article, by a woman, on ‘Lion Hunting,” and in this 
article I came upon a passage which seemed worth copying. 

‘‘As I woke my husband, the lion—which was then about forty 
yards off—charged straight towards us, and with my °303 I hit him full 
in the chest, as we afterwards discovered, tearing his windpipe to pieces 
and breaking his spine. He charged a second time, and the next 
shot hit him through the shoulder, tearing his heart to ribbons.” 

It would interest me to look upon this heroine of gun and pen. She 
is presumably quite a young woman; probably, when at home, a grace- 
ful figure in drawing-rooms. I should like to hear her talk, to 
exchange thoughts with her. She would give one a very good idea of 
the matron of old Rome who had her seat in the amphitheatre. Many 
of those ladies, in private life, must have been bright and gracious, 
high-bred and full of agreeable sentiment; they talked of art and of 
letters; they could drop a tear over Lesbia’s sparrow; at the same time, 
they were connoisseurs in torn windpipes, shattered spines and viscera 
rent open. It is not likely that many of them would have cared to 
turn their own hands to butchery, and, for the matter of that, I must 
suppose that our Lion Huntress of the popular magazine is rather an 
exceptional dame; but no doubt she and the Roman ladies would get 
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on very well together, finding only a few superficial differences. The 
fact that her gory reminiscences are welcomed by an editor with the 
popular taste in view is perhaps more significant than appears either 
to editor or public. Were this lady to write a novel (the chances are 
she will) it would have the true note of modern vigour. Of course her 
style has been formed by her favourite reading; more than probably, 
her ways of thinking and feeling owe much to the same source. If not 
so already, this will soon, I daresay, be the typical Englishwoman. 
Certainly, there is ‘‘no nonsense about her.” Such women should 
breed a remarkable race. 

I left the inn in rather a turbid humour. Moving homeward by a 
new way, I presently found myself on the side of a little valley, in 
which lay a farm and an orchard. The apple trees were in full bloom, 
and, as I stood gazing, the sun, which had all day been niggard of its 
beams, burst forth gloriously. For what I then saw, I have no words; 
I can but dream of the still loveliness of that blossomed valley. Near 
me, a bee was humming; not far away, a cuckoo called; from the 
pasture of the farm below came a bleating of lambs. 


XVI. 

I am no friend of the people. As a force, by which the tenor of the 
time is conditioned, they inspire me with distrust, with fear; as a visible 
multitude, they make me shrink aloof, and often move me to abhor- 
rence. For the greater part of my life, the people signified to me the 
London crowd, and no phrase of temperate meaning would utter my 
thoughts of them under that aspect. The people as country-folk are 
little known to me; such glimpses as I have had of them do not invite 
to nearer acquaintance. Every instinct of my being is anti-democratic, 
and I dread to think of what our England may become when Demos 
rules irresistibly. 

Right or wrong, thisis my temper. But he who should argue from 
it that I am intolerant of all persons belonging to a lower social rank. 
than my own would go far astray. Nothing is more rooted in my mind 
than the vast distinction between the individual and the class. Take a 
man by himself, and there is generally some reason to be found in him, 
some disposition for good; mass him with his fellows in the social 
organism, and ten to one he becomes a blatant creature, without a 
thought of his own, ready for any evil to which contagion prompts him. 
It is because nations tend to stupidity and baseness that mankind moves 
so slowly; it is because individuals have a capacity for better things 
that it moves at all. 

In my youth, looking at this man and at that, I marvelled that 
humanity had made so little progress. Now, looking at men in the 
multitude, I marvel that they have advaneed so far. 

Foolishly arrogant as I was, I used to judge the worth of a person 
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by his intellectual power and attainment. I could see no good 
where there was no logic, no charm where there was no 
learning. Now I think that one has to distinguish between 
two forms of intelligence, that of the brain, and that of the 
heart, and I have come to regard the second as by far the more im- 
portant. I guard myself against saying that intelligence does not 
matter; the fool is ever as noxious as he is wearisome. But assuredly 
the best people I have known were saved from folly not by the intellect 
but by the heart. They come before me, and I see them greatly 
ignorant, strongly prejudiced, capable of the absurdest mis-reasoning ; 
yet their faces shine with the supreme virtues, kindness, sweetness, 
modesty, generosity. Possessing these qualities, they at the same time 
understand how to use them; they have the intelligence of the heart. 

This poor woman who labours for me in my house is even such a one. 
From the first I thought her an unusually good servant; after three 
years of acquaintance, I find her one of the few women I have known 
who merit the term of excellent. She can read and write—that is all. 
More instruction would, I am sure, have harmed her, for it would have 
confused her natural motives, without supplying any clear ray of mental 
guidance. She is fulfilling the offices for which she was born, and that 
with a grace of contentment, a joy of conscientiousness, which puts her 
high among civilised beings. Her delight is in order and in peace; 
what greater praise can be given to any of the children of men ? 

The other day she told me a story of the days gone by. Her mother, 
at the age of twelve, went into domestic service; but on what 
conditions, think you? The girl’s father, an honest labouring man, 
paid the person whose house she entered one shilling a week for her 
instruction in the duties she wished to undertake. What a grinning 
stare would come to the face of any labourer nowadays, who should be 
asked to do the like! I no longer wonder that my housekeeper so little 
resembles the average of her kind. 

XVII. 

A day of almost continuous rain, yet for me a day of delight. I had 
breakfasted, and was poring over the map of Devon (how I love a good 
map !) to trace an expedition that I havein view, when a knock came at 
my door, and Mrs. M. bore in a great brown-paper parcel, which I saw 
at a glance must contain books. The order was sent to London a few 
days ago; I had not expected to have my books so soon. With throb- 
bing heart I set the parcel on a clear table; eyed it whilst I mended 
‘the fire; then took my pen-knife, and gravely, deliberately, though 
‘with hand that trembled, began to unpack. 

It is a joy to go through booksellers’ catalogues, ticking here and 
‘there a possible purchase. Formerly, when I could seldom spare 
money, I kept catalogues as much as possible out of sight; now I 
savour them page by page, and make a pleasant virtue of the discretion 
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I must needs impose upon myself. But greater still is the happiness of 
unpacking volumes which one has bought without seeing them. I am 
no hunter of rarities; I care nothing for first editions and for tall copies ; 
what I buy is literature, food for the soul of man. The first glimpse 
of bindings when the inmost protective wrapper has been folded back! 
The first scent of dooks/ The first gleam of a gilded title! Here is a 
work the name of which has been known to me for half a lifetime, but 
which I never yet saw; I take it reverently in my hand, gently I open 
it; my eyes are dim with excitement as I glance over chapter-headings, 
and anticipate the treat which awaits me. Who, more than I, has 
taken to heart that sentence of the Jmitatio—‘‘In omnibus requiem 
queesivi, et nusquam inveni nisi in angulo cum libro” ? 

I had in me the making of a scholar. With leisure and tranquillity 
of mind, I should have amassed learning. Within the walls of a 
college, I should have lived so happily, so harmlessly, my imagination 
ever busy with the old world. In the introduction to his History of 
France, Michelet says: ‘‘J’ai passé a ‘cdté du monde, et j’ai pris 
Vhistoire pour la vie.” That, as I can see now, was my true ideal ; 
through all my battlings and miseries I have always lived more in the 
past that in the present. At the time when I was literally starving in 
London, when it seemed impossible that I should ever gain a living by 
my pen, how many days have I spent at the British Museum, reading 
as disinterestedly as if I had been without a care! It astounds me to 
remember that, having breakfasted on dry bread, and carrying in my 
pocket another piece of bread to serve for dinner, I settled myself at a 
desk in the great Reading-Room with books before me which by 
no possibility could be a source of immediate profit. At such a time, I 
worked through German tomes on Ancient Philosophy. At such a time, 
I read Apuleius and Lucian, Petronius and the Greek Anthology, 
Diogenes Laertius and—heaven knows what! My hunger was forgotten ; 
the garret to which I must return to pass the night never perturbed my 
thoughts. On the whole, it seems to me something to be rather proud 
of; I smile approvingly at that thin, white-faced youth, Me? My 
very self? No, no! He has been dead these thirty years. 

Scholarship in the high sense was denied me, and now it is too late. 
Yet here am I gloating over Pausanias, and promising myself to read 
every word of him. Who that has any tincture of old letters would not 
like to read Pausanias, instead of mere quotations from him and refer- 
ences to him? WHere are the volumes of Dahn’s Die Kénige der 
Germanen ; who would not like to know all he can about the Teutonic 
conquerors of Rome? And so on, and so on. To the end I shall be 
reading—and forgetting. Ah, that’s the worst of it! Had I at com- 
mand all the knowledge I have at any time possessed, I might call myself 
a learned man. Nothing surely is so bad for the memory as long- 
enduring worry, agitation, fear. I cannot preserve more than a few frag- 
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ments of what I read, yet read I shall, persistently, rejoicingly. Would 
I gather erudition for a future life? Indeed, it no longer troubles me 
that I forget. I have the happiness of a passing moment, and what 
more can mortal ask ? 


XVIII. 


Is it I, Henry Ryecroft, who, after a night of untroubled rest, rise 
unhurriedly, dress with the deliberation of an oldish man, and go down- 
stairs happy in the thought that I can sit reading, quietly reading, all 
day long? Is it I, Henry Ryecroft, the harassed toiler of so many a 
long year ? 

I dare not think of those I have left behind me, there in the ink- 
stained world. It would make me miserable, and to what purpose? 
Yet, having once looked that way, think of them I must. Oh, you 
heavy-laden, who at this hour sit down to the cursed travail of the pen; 
writing, not because there is something in your mind, in your heart, 
which must needs be uttered, but because the pen is the only tool you 
can handle, your only means of earning bread! Year after year the 
number of you is multiplied ; you crowd the doors of publishers and 
editors, hustling, grappling, exchanging maledictions. Oh, sorry 
spectacle, grotesque and heart-breaking ! 

Innumerable are the men and women now writing for bread, who 
have not the least chance of finding in such work a permanent liveli- 
hood. They took to writing because they knew not what else to do, or 
because the literary calling tempted them by its independence and its 
dazzling prizes. They will hang on to the squalid profession, their 
earnings eked out by begging and borrowing, until it is too late for 
them to do anything else—and then? Witha lifetime of dread ex- 
perience behind me, I say that he who encourages any young man or 
woman to look for his living to ‘literature,’ commits no less than a 
crime. If my voice had any authority I would cry this truth aloud 
wherever men could hear. Hateful as is the struggle for life in every 
form, this rough-and-tumble of the literary arena seems to me sordid 
and degrading beyond all others. Oh, your prices per thousand words! 
Oh, your paragraphings and your interviewings! And oh, the black 
despair that awaits those down-trodden in the fray! 

Last midsummer I received a circular from a typewriter, soliciting my 
custom ; someone who had somehow got hold of my name, and fancied 
me to be still in purgatory. This person wrote: ‘‘If you should be in 
need of any extra assistance in the pressure of your Christmas work, I 
hope,” &c. 

How otherwise could one write if addressing a shopkeeper? ‘‘The 
pressure of your Christmas work”! Nay, I am too sick to laugh. 


XIX. 
Someone, I see, is lifting up his sweet voice in praise of Conscription. 
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It is only at long intervals that one reads this kind of thing in our 
reviews or newspapers, and I am happy in believing that most English 
people are affected by it even as I am, with the sickness of dread and 
of disgust. That the thing is impossible in England, who would venture to 
say? Every one who can think at all sees how slight are our safeguards 
against that barbaric force in man which the privileged races have so 
slowly and painfully brought into check. Democracy is full of menace 
to all the finer hopes of civilisation, and the revival, in not unnatural 
companionship with it, of monarchic power based on militarism, makes 
the prospect dubious enough. There has but to arise some Lord of 
Slaughter, and the nations will be tearing at each other’s throats. Let 
England be imperilled, and Englishmen will fight; in such extremity 
there is no choice. But what a dreary change must come upon our 
islanders if, without instant danger, they bend beneath the curse of 
universal soldiering! I like to think that they will guard the liberty 
of their manhood even beyond the point of prudence. 

A lettered German, speaking to me once of his year of military 
service, told me that, had it lasted but a month or two longer, he must 
have sought release in suicide. I know very well that my own courage 
would not have borne me to the end of the twelvemonth; humiliation, 
resentment, loathing, would have goaded me to madness. At school 
we used to be ‘‘ drilled” in the playground once a week ; I have but to 
think of it, even after forty years, and there comes back upon me that 
tremor of passionate misery which, at the time, often made me ill. 
The senseless routine of mechanic exercise was in itself all but unen- 
durable to me; I hated the standing in line, the thrusting-out of arms 
and legs at a signal, the thud of feet stamping in constrained unison. 
The loss of individuality seemed to me sheer disgrace. And when, as 
often happened, the drill-sergeant rebuked me for some inefficiency as 
I stood in line, when he addressed me as ‘‘ Number Seven ! ” I burned 
with shame and rage. I was no longer a human being; I had become 
part of a machine, and my name was ‘“‘Number Seven.” It used to 
astonish me when I had a neighbour who went through the drill with 
amusement, with zealous energy ; I would gaze at the boy, and ask my- 
self how it was possible that he and I should feel so differently. To be 
sure, nearly all my schoolfellows either enjoyed the thing, or at all 
events went through it with indifference; they made friends with the 
sergeant, and some were proud of walking with him “ out of bounds.” 
Left, right! Left, right! For my own part, I think I have never 
hated man as I hated that broad-shouldered, hard-visaged, brassy- 
voiced fellow. Every word he spoke to me,I felt as an insult. Seeing 
him in the distance, I have turned and fled, to escape the necessity of 
saluting, and, still more, aquiver of the nerves which affected me so 
painfully. If ever a man did me harm, it was he; harm physical and 
moral. In all seriousness I believe that something of the nervous 
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instability from which I have suffered since boyhood is traceable to 
those accursed hours of drill, and I am very sure that I can date from 
the same wretched moments a fierceness of personal pride which has 
been one of my most troublesome characteristics. The disposition, of 
course, was there ; it should have been modified, not exacerbated. 

In younger manhood it would have flattered me to think that I alone 
on the school drill-ground had sensibility enough to suffer acutely. 
Now I had much rather feel assured that many of my schoolfellows 
were in the same mind of subdued revolt. Even of those who, boylike, 
enjoyed their drill, scarce one or two, I trust, would have welcomed in 
their prime of life the imposition of military servitude upon them and 
their countrymen. From a certain point of view, it would be better far 
that England should bleed under conquest than that she should be 
saved by eager, or careless, acceptance of Conscription. That view 
will not be held by the English people; but it would be a sorry thing 
for England if the day came when no one of those who love her 
harboured such a thought. 

XX. 

l am glad that, notwithstanding all disappointment and disillusions 
and the weariness of labour which seemed as if it would never end, my 
interest in literary news of the day still remains keen. Partly by good 
sense, and partly by good luck, I always kept apart from clique and 
coterie; I was involved in no inky quarrels; I had no partisans who 
made it their pleasure or their interest to champion my reputation (poor 
little reputation !), and I rarely if ever excited the jealousy or the 
resentment of any fellow-author. In spite of all my experience, I have 
still a good deal of the fresh feeling with regard to literary events of 
one who has never been ‘‘ behind the scenes.’’ How deplorably the 
mind and character can be affected by over-much intimacy with the 
writing and printing world, I know only too well; here indeed, if any- 
where, familiarity becomes a breeder of contempt. I have known 
bright and zealous men turned into dull, dry twaddlers, into hard and 
vulgar traders, into harsh-tongued and barren-witted cynics, by the 
atmosphere of the literary world. Of course the world which produces 
this effect is, in truth, not literary at all; it is merely a department, 
and a very mean one, of commercial life. One of the sorriest features 
of our time is this confusion of the trading spirit with literary ambition. 
There are still writers who live and work unaffected by the evil, who 
possess their souls in quiet, and, even though they may be poor, are 
not ceaselessly pre-occupied with the thought of their wages; but this 
is the very exceptional case. Success is more dangerous than failure ; 
it has more numerous and grosser temptations. The life of an author 
nowadays too often differs little from that of the less estimable type 
of actor ; his satisfactions are those of personal vanity. Itis not enough 
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for his work to be read and admired; his face must be familiar to the 
multitude ; all and sundry must know where he lives and how, the 
figures of his income, even the peculiarities of his dress. To me the 
astonishing thing is that men and women who attain and enjoy this 
sort of popularity are able to do any work at all; I know not how they 
concentrate their thoughts, how they find the time indispensable for 
producing their volumes. In short, as some of them would say, I am 
completely ‘‘out of it.” In their acceptance of the term, I have never 
been a literary man at all. 

Therefore I still like my literary papers. ‘Two of them come to me 
every week ; two only ; and these the most old-fashioned. I enjoy the 
columns of advertisements, which now and then tempt me to a purchase. 
I like to see what the learned societies are doing. If anything very 
noteworthy appears in foreign countries, I am not left darkling. From 
time to time I find a well-written essay ; now and then I see a review 
at once honest and adequate. Now and then; for the honest and 
adequate review must not always be expected. Even in these papers, 
which I think the best, conscientious and capable criticism is by no 
means a matter of course. However, when I think of what passes for 
criticism in some scores of periodicals which ‘deal with’? new publica- 
tions, I am more than satisfied. It is a great thing not to be utterly 
misled as to the salient features of a book whose title interests one. 

Of course we have nothing which even faintly reflects the ideal of a 
literary journal. Someone may say that those which exist are quite as 
good as our contemporary literature deserves. Possibly; and I do not 
dream that any excellence of criticism could promote the growth of 
good books. But it seems unfortunate, to say the least of it, that the 
guides of contemporary taste in letters should speak with so little 
authority. Were a foreigner to ask me who, at this moment, is recog- 
nised as a sound and genial literary critic in England—what reply could 
I make? I could only say that there are a few men who do occasionally 
write an illuminating word about a book new or old, but that, as for 
one in admitted and justified authority, why, no such person exists, 


absolutely not one. There comes forth a poem, a novel, a volume of 


essays. Suppose one could think—‘“ Ah, it will be interesting to see 
what X. says about that!” and to think it in the sure and certain hope 
that X. will speak so as tocommand all intelligent men’s attention—life, 
-it seems to me, would have a new pleasure. But not even the most 
sanguine tyro can think in this way about anyone who is nowadays 
known to sit in judgment, and assuredly not about the anonymous 
reviewer of daily or weekly press. ‘The critic is born, even as the poet ; 
no system of education will produce him, no liberality of stipend will 
call him forth. Meanwhile, the business of reviewing flourishes, and a 
most remarkable business it is. On the whole, is any sort of human 
work so incompetently performed? Is any other kind of artisan so 
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regularly paid in sterling coin for manufacture so valueless, and often 
so harmful ? 

Was ever a reviewer conscience-stricken? Did it ever happen that 
one of them, man or woman, suddenly awoke to a sense of sin? I think 
it possible, for reviewers are so numerous, and common honesty is not 
rare. Perhaps ifsome charitable person opened a Home for the penitent 
whose conversion has left them without means— 


XX. 

All about my garden to-day the birds are loud. To say that the air 
is filled with their song gives no idea of the ceaseless piping, whistling, 
trilling, which at moments rings to heaven ina triumphant unison, a 
wild accord. Now and then I notice one of the smaller songsters who 
seems to strain his throat in a madly joyous endeavour to out-carol all 
the rest. It is a chorus of praise such as none other of earth’s children 
have the voice or the heart to utter. As I listen, I am carried away by 
its glorious rapture ; my being melts in the tenderness of an impassioned 
joy; my eyes are dim with T know not what profound humility. 


XXII. 

Were one to look at the literary journals only, and thereafter judge 
of the time, it would be easy to persuade oneself that civilisation had 
indeed made great and solid progress, and that the world stood at a very 
hopeful stage of enlightment. Week after week, I glance over these 
pages of crowded advertisement ; I see a great many publishing-houses 
zealously active in putting forth every kind of book, new and old; I see 
names innumerable of workers in every branch of literature. Much 
that is announced declares itself at once of merely ephemeral import, or 
even of no import at all; but what masses of print which invite the 
attention of thoughtful or studious folk! To the multitude is offered a 
long succession of classic authors, in beautiful form, at a minim cost ; 
never were such treasures so cheaply and so gracefully set before all 
who can prize them. For the wealthy, there are volumes magnificent ; 
lordly editions ; works of art whereon have been lavished care and skill 
and expense incalculable. Here is exhibited the learning of the whole 
world and of all the ages; be a man’s study what it will, in these 
columns, at one time or another, he shall find that which appeals to him. 
Here are labours of the erudite, exercised on every subject that falls 
within learning’s scope. Science brings forth its newest discoveries in 
earth and heaven; it speaks to the philosopher in his solitude, and to 
the crowd in the market-place. Curious pursuits of the mind at leisure 
are represented in publications numberless; trifles and oddities of 
intellectual savour; gatherings from every byway of human interest. 
For other moods there are the fabulists; to tell truth, they commonly 
hold the place of honour in these varied lists. Who shall count them ” 
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Who shall calculate their readers? Builders of verse are few; the most 
casual observer will note that contemporary poets have but an incon- 
spicuous standing in this index of the public taste. Travel, on the other 
hand, is largely represented ; the general appetite for information about 
lands remote would appear to be only less keen than for the adventures 
of romance. 

With these pages before one’s eyes, must one not needs believe that 
things of the mind are a prime concern of our day? Who are the 
purchasers of these volumes ever pouring from the press? How is it 
possible for so great a commerce to flourish save as a consequence of 
national eagerness in the intellectual domain? Surely one must take 
for granted that throughout the land, in town and in country, private 
libraries are growing apace; that by the people at large a great deal 
of time is devoted to reading; that literary ambition is one of the 
commonest spurs to effort ? 

It is thetruth. All this may be said of contemporary England. But 
is it enough to set one’s mind at ease regarding the outlook of our 
civilisation ? 

Two things must be remembered. However considerable this literary 
traffic, regarded by itself, it is relatively of small extent. And, in the 
second place, literary activity is by no means an invariable proof of 
that mental attitude which marks the truly civilised man. 

Lay aside the ‘literary organ,” which appears once a week, and 
take up the newspaper, which comes forth every day, morning and even- 
ing. Here you get the true proportion of things. Read your daily 
news-sheet—that which costs threepence or that which costs a halfpenny 
—and muse upon the impression it leaves. It may be that a few books 
are ‘‘noticed”; granting that the ‘ notice” is in any way noticeable, 
compare the space it occupies with that devoted to the material interests 
of life: you have a gauge of the real importance of intellectual 
endeavour to the people at large. No, the public which reads, in any 
sense of the word worth considering, is very, very small; the public 
which would feel no lack if all book-printing ceased to-morrow, is 
enormous. These announcements of learned works which strike one as 
g, are addressed, as a matter of fact, to a few thousand 
persons, scattered all over the English-speaking world. Many of the 
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most valuable books slowly achieve the sale of a few hundred copies. 
Gather from all the ends of the British Empire the men and women who 
purchase grave literature as a matter of course, who habitually seek it 
in public libraries, in short who regard it as a necessity of life, 
and I am much mistaken if they could not comfortably assemble in the 
Albert Hall. 

But even granting this, is it not an obvious fact that our age tends to 
the civilised habit of mind, as displayed in a love for intellectual things ” 
Was there ever a time which saw the literature of knowledge and of 
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the emotions so widely distributed ? Does not the minority of the truly 
intelligent exercise a vast and profound influence? Does it not in truth 
lead the way, however slowly and irregularly the multitude may 
follow ? 

I should like to believe it. When gloomy evidence is thrust upon 
me, I often say to myself: Think of the frequency of the reasonable 
man ; think of him everywhere labouring to spread the light ; how is it 
possible that such efforts should be overborne by forces of blind brutality, 
now that the human race has got so far?—Yes, yes; but this mortal 
whom I caress as reasonable, as enlightened and enlightening, this author, 
investigator, lecturer, or studious gentleman, to whose coat-tail I cling, 
does he always represent justice and peace, sweetness of manners, purity 
of life—all the things which makes for true civilisation? Here is a 
fallacy of bookish thought. Experience offers proof on every hand that 
vigorous mental life may be but one side of a personality, of which the 
other is moral barbarism. A man may be a fine archeologist, and yet 
have no sympathy with human ideals. The historian, the biographer, 
even the poet, may be a money-market gambler, a social toady, a 
clamorous Chauvinist, or an unscrupulous politician. As for ‘leaders 
of science,” what optimist will dare to proclaim them on the side of the 
gentle virtues? And if one must needs think in this way of those who 
stand forth, professed instructors and inspirers, what of those who 
merely listen? The reading-public—oh, the reading-public! Hardly 
will a prudent statistician venture to declare that one in every score of 
those who read sterling books do so with comprehension of their author. 
[hese dainty series of noble and delightful works, which have so 
seemingly wide an acceptance, think you they vouch for true apprecia- 
tion in all who buy them ? Remember those who purchase to follow 
the fashion, to impose upon their neighbour, or even to flatter themselves ; 
think of those who wish to make cheap presents, and those who are 
merely pleased by the outer aspect of the volume. Above all, bear in 
mind that busy throng whose zeal is according neither to knowledge nor 
to conviction, the host of the half-educated, characteristic and peril of our 
time. They, indeed, purchase and purchase largely. Heaven forbid 
that I should not recognise the few among them whose bent of brain and 
of conscience justifies their fervour ; to such—the ten in ten thousand— 
be all aid and brotherly solace! But the glib many, the perky mis- 
pronouncers of titles and of authors’ names, the twanging murderers of 
rhythm, the maulers of the uncut edge at sixpence extra, the ready- 
reckoners of bibliopolic discount—am I to see in these a witness of my 
hope for the century to come ? 

I am told that their semi-education will be integrated. We are in a 
transition stage, between the bad old time when only a few had academic 
privileges, and that happy future which will see all men liberally 
instructed. Unfortunately for this argument, education is a thing of 
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which only the few are capable ; teach as you will, only a small percent- 
age will profit by your most zealous energy. On an ungenerous soil it 
is vain to look for rich crops. Your average mortal will be your average 
mortal still : and if he grow conscious of power, if he become vocal and 
self-assertive, if he get into his hands all the material resources of the 
country, why, you have a state of things such as at present looms 
menacingly before every Englishman blessed—or cursed—with an 
unpopular spirit. 
XXIII. 

Every morning when I awake, I thank heaven for silence. This is 
my orison. I remember the London days when sleep was broken by 
clash and clang, by roar and shriek, and when my first sense on return- 
ing to consciousness was hatred of the life about me. Noises of wood 
and metal, clattering of wheels, banging of implements, jangling of bells 
—all such things are bad enough, but worse still is the clamorous human 
voice. Nothing on earth is more irritating to me than a bellow or scream 
of idiot mirth, nothing more hateful than a shout or yell of brutal anger. 
Were it possible, I would never again hear the utterance of a human 
tongue, save from those few who are dear to me. 

Here, wake at what hour I may, early or late, I lie amid exquisite 
stillness. Perchance a horse’s hoof rings rhythmically upon the road ; 
perhaps a dog barks from a neighbour farm ; it may be that there comes 
the far, soft murmur of a train from the other side of Exe; but these 
are almost the only sounds that could force themselves upon my ear. A 
voice, at any time of the day, is the rarest thing. 

But there is the rustling of branches in the morning breeze ; there is 
the music of a sunny shower against the window; there is the matin 
song of birds. Several times lately I have lain wakeful when there 
sounded the first note of the earliest lark; it makes me almost glad 
of my restless nights. The only trouble that touches me in these 
moments is the thought of my long life wasted amid the senseless noises 
of man’s world. Year after year, this spot has known the same still- 
ness; with ever so little of good fortune, with ever so little wisdom, 
beyond what was granted me, I might have blessed my manhood with 
calm, might have made for myself in latter life a long retrospect of 
bowered peace. As it is, I enjoy with something of sadness, remember- 
ing that this melodious silence is but the prelude of that deeper stillness 
which waits to enfold us all. 

XXIV. 

Morning after morning, of late, I have taken my walk in the same 
direction, my purpose being to look at a plantation of young larches. 
There is no lovelier colour on earth than that in which they are now 
clad ; it seems to refresh as well as gladden, my eyes, and its influence 
sinks deeper into my heart. For soon it will change; already I think 
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the first exquisite verdure has begun to pass into summer’s soberness. 
The larch has its moment of unmatched beauty—and well for him whose 
chance permits him to enjoy it, spring after spring. 

Could anything be more wonderful than the fact that here am I, day 
by day, not only at leisure to walk forth and gaze at the larches, but 
blessed with the tranquillity of mind needful for such enjoyment? On 
any morning of spring sunshine, how many mortals find themselves so 
much at peace that they are able to give themselves wholly to delight 
in the glory of heaven and of earth? Is it the case with one man in 
every ten thousand? Consider what extraordinary kindness of fate 
must tend upon one, that not a care, not a preoccupation, should inter- 
fere with his contemplative thought for five or six days successively ! 
So rooted in the human mind (and so reasonably rooted) is the belief in 
an Envious Power, that I ask myself whether I shall not have to pay, 
by some disaster, for this period of wondrouscalm. For a week or so, 
I have been one of a small number, chosen out of the whole human race 
by fate’s supreme benediction. It may be that this comes to everyone 
in turn ; to most, it can only be once in a lifetime, and so briefly. That 
my own lot seems so much better than that of ordinary men, sometimes 
makes me fearful. 

XXV. 

Walking in a favourite lane to-day, I found it covered with shed 
blossoms of the hawthorn. Creamy white, fragrant even in ruin, lay 
scattered the glory of the May. It told me that Spring is over. 

Have I enjoyed it as I should? Since the day that brought me 
freedom, four times have I seen the year’s new birth, and always, as the 
violet yielded to the rose, I have known a fear that I had not sufficiently 
prized this boon of heaven whilst it was with me. Many hours I have 
spent shut up among my books, when I might have been in the meadows. 
Was the gain equivalent? Doubtfully, diffidently, I hearken what the 
mind can plead. 

I recall my moments of delight, the recognition of each flower that 
unfolded, the glad surprise of budding branches clothed in a night with 
green. The first snowy gleam upon the blackthorn did not escape me. 
By its familiar bank, I watched for the earliest primrose, and in its copse 
I found the anemone. Meadows shining with buttercups, hollows 
sunned with the marsh marigold, held me long at gaze. I saw the 
sallow glistening with its cones of silvery fur, and splendid with dust of 
gold. These common things touch me with more of admiration and of 
wonder each time that I behold them. They are once more gone. As 
I turn to summer, a misgiving mingles with my joy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tuk FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
THE WAR AND THE LIBERALS. 


sin,—In my article under the above heading in the FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW for February last, I stated that ‘the Transvaal was annexed by 
the British Government at the instance of Sir Bartle Frere,” the then 
Governor of the Cape Colony. I find that this statement is not strictly 
speaking correct, as the late Sir Bartle Frere shortly after his recall wrote 
an article in the Nineteenth Century in which he says: “In judging of the 
annexation of the Transvaal, I would wish it to be borne in mind, that it 
was an act which in no way originated with me, over which I had no 
control, and with which I was only subsequently incidentally connected.” 
There is, in as faras I am aware, no evidence in Sir Bartle’s correspon 
dence with the Colonial Office that he as Governor ever expressed any 
disapproval of the policy which had led to the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, a policy whose supervision and direction lay distinctly under his 
own control ; but however this may have been, it is manifest | was wrong 
n stating the annexation took place at his instance. 
T remain, Sir, 
Your servant, 
EDWARD Dicky 
Vareh, 1902. 
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